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C onceiving myfelf entitled, by n* 

original propofals, to fele^l for difeuH 
(ion in thefe volumes any fubjedl intimately 
connected with the Antiquities op India; 
and as none, I prefume, can be more grati¬ 
fying to the general dais t)f my readers than 
thofe that equally concern India and Britain, 
I have feleded the venerable Order of Druids, 
their dodrines, and rites, which have fuch an 
immediate and wonderful affinity with thofe 
of the Brahmins; and the ancient commerce 
of the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, and Greeks, 
carried on, prior to the Chriftian lera, with 
India on the one hand,- and Britain on the 
other, for their confideration in this volume* 
It was not my intention, indeed, in thefe 
A 4 Refcarches, 
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Rf fearchcs, to have clefcended to periodsfub- 
frquent to that aera, but my gratitude to the 
Ifonourable Court of, Eail-India Directors, 
for their liberal patronage of the Hillory of 
fiindoftan, ipy aqxious dehre to make-this 
work efiiaitially uleful to gentlemen going 
o»it in a eomnicrcial eapaeity to India, and 
the important eircumftance of the revival, at 
tiu' jxclent day, of that particular branch of 
its tratli(! with the Eall, which rendered this 
idand to eelebrat(;d in anticpntv, 1 mean the 
TIN of the Cornith mines— a meafnre Avhich 
reflec‘t.s fueh honour both on the patnotifm 
and wifdom of the Direi^tors, and is of fueh 
material contequence, at this momentous cri- 
fis, by retaining fo much bullion in the coua-* 
try, and giving bread to fo many thoufamis 
of dillelfed miners: thefeunitiTl rcalbns have 
induced me to deviate foniewhat from my pro- 
pofed plan, and to tkctcli out fueh a fuin- 
mary but clear view of the ancient and pre- 
lent commercial connei^tion of llritain with 
India, as may prove at once gratitying to tlie 
fcholar and ufcful to the merchant. 

'ITic Afiatic origin of the Druids has lon^ 
lieen an acknowledged |K)int in the world of 
antkjuaries. Mr. Reuben Harrow, the^fufat 
pradiical aftrouomer of India, was The firft 

perfon. 
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perfon, who, after a ilrid; examination and 
comparifon of their mythological fuperllitions, 
and their aftronomical periods, directly atfinn- 
ed them to be a race of emigrated Indian phi- 
iofophers.* The afliertion, bold and unqua¬ 
lified as it was, made, at the time of my reading 
it, a confiderable impreflion on my mind; 
and, in confequence, 1 fate down to that ela¬ 
borate invelligation of their rites and fymbols, 
of M'hich the prior DiflTcrtation in this volume 
is the refult. 

ITie balis of my argument for their Indian 
extraction is, that the cider Jhiddha of India, 
who fhoutd never he confounded with the 
fecond Buddha, or Bedoii, the Fo of the 
Chinele, and the founder of an athcifticalfeCt, 
in periods far more recent, is, in faCt, thn 
iJerCury of the Weft, and this is not only 
aflTcrted by Sir William Jones, from the fimi- 
litude of their rites and fymbols, b\it can be 
aftronomically proved; tince, in India, tin* 
day of the week ailigned to Ihuldha is by the 
Greeks afligned to Hermes, by the Romans to 
Mercury, and by the northern Nations tj) 
Woden; being denominated, in the refpeCtive 
ditileCts of thofe nations, Boodh or Buddha- 

* See Al^ticRefearcIiCs, vol. ii. p. 4S8> in the Aypepdix, Cv'eutta 

Huarto edition. ' " ‘ 
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War, Mercurii dies, Woden’s day^ 

and, from the laft, comiptedly by us, Wed- 
nefday. The ancient Mercurial heaps,* 
or CARNs, of thofc fire-adoring fages; their 
veneration for the cubic, thefymbol of Mer¬ 
cury among the early Creeks; their repre- 
fcnting the Deity in their inimenfe groves 
under the form of the letter T, thau, as the 
Egyptians defignated their Thoth, or Hermes; 
their reverence for the Anguinum, or fer- 
pcnt-egg, which is only the mundane egg of 
'Fyi e, rendered prolific by the embrace of the 
Ayct6oieufiuv, or good genius, fymbolized by 
that lerpent; and, finally, the evident cadu- 
CKi's of Mercury, defignated in the globe, 
wings, and ferpent, that formed their grand 
temple at Abury, tmd not only that but other 
cojifpicuousDiiACONTiA, ill Britain: all thefe 
circumllances enumerated, and fully difculled 
in the courle of the Dili’ertation alluded to, 
arc to myfelf abundant tellimony of their 
counedion with, if notdefeent from, Buddha. 
Under tjiis appellation I contend muft be 
underllood fome deified prince of the family 
of the Noachidse, a diftinguifhed avatar of 
India, who, in the lofty regions of the Tauric 
range, the remoteft from the danger of inun¬ 
dation^ but in seras to which regular annals 

cannot 
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cannot be expected to afccnd, fcems to have 
eitabliflied an empire and a religion, which 
difhifed their combined influence over every 
region of the Higher Afia, and many evident 
veftiges of which arc Hill vilible. Among 
thefe are the Thibetian rolls inlcribed with 
Saufereet chara<^ters, alluded to by Sir 
William Jones, as cited in page 15 of 
this volume, as m'cII as the ancient medals 
and imperial figncts engraved with Thibe¬ 
tian characters, mentioned by Mr. Hal- 
hed,* and the frequent pilgrimages at this- 
day undertaken by the more rigid devotees 
of India, from the banks of the Ganges 
and the moft dillant provinces of the Penin- 
fula, to tlie territories of the Cirand Lama. 
Accurately toalcertain, at this dillant period, 
the cau/'e, the 7node, the of this emi¬ 

gration, exceeds the limit of human refearch: 
but poHibly the firil may be found in the 
general caufes of emigration, curiolity, per- 
fecution, or the ambition, of men, who, in 
thofe early ages, combined a fort of regal with 
the pnejily character. The mode was, doubt- 
lefs, by land-journies, in company with the 
Celtic tribes, previous to the ciiablilhinent f)f 
the great Indian empire and fyllcm of jurif- 

» y . /ii 

y Sec the Prcfhcc to Mr. Sanfereet Grammar^ p. 5. 

prutlejjce 
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prudeD<^ which forbad emigration, in the- 
more fouthern provinces; or allowing the 
early branches of the family of Noah for the 
purpofe of effedling the gracious defigns of 
Providence in peopling the earth to have had a 
knowledge of the magnet, by the way of the 
great Ocean itfelf. The period was, probably, 
when the true religion began to be corrupted, 
but before its total corruption, by the Sabian 
idolatries. In this view the matter appears 
to myfelf; if all my readers ihould not bo 
fciualiy convinced by the arguments which I 
have been abU^ to proiluce, 1 Hill flatter my¬ 
felf, tliut the detail of many other curious 
fliCts which nearly concern them, as Britons, 
may yet amply reward them for the trouble of 
perufal. 

I think it ablblutely ncceflary, however, to 
fluehl myfelf from cenfure, for fo w’armly 
cfpoufmg an opinion that muft appear en¬ 
tirely novel, if not extremely eccentric, to 
readei's not converfant in Indian manners and 
hillory, by laying before them the following 
flmrt e.xtmeHs ^m the Diflertation of Mr. 
Burrow, before alluded to, in the Afiatic Re- 
fearches, although 1 am far from efteeming 
it equally ueceflUry to adopt his hypothefis 
of the alteration of the place of- the equator, 

conne^ed 
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connected with the aflerted migration. I 
have endeavoured to fuppdrt his pofitions by 
arguments not hoilile to religion, and far 
lefs violent to nature. “ Frohi tlie aforefaid 
country, (he means Siberia, rendered ha¬ 
bitable and fertile by the equatorial line 
paiTing through the centre of Alia,) the Hin¬ 
doo religion probably Ipread over the whole 
earth: there are figns of it in every northern 
country, and in ahnoft every lyftem of wor- 
Aiip: IN England it is obvious; Stone¬ 
henge IS EVIDENTLY ONE OF THE TEMPLES 

OF Boodh; and the arithmetic, aftronomy, 
aftrology; the holidays, games, names of 
the liars, and figures of the conllellations; 
the ANCIENT MONUMENTS, LAws,and coins; 
the LANGU AG Es of the different nations; bear 
the^rongeft marks of the fame original.” 
Again he obferves, on the fuppolition that the 
Indians were, in the infancy of their exiftence 
as a nation, divided into the two great fedls of 
Brahma aiul Buddha “ that the Brahmins 
were the true authors of the Ptolemaic fydem, 
and the Boodhids of the Copernican,* as well 
as of the dod.rine of attraiSlion, and tliat pro¬ 
bably the cilablillicd religion of the Greeks; 


• See page 192 of this volume, on the Druids' prefumed knowledge 
of ^ elliptical courfes 0/ the orbs* 

and 
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and the Elcufmian myfteries were only varie¬ 
ties of the two different fed:s.’' Amongft other 
circumftanccs, he tell us, that he compared 
an aftrolabe in the Nagari (the ddeft Sanf- 
creet) character of India, with Chaucer’s de- 
feription of one, and found them to agree to- 
gedier moft minutely; even the centre-pin, 
which Chaucer calls the horfe, “ having a 
horfe'a head upon the inftrument:” and, after 
acquainting us that he meant fhortly to enter 
into a full inveftigation of the queflion, he 
finally gives it as his own decided opinion, 
that “the Druids were Brahmins.”* 
The death of this ingenious gentleman in 
India prevented the completion of his engage¬ 
ment, and the prefent is only a humble effort, 
made amidft the prelfure of illnefs, and other 
w eightier purfuits, to fill up Ibme of the out¬ 
lines of his projected plan. 


ATiitic Rcfcarchcs, vol. ii. p. 489, Calcutta quarto edition. 
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DISSERTATION, &c. 


SECTION I. 

The Author unfolds his Defgn in this Efay -— 
The immenfe Extent of the ancient Indian 
Empire ; and the wide Dif'uf on of the Indian 
Mythology and Sciences throughout Afia .— 
The geographical Limits of the 7iot hfs extenfive 
Region of Scythia.—Thcfe two mighty Na¬ 
tions, the Indians and Perjians being through¬ 
out confdered as one People, poffijfed the 
greater Part of Afia : the Indians, from the 
earUeJl Periods, a poli/hed Race ; the Scy¬ 
thians, ever Barbarians.—Efcaped from the 
Horrors of the general Deluge, the Noachi- 
der, who fettled in Afia, inhabited the Regions 
ncareji the great Range of Taurus. In the 
Median Mountains, and near the Heights of 
Caucafus, were ejiablifked, in Caverns, their 

M 




JirJi Schools. The colleges of NatigrO^t and 
Thibet, in the North of India, particularly 
famous. From thence emigrated into Tartary 
fuccej/ive Colonies of Priejls profejpng the 
Religion of Buddha, or Boctdh, who was the 
Hermes, or Mercury, of the Wejlern, and the 
Woden of the Northern, World. The Japhetic 
Tribes, deferibed generally under the Names 
of Scythian and Celtic, Jlraitened for Room 
and Pajlurage, purfue their DireBion through 
the Northern AJia, emigi'ate to Europe, and 
with them thofe Sages of the Indian Schools, 
to whom we give the Name of Druids.—Some 
rematkabU Injiances adduced of the Jlriking 
Affinity exijling between the ptimetval Lan^ 
guages of AJia and tlufe fpoken in Europe, 
particularly in the Britijh IJles. 

M y intention, in the following BilTer- 
tation, is to prove, as far as the re- 
motenefs of the aera alluded to, and the ab- 
ftrufe nature of the fubje6ts difeuffed in the 
courfe of it iij;ill allow of proof, that the celd’- 
brated order of Druids, anciently eftabliflied 
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in this'ieountry, were the immediate defcen- 
dants of a tribe of Brahmins fituated in the 
high northern latitudes bordering on the vaft 
range of C'aucafus: that tlicfe, during that pe¬ 
riod «)f the Indian empire when its limits were 
niort extended in Alia, mingling with the 
( elto-Seythian tribes, who tenanted the im- 
menfe dclcrts of Grand 'I’arlarv, became gra¬ 
dually ineorpoiatetl, ihough not confounded, 
with that ancient nation ; introduced among 
them the rites of the Brahmin religion, occa- 
lioi\ally adoptingthofeof the Scythians, and, 
together with them, finally emigrated to the 
weftern regions of Europe. 

'f’o form any corrciA notion of the extent 
of the Indian empire, when in its glory, we 
I mull confult the Sanfereet geographers, and 
take our furvey of a eountry conn>riling an 
area of near Iprty degrees on each fide, and in¬ 
cluding a (pace alnudl as large as all Europe; 
a region divided on the Mcll from Perf.a by 
the Arachofian mountains, limited on the eaft 
by the Chinoll part of the farther peninfula, 
confined on the north by the wilds of Tartary, 
and extending on the fouth as far as the illes 
of d;. va. I'he above is the demarcation of the 
ancient limits of India by an author not likely 

to 
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to hare erred in defining them; and this tra¬ 
pezium, he goes on to obforve, coinprcliends 
the ftupcndous hills of Thibet, the beautiful 
valley of Caflnnir, and all the domains of the 
old Indo-Scythians, the countries of Nepal 
andBootan, Camrup or Afam, togetlu r with 
Siam, Ava, Racau, anfl the bordering king¬ 
doms, as far as the China of the Hindoos, or 
Sin of the Arabian geograjdiers; not to men¬ 
tion the whole weftern peniiifula with the ce¬ 
lebrated itland of Sinhala, or Lion-like men, 
at its fouthern extremity.* 

If the period above-mentioned, remote as it 
is, Ihould not be thought fuflieiently diftant 
in the annals of time for the firll mignition 
of the Aliatic colonies, and the ('ai’liefi im¬ 
portation into tlu^ weftern world of the religi¬ 
ous rites in ufe among them, wc have it in 
our power, through the fame autlumtic chan¬ 
nel,-f to penetrate to the very birth of civil 
cftablifhments, and find the primaeval ancefiors 
of the Hindoos fitting, in patriarchal majefty, 
upon the throne of Iran, or Rcrfia, in the very 

See Sr William Jones, in the Afiatic Refearclics, vol. ii. 

' t ^ tbe DiUteation on the Perfians, ibid. p. 4 $, 

It 3 
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centre of all Afia, under the title of the Ma- 
habadian dynally, founded by the renowned 
Maha-Beli, or Great Belus, and from which 
they afterwards migrated to regions nearer the 
rifmg fun. This great extent in ancient pe» 
riods of the Indian empire, and the prevalence 
of tlic Indian fciences and mythology over the 
greater part of that vaft continent, cannot be 
mort^ dceiii\'ely proved than by the following 
remarks extracted from Mr. liallied, to whom 
thofe fcicuces and that mythology, as well as 
their languages, are fo familiarly known. 

It is a very generally received maxim,- that 
the wide diifution of any particular language 
(ninces the luperiorily in power and confe- 
<|uenee of the nation with Avhom that lan¬ 
guage originated. Now Mr. Ilalhed alferts 
the Sanlcrcet, or ancient language of India, 
generally I’pokcn belbrc the invahon of Alex¬ 
ander, to he a language t)f tlu*. moll venerable 
and profound antUpiity ; the grand Iburce as 
well as I’acretl repolitory of Indian literature, 
and the parent of alinoft every dialebt, from 
the IVrlian Gulph to the China Sea. lie is 
even of opinion, that the Sanlcreet was, in 
ancient periods, current not only over all 
l.NuiA, coufulercd in its largcft extent, but 

ovey 
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over ALL THE Oriental world, and that 
traces of its original and geneml dittulion may 
ftill be dilcovered in almoll every region of 
Alia. In the courfe of Mr. Hallied’s various 
reading, (and few men have perufed more 
Oriental volumes,) he was aftonidied to find 
the limilitude which it in many inftances bore 
to the Chaldaic, Peifian, and Arabic. He dil¬ 
covered the vHible traces of its chara<^ter, that 
chara<i^cr which he dcfcribcs to be lb curious 
in its Itrudlure and lb wonderful in its combi¬ 
nation, on (he moll ancient medals and impe¬ 
rial lignets of Eallern kingdoms; and he hints 
that it might have been the original language 
of the earth.* 

If the bounds of ancient India were thus 
large, not lei’s lb were thole of ancient Scy¬ 
thia, for they extended from Caucafus to the 
borders of the Ar(^tic circle, a tra<^l including 
the vail plains of 'J artaiy, the ilcferts of Si¬ 
beria, and Aliatic Rullia: yet through all this 
immenfe region no genuine vclUgcs of arts 
and fciences llourilhing among them are clear¬ 
ly to be traceil, notwithltanding the boallcd 


• See the very elegant and learned preface to that Grammar, 

PS- 
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(hfcoveries of fome eminent modern antiqua¬ 
ries. Among thefc, Hands foreinoft the cele¬ 
brated M. Bailli, whoendeavours toprove, in a 
tro-tife On the Origin of the Sciences in Afia, 
that a nation of profound wifdom, of elevated 
-genius, and of. antiquity far fuperior even to 
the Egyptians, Indians, and Chinefe, once in- 
habited the deferts of Siberia, and from the 
cold and barren region of Selingikskoi, in 
the fiftieth degree of north latitude, propa¬ 
gated throughout the world the fii'ft rudi¬ 
ments of the fciences, particularly alironoiny. 
l ie labours to denionftrate that fome cele¬ 
brated dil’covcrics in afironoiny could only 
liave taken place in the high liorlhern lati¬ 
tudes of Alia; that moll of the ancient my- 
thologic fables of Alia, coulidered in a ])hyfi- 
cal fenfe, have relation to the northern parts 
of our globe; and that arts and improvement 
progrellively travelled from tin; polar regions 
to thofe of the equator. This learned primi¬ 
tive, but Jong-cxtin6l, race of Scythian philo- 
I’ophers, for whole exiftence neither hiftory 
nor Imdition, but certain fanciful conjectures 
of the author, arc alone brought in evidence, 
M. Bailli luppofesto have been the mailers of 
the Brahmins of India, but certainly erro- 

neoully; 
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ncoufly; for their own pride ^nd felf-iin^ 
porteiice would never permit tliem to fubmit 
to be taught by the fages of any nation; 
much lefs by a race of men, whom they ever 
conlidered as barbarians, and inhabiting what 
they thouglit the extremeties of the world. 
From thefe pofitive and dogmatical afl’ertions 
of Bailli, let us attend a better judge of the 
matter, Sir W. Jones, who, in ins dilfcrtation 
upon the ancient hordes that peopled the vail 
extent of northern Alia, delcribes them in ge¬ 
neral as a race of undilciplined lavages, wit h¬ 
out the polilh of arts, and uithout even the 
advantage of letters. As the fubje<^t has been 
little canvafled, and never before in lb mafter- 
ly and deculcd a manner, tluj reader will be 
ealily induced to pardon my prefenting him 
with the fubllance of what he has faid on this 
point in his Efl'ay on the Tartars. 

“ TartarY, which contaim^d, according 
to Pliny, an innumerable multitude of na¬ 
tions, by whom the roll of Afia and all Eu- 
ix)pe has, in dift’erent ages, been over-run, is 
dcnominatetl,as various images have prelented 
theiiifelves to various fancit*s, the gi‘eat hive of 
the northern fwarms, the nurfery of irrelilli- 
hle legions, and, by a ftronger metaphor, the 

foundery 
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Ibundeiy of the human race; but M. Bailli, 
a wonderfully ingenious man, and a very 
lively writer, feems firft to have confulered it 
as the cradle of our fpecies, and to have fup- 
ported an opinion, that the whole ancient 
world was enlightened by fcienccs brought 
from the moft northern parts of Scythia, par¬ 
ticularly from the banks of the .Icnifea, or 
from the Hyperborean regions: all the fables 
of old Greece, Italy, Perlia, India, he derives 
from the north; and it mutt be owned, that 
he maintains his paradox with acutenels and 
learning. Great learning and great acutenefs, 
together with the charins of a molt engaging 
ftyle, w'erc indeed neceflary to render even 
tolerable a fyftem which places an earthly pa- 
radife, the gardens of Ilefperus, the itlands of 
the Macares, the groves of Elyfium, if not of 
Eden, the heaven of Indka, the Periftan, or 
iairy-land, of the Periian poets, with its city 
of diamonds and its country of Shadcam, lb 
named from Pleafui’c and Ijove, not in any 
climate which the common fenfe of mankind 
conlidei's as the feat of delights, but beyond 
the mouth of the Oby in the Frozen Sea, in a 
region equalled only by that, where the wild 
imagination of Dante led him to fix the 

Avorll 
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worft of criminals in a ftate of puniAiment 
after death, and of which he could not, he 
fays, even think without fliivering. 

“ In truth, our firft inquiry, concerning 
the languages and letters of the Tartars, prc- 
fents us with a deplorable void, or with a 
profpedt as barren and dreary as that of their 
deferts. The Tartais had no literature; (in 
this point all authorities appear to concur;) 
the Turks had no lettera; the Huns, according 
to Procopius, had not even heard of them; 
the magniliecnt Cheng iz, whole empire in¬ 
cluded an area of near eighty l(|uarc degrees, 
could find none of his own Monoals, as the 
bell authors inform us, able to write his dif- 
patclies; and 'rAiMUii, a lavage of Itrong na¬ 
tural parts, and paflionately fond of hearing 
hillorics read to him, could hinifelf neither 
write nor read. 

“ Of any philofophy, except natural ethics, 
which the rudell I’ociety requires and experi¬ 
ence teaches, we find no more velliges in 
Aliatic Tartary and Scythia, thaii in ancient 
Arabia; nor w ould the name of a philofopher 
and a Scythian have been ever connected, if 
Anacharfis had pot vilited Athens and Lydia 
for that iaftrudion which his birth-place 

could 
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could not have afforded him. But An achar- 
.srs was the fonof a Grecian woman, who had 
taught him her language, and he foon learned 
to defpife his own. He was unqueftionabfy a 
man of a found undcHfanding*and fine parts; 
and among the lively fayings which gained 
him the reputation of a wit even in Greece, it 
is related by Dior, f.nf.s I^a ertius, that when 
an Athenian rcproachctl him with being a 
Scythian, he anfwered, ‘ My country is indeed 
a dil’grace to me, but thou art a difgrace to 
thy country.’ 

“ Had the religious opinions and allegori¬ 
cal fables of the Hindoos, as M. Bailli, and 
after him M. D’Ancarville and others, have 
aflerted, been actually borrowed from Scythia, 
travellers mull have dilcovered in that country 
fome ancient monuments of them, fuch as 
pieces of grotelljuo I'culpture, images of the 
Gods and Avatars, and inferiptions on pillars 
or in caverns, analogous to thofe which re¬ 
main in every part of the wellern peninfula, 
or to thofe which many of us have feen in 
Bahar and at Jhinaras; but (except a few de¬ 
tached idols) the only great monuments of 
Tartarian antiquity are a line of ramparts on 
the weft and call ofthe Calpian, aferibed indeed 
• 3 by 
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by ignorant Mufelmans toYAjuj and Ma*< 
juj; or Gog and Magog, that is to the Scy¬ 
thians, but manifeftly railed by a very difthvent 
nation, in order to Hop their predatory in¬ 
roads through tlie pafles of Cuucafus. 

“ From ancient monuments, therefore, we 
have no proof that the Tartars were tl»em- 
felves well inftruilcd, much lefs that they in- 
ftriuHed the world; nor have we any ftrongcT 
realon to conclude, from their general inan- 
nere and chararter, that they hud made an 
early proficiency in arts and fciences: even of 
poetry, the moll univerfal and moll natural 
of the fine arts, we find no genuine fpeiamens 
aferibed to them, except llune horrible M'ar- 
fongs, expreffed in Perlian by Ai,r or Vrxo, 
and polTibly invented by him. Alter the <'on- 
quell of Perlia by the Mongals, their prim.'esy 
indeed, encouraged learning, aiul even made 
allronoinical oblervations at Samarkand; and, 
like the Turks, became polilhed by mixing 
with the Periians and Arabs, though their very 
nature, as one of their own writers confelfes, 
had before been like an incurable diftempei’, 
and tlieir minds clouded with ignorance. 
I'hus allb the Mancheu monarchs of China 
liave been patrons of the learned and ingeni¬ 
ous ; 
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ous; and the Emperor Tienlong is, if he be 
now living, a fine Chinefe poet. In all thefe 
inftances the Tartars have refembled the Ro¬ 
mans ; who, before they had fubdued Greece^ 
were little better than tigers in war, and fauns 
or fylvans in fcience and art.”—Sir W. Jones’s 
Eflay on the Tartars, in Aiiatic Rcfearches, 
vol. ii! p. 223. 

Thus far Sir W. Jones, who inveftigated 
this argument of M. Bailli in a region of Afia 
not very remote from the ancient refidenceof' 
the vaunted race who were the objects of his 
panegyric. In truth, the people, to whom M. 
Bailli’s defeription is moll applicable, are the 
northern progeny of Brahmins fettled near 
the Caucafus, and in Thibet, where very cele¬ 
brated colleges of learned Indians were anci¬ 
ently eftablilhed, particularly at Naugracut 
and Caflimere; in which latter region it is 
fuppofed very confiderable treafures of anci¬ 
ent Sanfereet literature arc depoiited, which 
have not yet been examined. Indeed, in ex- 
prefs confirmation that the Brahmins, and 
confcquently the feiences of India, have not 
always tlourifhed in a fituation fo immediately 
fbuthern, as of late teras they have chofen, I 
am able, upon the high authority of Mr, 

Haflings, 
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HaAings, to alTert that an immemorial tradi¬ 
tion prevails at Benares, that they originally 
came from a region Jituated in forty degrees of 
northern latitude. 

In addition to the affertion of Sir W. Jones, 
cited above, that the ancient inhabitants of 
Scythia were little better than favages, with¬ 
out fcience and without even the advantage of 
a written language, though the dialects 
fpokcn among them were ahnoli as numerous 
as their tiibes, we are favoured with the fol¬ 
lowing important intelligence, fo diredly elu¬ 
cidatory as well as corroborative of the hypo- 
thefis on which this Dillertation is founded. 
After acquainting us that the chara6ter of 
Thibet is evidently Indian, and that the Brah¬ 
min religion has immcmorially tlourilhed in 
^hat region, he aflerts that the prieils of 
Buddha have been found fettled even in Sibe¬ 
ria, (of which indeed the famous medal fouqd 
aniidH the ruins of a Siberian temple, and en¬ 
graved in the fifth volume of Indian Antiqui¬ 
ties. is an unequivbcal proof,) and that rolls 
of Thibetnan {that is, Indian) writing have 
been brought even from the borders of tlie 
Cafpian. Admitting that thefe prieils of 
Buddha, uiing the Indian letters and verfed in 

the 
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the facred and civil inftitutes of Brahma, l^ad 
travelled thus far, it cannot be thought im¬ 
probable that, with the colonics uhich emi¬ 
grated from northern Alia into the welt, 
many of thefe prielts might have mingled, 
and thus wafted into Europe, much of the 
theology, jurifprudenee, and manners, of the 
Indian nation. But the hypothelis for which 
I contend in reality refts upon a firmer bafis 
than probable <’oniecturc; and the feries of 
hiltorieal evidence by which it is fuppoitedi 
lliall be progri'llively detailed. 

Ilefore we proceed farther, however, in’ 
this inveltigation, it is necoffary that we 
lliould attend to the hiltory and lituation of 
their Celtic brethren, for they were eipially 
defeendantsof (iomer, the great progenitor of 
this northern race; and as, in a Diflertation 
like the prefent, vire tlilipiilitions concerning 
the fubordinate tlivilions of lhat primaeval 
tribe arc out of the (pieltion, or, at leaft, are 
of no immediate importance in the furvey of 
the very early {wriods to which I allude, I 
lhall eonlitler them all as one great family; 
and, with Strabo, apply the general name of 
Scythians and Celto-Scythians to the firft eo^ 
lollies who emigrated from Alia into Europe. 

It 
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It is fufficient for me to admit, in this place, 
that the Celts were the e/t/er branch of that 
family. 'Phe ditferonce conUauled for feems 
principally to arife from their lituation, which 
was more remote' from the central fpot whence 
the whole n'novate'd race of man divergeil in 
various dirciHions. 

'I'hat ce'iitral fpot Mas, doubtlefs, the great 
Tauric range round Avliofc linpendous emi- 
neneies it Mas natural for a race, recently 
clcaped from tlu^ horrors of a general inunda¬ 
tion, to plant theinfclves. While the [woge'ny 
of Sliem gradually ditfud'd thcmfe^lves thence 
over the M’arm f()uthern R'gions of Afia, aiul 
one mighty branch of the family of Ilani 
emigrated to Africa, the defeendants of Ja- 
phot directed theircourfe northwards, branch¬ 
ing out M’idely, at tin- fame time, toMards the 
Kalt’ and Weft (juarters of that northom dil- 
Irit^t. 'J'he proniid; made to Japhet Mas, that 
his borders thould be enlargetl, and the ifles 
of the Gentiles, by which tln^ comiuentators 
generally underftand Europe, be divided 
among his pofterity. In confcc|ucnce, it may 
be fuppofed, and hiltory aflerts, that their 
numbers multiplied in a far greater, propor¬ 
tion than their brethren. In the courlc of 
their national increafe, flraitcucd for room and 

VOL. VI. c diftrelled 
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<liftrcflcd by want of paftura^e for the immcnfe 
flocks ncceffary for their liipport, this elder 
and nobler branch of the Japhetic tribe moved 
ftill farther and farther off from the neighbonr- 
hood of the C'aucafus, and gradually peopled, 
firft the whok'. north of Alia, and then Europe, 
where they gradually eftahlilh'ed themfelves 
from the banks of the Danube to the pillars 
of Ilercides; that is, of their conductor, 
whofoever he was, to the eolebrated Straits, 
thus denominated. The exact period in which 
the Scythian Nomades b(‘gan thus to move 
forward from the mountains to the north of 
]k;iiin and India, it is fcarc<’ly polfible to af- 
eertain with precilion, but we may, without 
any violation of probabilit}^ allow it to have 
taken place a cent ury atler the ilifpertion from 
Babel; by which time, it may be lupjmled, the 
pure patriarchal worfliip became deeply pol¬ 
luted by the introduction of multifold idolatry, 
and that altronomy, which, v'c learn from 
Calilthcnes, b(‘gan to be formed into a fvftcm 
at Babylon 1 i)03 years before its capture by 
Alexander, had exteufi vely introduced into the 
theological rites of Afia the fplendid Sabian 
fuperilition, or w'orfhip of the hoft of Heaven. 

I'hat the Britifh ifles were in reality firll 
peopled by tliofe Gomcrian, or Celtic, tribes, 

which, 
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which, in the very early a^es after the difper- 
tion, fpreat! themfelvcs through FAuope, is 
not only ev ident from the molt authentic hif- 
tory of thofe tribes extant, but from the very 
Itrong afllnity in manners, language, and re¬ 
ligious rites, exilling belMcen that northern 
nation and the ancient inhabitants of this 
country. The fubjec^t of the Itriking fmiili- 
tude appan'nt in their ancient cuftoms and re¬ 
ligious ceremonies lhall hereafter be difeufled 
at large. In rt;gard to fimilarity of language, 
1 mull oblerve, that the very name of their 
great anceltor, varioully changed into Coma- 
rian, Cimmerian, Cymbrian, or Cumbrian, 
is to be traced vvherefoev'cr that colony palled, 
along th(' w hole line of their defeent from the 
regions of tlu*. Northern Atia; even from the 
Cifnihr/au Cheri{)nele to the loftieft of our 
Cumbrian mountains. 'I'he towering peas, ©r 
heails, of the VV'eleh inf)untains, not Id’s than 
the mighty Appenines of the continent, pro¬ 
claim this truth; and the Alps and Albion 
alike prove theinfelves to be thus denominated 
from the Celtic Alp, or Alb, fignifying white, 
in allufion to the eternal fnows on the fum- 
mit of the former, and the white cliffs that 
encompafs the latter. Indeed, as we advance 
in this DilTcrtation, no inconliderable tellimo- 
c 2 ny 
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ny will be found to arife, from the furvey, of 
the derivation of all languages from one pri¬ 
maeval tongue, as well as of all nations from 
one great family. The monumental remains 
connedted with *the moll ancient fyftem of 
Afiatic mythology, yet exifting in the two 
countries under conlidcration, and the inti¬ 
mate mixture in both languages of teims ra¬ 
dically Hebrew, added to the circumllance of 
traditions in both countries uniformly pointing 
to one great founder, who llourifljed between 
four and five thoufand years ago, will, of 
thcrnfclvcs, go far towards proving thefe af- 
lertions eomrerning their identity, and their 
having originated from one common ftock. 

A celebrated grammarian has remarked, 
Ncc modo Indicant, Perficam, Sifram, Arabicam, 
Hebrce jnn&i(fimas linguas; fed et Gothicaniyfeu 
Celticam, thignam;* and Rowland, in his 
Mona, aflerts, that no lefs than three hun¬ 
dred Hebrew radices are to be found in the 
Britilh tongue alone.-f* From his lilt I llmll 
felcdl a few only which mull carry convidlion 
of their primaeval derivation. For inllance, 
who can doubt of the Britilh word Booth, a 
cottage, being derived from the Hebrew Beth, 

* Francifeus Junius Prsefat. Gnunmat. p. 19* 

' f Scd Rowland's Mona Antiqua, p. 278. 
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a Aom/c; the earth, from Eretz; tohahhle^ 
from Babel, alluding to the confufion of 
tongues; Cist, from Cis, a cheji; Dagjsar, 
from Dakar, ajhort /word; the Britifli 
or Corn, a horn, from Keren ; Cuom| 
a facrijicialJiuue of tlic Druids, from C^feW^ 
luach, a burningJionc; and Sarimi, arf^md, 
liritilli word for Jerpent, from the Hebrew 
Sauaph. Thefe, and a great variety of otjier 
terms, there enumerated, though coming to 
us more immediately through a Celtic or 
Gaulic medium, it is impollible to deny, 
mud have a radicid connedtion Avith the lii- 
cred dialcdt. 

Of the preceding aflTcrtion made by the 
grammarian Junius, viz. that of Hebrew, or 
the old Syrian, being radically interwoven in 
all the J'juftern tongues, very decided and nu¬ 
merous inllances may be Ibund, fo far as re¬ 
gards the l^eiilans and Arabians, m Walton’s 
Preface to his Polygott, and fo far as the 
Phoenicians and their Aflyrian neighbours are 
concerned throughout the Avhole of Bochart’s 
Phaleg. With refpedt to the Indian or San- 
fereet language, though hitherto very little 
inveftigated, we find the traces of it in the 
very name of their firft grand deity Brahma, 
the Creator, which is, doubtlefs, connedlcd 

c 3 withji 
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with, if not immediately derived from, the 
Hebrew lira, or Tiara, created, occurring in 
the firft verfe of Genefis, lifiiiEsciiiTU bra 
Eloiiim, In the beginnins; God created. Alfo 
in tlieir great divinity, Ifa, the goddefs Na¬ 
ture perfonified, we find the Hebrew Ichl’a, 
the firji exijleni, or ^rand parent, wliich the 
llabbins allert to hav(^ been tin? original name 
of Kve, the great mother of mankind, and, 
probal)!}', the genuine Jlis of the Egyptians; 
at lead fuch isStillingtleel’s very rational con- 
jectun?.* Surva, tlu? Sun, that ol)jei'‘t of I'u- 
()rem<; reverence in India, has probably very 
near athnity to .the Suria ol" the C'haldaie, a 
language which Ibnu' eminent critics conceive 
to be the moll ancient diale«I^,t of the Hebrews; 
ami when it is eonfidered, that in Suria, or 
Syria, was firll prac''.tifed the Sabian fuperfti- 
tion ; that the J'igyptians, according to Eaife- 
bius, called Oliris, Surius; and that, in Per- 
fia, Sure was the old name of the Sun ; the 
fuppolition may be thought to approach near 
upon certainty. 

The Hebrew word Rachav, grcfl/ andpow- 
er ful,nvAy be radically connetTed with the San- 
Tereet Rajah. In Celtic, Orch, Arch, and Rich, 
derived fmm the fame root, are ufed as initials 

• See Stillingflcct’s Origines Saerse, p. 551. 
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or terminations to names of diftinguiflicd 
eminence; and here m o find the probable et y¬ 
mon of the Gre('k terms and chief 
or governor. We are certain, however, that 
the ancient name of that raee of kings, writ¬ 
ten in Sanfereet Hot/, bears as near atfinity to 
the (hiidic Hoi, as that of Hanna, a race of 
Indian queens, to theSpanifli Henna, and the 
(iaulic Hein\ both ufed in exactly the finno 
lignilieation, though in countries ft) extremely 
remote from each otlier. 

It is remarkable, that the Sanfereet word 
Gate, or Gapt, a harrier or pajjage, is to Ix^ 
found in the liime lenfc in Hamlgate as in 
Bafagate, and tiu; moll natural derivation 1 
know for the word Age, is the Sanfereet Yug, 
or Period. 

The term Div, in Welch, God, and in 
Cornilh, Diu, is the very fame word uled in 
India for the celellial deities, who are called 
DiA es and Devatas; and the reader’s furpriiio 
will, perhaps, be not a little excited, when I 
inform him that Colonel Vallancey, well 
known for his relearches into old Irilh litera¬ 
ture, told Sir William Jones, that Crilhna, 
the name of the Indian Apollo, is adtually an 
old Irilh word for the Sun.* It will notlels 

* Confult Afiatic Refearches, vol. i. p. 262* 
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inhabitants of the northern dillrift were an¬ 
ciently called C'uthsei. We find again Raa- 
mah, the fourth fon of that Cuth, in the In¬ 
dian Ratna, renowned fiHl as a conqueror, 
and afterwards as a god, throughout the 
whole extent of that vail region; and we dif- 
cover his lail fon Nimrod, or Bclus, in their 
Bali, the Baal and Bel of their neighbours. 
A very great variety of fiinilar inllances, not 
only in the way of llriking etymological de¬ 
duction, but of direct identity in perfon and 
character, beta ecu th<* ancient heroes of thefc 
refpe«itive nations, will hereafter be noticed 
by me, if not in thele pages, at leaft in the 
greater hiftori<'al work, which thefe various 
Dillertations are intended to illuftrate. 

At prefent, let us return to Britain, and 
confine our inquiry to the ancient name of 
thefi^ illands, a fubje^l concerning which two 
very celebrated writci's, Camden and Bochart, 
have advanced very oppofitc opinions. Op- 
polite, however, as thele opinions apparently 
are, they may both have lor their fupport a 
certain degree of truth. 

Camden contends, that Britain w’as focalled 
from 6nVA, a Celtic word, fignifying painted; 
anti tain, or tan, a region. If Camden be right 
in the former part of this alfertion, in the 

preceding 
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preceding volumes of the Indian Antiquities, 
fufiicient evidence may be found that he is fo 
as to the latter part of it. In the firll, or geo¬ 
graphical, Diflertation, in particular, I had 
occafion to'remark, that, in Perfian, ijian, or 
ftan^ Avas the name of a land, or region, as, 
for inftance, in Chuziftan, the region of Cufli; 
in Hindollan, the region of the Hindoos; in 
Multan, or Mallitan, a jirovince on the In¬ 
dus, and meaning the country anciently pof- 
feflTecl by the Malli. 'J'his term, therefore, of 
Perfian original, was brought by the Celtic 
colonies into tliefe Aveftern regions, and thus 
Britain, according to tliis writer, is the coun¬ 
try of the Brith, or painted people, from 
which chxHimftance, probably, in liiccceding 
times, the fame nation came to be denomi¬ 
nated by the Romans, who tranllatcd the 
term, Pitti, the Pidls, or painted people .—The 
learned Bochart, however, Avhofe Undies were 
directed to the iiiA'clligation of Phoenician 
Antiquities, Avith great ingenuity, and very 
confiftently Avith tlie hypothefis laid down in 
his Phaleg, derives the name Britain from 
Baratanac, the land of tin ; and as that was 
a commodity for which thele iilands were cele¬ 
brated in the Afiatic world, it is by no means 
unprobablc, that the Phoenicians, Avho traded 

to 
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to tliis part of the world to obtain it, knew 
the ifland by that name. The Greeks after- 
wards, treading in the commercial Heps of 
that induftrious and adventurous race, called 
it after them Bfsrawjoj, whence Britain. It is 
natural to fuppote that the production for 
which an illand* was famous ihould give its 
name to the country that produced if, efpe- 
cially among a nation devoted to commerce, 
and who probably knew nothing of the peo¬ 
ple, or the illand beyond the coaft where the 
mines were wrought, or the provinces imme¬ 
diately adjoining. The Romans, whofe aim 
in failing hither was conqueft rather than com¬ 
merce, principally attended to the people, 
and impofed a name fomewhat conformable 
to their national habits, and adapted to dif- 
|)lay their ruling propenfity. 
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SECTION If. 


One great Tribe of the ancient Indian Nation, 
being the immediate Progentj of Ctt/h, was 
called Cuthcei, and their Defcendants brought 
into BritaintheCiithiteSupe flitions.-^A brief 
Summary of thofe Snperjlitions as anciently 
pra8ifed in the Britijh ijles,—Thofe Superjli- 
tions exhibit many exidcnt remains of the pure 
patriarchal Theology, blended with the Corrup¬ 
tions of the Sabian Idolatry.—A more parti¬ 
cular Account of the Indian God Buddha, the 
Het-mes of Egypt, and the Mercury of the 
Wejl.—The AJfyrian and Indian Belus the 
true Hercules of Antiquity, and the God Belen 
of the Druids proved to be fo by their Beai- 
TiNE, or Fires lighted in Honour of Baal .— 
Various Eajiern charaBeriftic Defignationsand 
Symbols of Mercury, dfcovered in Britain .— 

The 
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The Wodetis or Dies Mcrcurii, of the 
Northern and ll'ejiern iSlations, the Dies Boudh 
of India.—Cubical Statues and Mercurial 
Heaps.—The letter Thau. —The Harp of 
the Druids.—The Tyre of Hermes, ^-c. <^c. 
—The First ov April, ow ancient Indian 
TcjHval.—The First of May, or the Day 
on which the Sun enters the Bull, an ancient 
Phallic FejUval immcmorially preferved in the 
Eajl.—Relics of thefe Fejiivuls, and the 
Sports praBifed on them, fill preferved in Bri¬ 
tain.—An extenfive Parallel drawn between 
the religious Rites and civil Cifoms anciently 
prevalent in India, Britain, and the Northern 
Empires of Europe. 

A fter the sjcncral jntro(lu6lory remarks 
in tlie priK’cdin*; fection, comiedled 
Avith etymology and hiltory, we are now about 
to enter on th<‘ inveliigation of more im¬ 
portant points, and to conlidcr tiif. remains 
OF THE CuTHITE, OR ANCIENT InDIAN, 
WORSHIP IN THE BRITISH IsLANDS. 

I have before obferved, that a part of the 
Indian nation were anciently called Cuthaji, a 

nanie 
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name afluredly derived from their great ancejP* 
tor Cuth or Cufh ; afterwards they were 
called Cutheri; and the prefent Kuttry tribe, 
one of the four great cafts into which the na¬ 
tion was divided, are probably their immediate 
defeendants. It has alfo been obferved, that 
the refidence of the Cutluei was in the high 
northern latitudes of India, where, in fa^t, 
Alexander found them ; and it is probable 
they had wandered, as is ufiuil with infant 
colonies, from the cold and bleak regions in 
the immediate neighbourhood of theC'aucafus, 
to the warm and genial provinces lying nearer 
the foutheru tropic. 1 have given a glimpfc 
of the manners of the gloomy Cutliite wor- 
flup, in which the ancient Indians were im- 
meidcd. I have flicwn that they tleligiited in 
the deep fliadc of trees of gigantit: growth ; 
rocks of immenfe magnitude; caverns of the 
profoundeft depth; altars eternally Ihioaking 
with the blood of men and bealls, poured out 
in barbarous facrifice to the evil dajmon; that 
in their facred ceremonies they ufed au infinite 
number of confecrated graffes, cautioufly ga¬ 
thered under the benign afpedt of fome parti¬ 
cular planet, with more efpecial reference to 
that of the filver emprefs of the night; that 
their ablutions were innumerable ; that they 

were 
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\rerfe fconvcrfaht with the mod dreadful rites 
of magic, devoting their enemies to deftruc- 
tion w'ith tremendous imprecations; that they 
believed in the tranfinigration of the human 
foul; and M'ere abforbed in aftronomical fpe- 
culations and phyfical refcarches. I n addition 
to thefe confiderations, when we advert to the 
univerlal veneration for ferpents in India, fo 
congenial with the fuperftitious reverence en¬ 
tertained l>y the Druids for the Anguinum, or 
ferpent’s egg; when Ave recolle6l the facred 
ftaff condantly borne by the l^rahmins, fo 
fimilar to the eonfeerated wand, or magic rod, 
of the Druids ; llieir veneration for the cha- 
cra, Avhcel, or circle, which conftantly adorns 
the hand of Bmmah, and Avas with the Druids 
alfo an emblem of eternity ; the folemn rites 
of initiation adopted equally in the caA’es of 
Elcphanta, and the fubtermneous receffes of 
Mona; the addi6lion of both to the folar 
Avorfliip, and their perpetual prefervation of 
the facred fire in the depths of thofe caverns; 
and that, as the Brahmins were the firft and 
moft venerated tribe of India, fo the Druids 
formed the fiidl order of nobility in Britain; 
when we recolledl the profound reverence of 
both for the white hoife of facrifice and the 
facred fleer, that Avere ncA’cr to bear hamefs 
4 or 
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of yoke; their clevotion to vaft pyramidal 
heaps of ftones; and that the temples of India, 
at ieaft thofe of the larger kind, are, for the 
moft^ part, uncovered, like Stonehenge; that 
the priefts of each nation were, during their 
folemn rites, arrayed in ftoles of virgin white, 
and, alike, wore that lofty tiara, which may 
be feen ^n the head of the Perfian Mithra, 
engraved in Hyde and Mountfaucon; when 
all thefe circumftances are attentively confi- 
dered, it is iinpofllible to doubt, that, at fome 
remote period, the two orders were united, 
or, at leall, were educated, in the fame grand 
fchool with the magi of Perfia and the feers of 
Babylon. Upon a few of the more prominent 
features juft remarked, as having cxifted be¬ 
tween the Brahmins and Dmids, I ftiall pre- 
fently enter at confiderable length, occafionally 
citing, as I proceed, the ancient claflical au- 
^thors that treat concerning them, and thofe 
learned modern writei's, whofc indefatiga.ble 
refearches have made us beft acquainted with 
that wonderful and fecluded race of men. 
But let us here take a Ihort rctrofpe£live 
view of the gradual lapfe of mankind from 
the fublime purity of the primaeval devotion 
into that abyfs of idolatry in which a feW 
Centuries faw them plunged. 
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In the ages immediately fucceeding the ge¬ 
neral deluge, the memory of that tremendous 
punifliment inflicted for crimes committed in 
the aute-diluvian world,, undoubtedly for a 
long time, kept the primitive race, who 
peopled Afia, fteady to the princi})les and 
• practice of the virtuous branches of the fa- 
tfiily of Noah. In the line of 8ho*n and of 
Japhet, it feems to be univerfally confeffed, 
by Jewifli as well as Cliriftian divines, that the 
dodtrines of the true religion flourilhed un- 
violated till the ambitious Nimrod, or Belus, 
extending his dominion from Babylon through 
the neighbouring empires of Afia, introduced, 
with the arms of Allyria, the Sabian, or Chal- 
daic, fupedtition, and polluted the altars of 
the true God with the idolatrous fires that 
burned to the holl of I leaven. At w hatfoever 
period, however, fuperltition \vas firft propa¬ 
gated, and debafed them, it is a fa6l not to 
be controverted, that thole grand and eflential 
prineipia of all true religion, the immortality 
of the foul, and a firm belief in a fupreme 
preliding Providence, formed the bafis equally 
of the Brahmin and the Druid codes of theo¬ 
logy. 'lliat they alfo believed in the do<Slrine 
of the defeBion of the human foul from a ftatd 
of original rectitude, its regeneration by penance, 

and 
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and final happinefs to be obtained by means of 
a mediator^ is evinced beyond the poffibility of 
doubt, by an attentive confideration of tlie re¬ 
ligious rites and practices prevailing among 
them. 

In refpedt to the fii-ft of thefe propofitions, 
afupreine Deity and governing Providence are 
neceflarily fuppofed in the very formation of 
every religious inllitution. As to thefecond; 
their conviftion of the immortality of the foul 
is proved, not only by their general belief in 
its tranfmigration, but in the eagernels, and 
often the criminal eagernefs, with which they 
Ibught death ; the releafe of that foul from the 
pritbn of the body. In regard to the thirtl 
and fourth; their notion of its defeblion is 
proved by the unexampled feverities ofdifci- 
pline and horrible penitentiary fufferings un¬ 
dergone by them : and their belief in the 
doctrine of a mediatorial intercelTion bj'^ the 
fuperftitious reverence paid by them to the 
Sun, Moon, and other inferior deities, whom, 
like their Sabian brethren of the Greater Afia, 
they contidercd in the light of mediators, to 
Avaft their prayers, and render them acceptable, 
to the throne of divine mercy, as well as by 
their dreadful facrifices of human vidtims, in 
the imagined profpe«St of propitiating the ven- 
D 2 gcance 
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geance of incenfed Omnipotence. In thefe 
principles and in this condudi of the Druids 
we tra<;e the evident remains of the two grand 
lyftcms of theology, the pure and the de¬ 
praved, which prevailed in the firft ages, and 
among the pi huitiv erace: the former inculca¬ 
ted by the virtuous father of the renovated 
world; the latter introduced by Belus, the 
impious parent of the Sabian herefy; the one 
a (yftem of Ijencficcnce and mercy, the other a 
fyllem of nefarious liomicide. Men became 
more and more iinmerfed in thefe fuperftitious 
and bloody pradtices, as the traces of the be¬ 
nevolent patriarchal religion were gradually 
effaced from their minds; and although the 
J3rahinins,and their pupils, the Druids, while 
they pradttfed the fanguinary rite, retained in 
memory forae traits of their original reference, 
this feems by no means to have univcrfally 
been the cafe. In general, the farther they 
removed from the immediate Ipot on which ’ 
the firft great intcrefting fccnes were tran- 
fadted, that is, Chalda*a, the theatre of re¬ 
novated nature, the very occalion of thefe 
barbarous inftitutions intended to purify man 
and appeafe his Maker, was obliterated from 
their minds. They continued to pradtife 
thm without knowing their allufion, and re¬ 
maned 
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mained polluted with blood without even the 
confeioufnefs of guilti and Avitlwut the pro- 
lpe<St of redemption. 

Tlie moft ancient Bclus, above alluded to, 
whom Cicero calls llercules-Ilelus, feems to 
have been the great progenitor of the royal 
Balic line, who eftablilhed themfelves in 
Aflyria, Phoenicia, and* Incha, and of thofe 
colonies w’ho, after their leader, were deno¬ 
minated by the Greeks Heraclidcit and Belid(e. 
To this great deified hero and our Celtic 
Mercury have been affigned, by the ancients, 
all thofe renowned exploits which form the 
moil brilliant annals of the infant world, 
and fwell the volume of its early hiftory. 
They were the indefatigable explorers of the 
moll diftant regions of the habitable globe; 
they were the intrepid chieftains wdio led the 
fuccefllve colonies that iffued from the over¬ 
charged plains of Mefopotamia to riches and 
to glory. Concerning each of thefe illufirious 
cham6ters I lliall have much hereafter to re¬ 
mark, but, with refpe<Sl to Hercules-Belus, I 
think it proper, at this early period of the 
eflky, to Hate, that to his coraprehenfive hif¬ 
tory and important charadler ought to be i*e- 
ferred the far greater part of thofe heroic feats, 
that in fuch great profulion are heaped upon 
D 3 others 
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Others who bear the diftinguiflied name of' 
Hercules. This Hercules, afterwards cano-' 
nized and woi’fliipped as the Sun, under the 
name of Baal, becaufe probably he firft infti- 
tuted the folar worlliip in Afia, (lands on re¬ 
cord as the firft great navigator to the fliores of 
Europe, and had a fplendid temple ere<ited to 
him at the moudi of thole ftraits, called from 
him the Pinal's of Hercules, as being the li¬ 
mits of his travels to the Weft. There, in that 
temple of Gades, probably the firft Afiatic 
fuperftitions were publicly performed in Eu- 
rop(?, whence they would naturally become 
ftill farther difi'ufcd, as the Eaftern colonies 
were themfelves more dilperled over that con¬ 
tinent and the ifles adjoining. But from thefe 
general ftridtures on the character of Hercules 
afid his worftiip, let us take a nearer retrofpedl 
of the fage and fecluded inhaliitants of the 
groves of Mona. 

The Dniids are, by Pliny and other wri- 
lers, aflerted to have derived their name from 
S^vs, an oak ; but, as the order probably cx- 
ifted prior to the Greek term, and as it is not 
eafy to conceive whence the Druids in their 
caverns Ihould have learned to talk Greek, it 
is (af(U' to derive it, as betbre intimated, from 
BRU, or DERU, an old Celtic word of the 

fame 
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fjime fignification, whence, it is likely, thcf 
Greek was formed. 

Strabo diftinguifties this venerable tribe of 
philofophers into three clalTes; bards, 

’Oo«Ts<f, ftridlly priefts, and properly 

the facrificei's under oaks.* Csefar, in his 
iixth book de Bello Gallico, has difcourfed 
largely concerning theie holy ifermits and their 
religious inttitutions. The whole of his ac¬ 
count is too long for infertion in theie pages; 
but it is very remarkable that he derives the 
Druids of Gaul from Britain, whereas the 
mpre general opinion among antiquaries is, 
that the Druids of Britain were a colony from 
Gaul. Among other points of doctrine pecu¬ 
liar to them, he enumerates their belief in and 
inculcation of the immortality of the foul, 
and its fucceffive tranfmigrations through va¬ 
rious bodies ; their myllerious magical rites; 
their theories of the heavens, and the mo¬ 
tions of the liars; their knowledge of the 
magnitude of the earth, and their profound 
fpeculations in phyfics, in morals, and in theo- 
logy.-f ■ When it is conlidered that all this 
accumulation of fcience was confined to one 


♦ Strabo, lib. iv. p. 189. 
f Cslkr's Comment, lib. iv. cap. 13. 
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order, or of a nation, involved other- 
wife in the profoundeft ignorance and barba¬ 
rity, th^ arifes ftill more abundant reafon to 
fappoie that fcience of exotic growth and that 
order of foreign original. 

Dr. Borlafe, author of the Hiftory and 
Antiquities of Cornwall, has devoted a chap¬ 
ter of that leanild work to the conlideration 
of the circumftances fo remarkably hmilar be¬ 
tween the religious rites of the Britilh Druids 
and the old Perfians. As-, however, in the 
former part of the Indian 'I'heology, I have 
entered at great length into the fubjeft of the 
Perfian worfliip, and haVe aheady proved 
the near affinity which the Perfian reli¬ 
gion, in many of its grand and leading 
points, bore to that eflabliihed in India, 
and as wo have learned from Sir W. Jones, 
not only that a race of Brahmins anciently 
fate on the throne of I'erlia, but that nine 
words out of ten of the old Pahlavi dia¬ 
led! aie genuine Sanfereet; I conceive that 
every frelh proof adduced by Dr. Borlafe, of 
the ftriking finiilitude in the religious dodlrines 
and cmemonies of thefe difiant tribes of phi- 
lofophers, is an additional corroboration of 
the hypothefis, v'hich afierts them to be*of the 
ancient fchopl of the venerable Brachmans, 

and 
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and of the fe6t of the eldeif Buddha, becaule 
they venerated Mercury, and Buddha is the 
Indian Mercury, honoured with the feme 
rites, and decorated with the fame fymbols. 

Various v riters alfo on Britilli antiquities 
have judged, from a partial examination of the 
Phoenician mythology, that the whole of the 
Aliatic fuperllitions im{x>Jlbd into Britain 
were brought into this country by a Phoeni¬ 
cian colony ; but this decilion, though partly 
juft, becaufe colonies did undoubtedly in very 
early ages migrate hither from Tyre, with 
poffibly a chief alTuming the name of Her¬ 
cules for their condudilor, fince Hercules was 
the grand agent of antiquity on all thefe 
occafions, is not true in the extent contended 
for. It will be recollected, that, at the remote 
period at which I fuppofe the firft colonies to 
have moved off from the great Tauric range, 
the whole malsof Eaftern fuperftitionsv'ascon- 
centrated in Aflyria, and that the Phoenician 
religion,, as well thole parts of it which were of 
a purer nature as thole which were corrupted 
by the prevailing Sabian idolatry, was, with 
exception to*a few local divinities, anchpecu- 
liar rites afterwards adopted in Phoenicia, the 
eftablilhed religion of the bigher Afta and the 
Brachmans. 


Of 
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Of a gi^Bi and comprehenfive argument, it 
is impoffible, confiftently with propriety in 
a mere Diflertation, to unfold morc than a few 
leading traits ; and thofe I (hall devolve in as 
much order as the inveftigation of a fubje<ft 
lo remote, and, in its nature, defultor 3 % will 
allow of. There are few fa6ts in ancient hif- 
tory which can ^ fo clearly proved, as that 
the god Buddha, or Boodh, of the Indians, 
■was the Oden, or Woden, of the northern na¬ 
tions. The fa’ll proof of it is, that very curi¬ 
ous circumllancc with which the acquaint¬ 
ance of Mr. Halhed with the Sanfcrect lan¬ 
guage enabled him firll to make his country¬ 
men acquainted ; that the days of the week, 
in India, are named after the fame planets to 
which they were afligncd by the Creeks and 
Romans; and that Boodh wak, or Dies 
Boodh, is that fourth day of the week, which, 
in our language, derived from the Celtic and 
Getic, is aenominated Woden dies, that is, 
Odens, or Woden’s Day, corruptly pronoun¬ 
ced Wednefday. The period in which the 
Indian Boodh flourilhed, which was in the 
earlieil poil-diluvian ages, as well as his pla¬ 
netary deiignation, and the allronomical fym- 
bols with which he is adorned, evince him to 
be the lame identical perfon as the Taut of 

Phoenicia, 
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Phoenicia, whom all antiquity, not dreaming 
of an Indian Boodh, with united voice, allows 
to have originally migrated from Plioenicia, 
and to have fettled in Upper Egypt. Taut, in 
truth, was no other than the elder Hermes, or 
god Anubis, of that counlry ; and it was this 
exotic god-king, as 1 have ell'eM'hcre endea¬ 
voured to make fully evideniS who caufed tliat 
moftancient andfublime lymbol of the Tri-uue 
Deity, the Wing, the Globk, and the Sjbii- 
PENT, to be exalted on the lofty portals of 
all the Egyptian temples, as an eternal me¬ 
mento to revolving ages, that fuch a patriar¬ 
chal notion of a dillindhion in the divine na¬ 
ture did acifuall^y' exift; and, where it now 
Hands, as may be feen in the coireCt and 
beautiful engravings of Pococke andNorden, 
many of them copied into the preceding vo¬ 
lumes of Indian Antiquities. It was alfo this 
identical Taut, who, under that other name 
of Hermes, inllructed the Egyptians in the 
elements of aftronomy, mufic, and letters"; 
and who, borrowed from the mythology of 
thofc nations, under the later name of Mer¬ 
cury, was venerated by the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans as the God of Eloquence and Com¬ 
merce. That in the mythologies of Alia 
there Ihould have been two Boodhs and two 

Hermes 
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Hermes will not appear ftrange to thofe rea¬ 
ders' who may refle<5t on the general preva-* 
knee in the ancient world of the clodrine of 
divine and fucceffive emanations. Each was 
worfhipped as a deity, and each decorated 
with fimilar illuftrative iulignia; for, it was 
the uniform fyftem of the ancients, when 
they exalted to divine honoui's Ibme dillin- 
guilhed mortal, to inveft the deified perfon 
with the fymbols of the virtues and the 
fciences for which he was, when living, moft 
celebrated; while, in a conltant contempla¬ 
tion of the allegorical and fpiritualixed cha- 
raefter, they forgot, by degrees, his terreftrial 
origin. Thus Hermes, having taught the 
Egyptians mufic, they gave him a telludo, or 
tyre, a fymbol for ever occiuTing in the ca¬ 
verns of the Thebais; that teftudo af terwards 
exalted to the flues for one emblem ; while, 
for another, they gave him wings, and called 
him the Meffcngcr of the Gods, either allud¬ 
ing to the rapitl revolution of the planet that 
bore his name, or becaufe, as an aftronomer, 
he had explored the heavens, and revealed to 
man the fecrets of the fky. In fa6t. Taut, 
Buddha, and Hermes, are only the varied 
appellations of fome diftinguifhed chara^er, 
the immediate defeendant of Noah, v'ho ear- 

lieft 
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lieft cultivated the arts reviving after the dc* 
luge, and who, leading colonies to diftant re¬ 
gions, diffufed the light of fcience over the re¬ 
novated globe. To this illuftrious character, 
as was before obferved in ihe cafe of the Af- 
lyrian or Hercules Belus, the founder of the 
race of the Heraclidfe and the Belida;, the 
feveral branches of the patriarchal family laid 
claim as a common anceftor; aflumed his 
name as the chieftain of their tribe, regarded 
him as their tutelary genius, and, in the re- 
fpedlive fyltems of mythology, inftituted a- 
raong them in fucceeding ages, adored him as 
a divinity. 

If tiie reader lliould be of opinion, thattlie 
very remarkable circumftance, of the fame 
planetary deity giving name to the fame day of 
the week in India and Britain, will not prove 
the abfolute identity of Boodh, of Woden, 
of Taut, and of Hermes, let us go froni 
Britain to Gaul, where another branch of the 
great Celtic family fettled, for corroborative 
evidence of that identity, and we lhall find, 
in the appellation of one of their chief dei¬ 
ties, the veiy title of the Phcenician and Egyp¬ 
tian God. llie name of Thoth and Taut is 
found very little diiguifed in Theutates, 
though I own the benign charai^er of the 

Indian 
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Indian Boodh, vrYioforhade human facrifices, is 
not fo very apparent in that line of Lucan's 
Pharfalia, 

' —■■■** Immitis placatur fanguinc diro 

Theutates.*' Lib. L V. 439. 

The circumftance, however, of the Indian 
god’s forbidding thefe cruel facrifices, is a 
proof of their cxiftcnct; in the early period of 
his reign ; and one or both of the fubjoined 
arguments may be reafoiiably urged as a jial- 
liative for the continuance of a part of his vo- 
tarjes in thefe nefarious rites, either, in the 
firft place, that they inigralcd before the order 
for their fiipprellion was publicly proinulged; 
or, in thefecond, that the native Scythian fe¬ 
rocity, not being entirely fubdued by their 
commerce^ with the Thahmins and the gentler 
laws of the mild Veelhmi, obftinately conti¬ 
nued to prac^tife a rite fo congenial to the ori¬ 
ginal bent of a martial and liinguinary difpo- 
iition. If after this any doubt Ihould remain 
in -the reader’s miiul concerning the identity 
of the deity, let him advert to the fvmbols 
which he bore, the mode by which the Dmids 
reprefented him, and to that peculiar allegori¬ 
cal delineation of the doddrines which he 
tau^t the Oriental world in the figure of the 

ORB, 
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ORB, SERPENT, and WINGS, whicli 13 engraved 
in not lefs confpicuous charac^ei's on the- 
extenfive plains of Abury, in Wiltlhire, than 
in the Thebais of ancient Egypt. 

Caefar exprefsly fays, that the Druids wor- 
Ihipped Mercury, and he doubtlefs allerted 
this from having obferved in Britain the ufual 
fyinbols with which Mercury was decorated at 
lioine, the winged rotl with the ferpents 
twined around it. But there was another 
inode of re[)rcfenting Ilcrnies among the Afia- 
tics, wliicli was equally cuftouiary among the 
Druids ; and it is a circmnftance of nod’mall 
moment in this argument. It was by a ftatue 
calied llerrna, which was a fort of fquare or 
cubical figure of marble, or brafs, without 
arms or legs to complete the fimilitude of 
cither human or ccleliial being. Thcfe cubi¬ 
cal ftatues were placed in the vcftibules of 
their temples, and were intended as exprellive 
emblems of the God of Eloquence and Tmth, 
lince they werepolithed fquares, on every fide 
equal, which way foever they were turned. 
Paufanius tells us that the inhabitants of 
Phares, in Achaia, round the ftatue of their 
principal divinity Mercury, erected, in the fo- 
ruin of that city, thirty cubics of polifhed 
marble, in honour of that deity, whofe fymbol 

was 
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iras ft cube :• and "Dr. Borlafe, fpeakiag <wf 
the Teneration of the Druids for the cube, 
obferves, “ A cubic was their fjrtibol for 
Mercury, who, as the MeflTenger of the Gods, 
was efteemed the index, orfymbol, of truth, 
always like to itlclf, as it is with a cuBR.-f- 
There was another very remarkable fymbol 
of Tatit, or Mercuiy, prevalent in Egypt as 
well as in India. It was the letter T, or, in 
other words, the croft, or crux Ilermisy in 
which form we find many of the more ancient 
pagodas of India, as Benares and Mattra, ereiSt- 
ed; and many of the old Egyptian llatues, as 
is well known to antiquaries, are reprefented 
bearing tliis lymbol in their hand or on their 
breafts. D’Ancarville, and the generality of 
mythologifts, ex])lain tlns»fymbol as referring 
to tlie groft phylical worlhip to which the an¬ 
cients were fo greatly tuldic^ed, and as anem- 
blem of Jupiter Generator, or the deity in his 
creative capacity, in ancient Egypt and India, 
and which Mr. Bruce frequently met with in 
his travels through the higher Egypt and 
Abyflinia. I have elfewhere obferved the very 
fmgulai' manner after which the Latin vulgate. 


• Paufanias in Achaicis, lib.vii. cap. a*. 

Borlaie's Antiquitiea of Comwal), p. Ss. 

and, 
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ftndjdcdc^ingtd Lowth, prof>dt)lj th« itncient 
^pies of the Septuagint, have rendered the 
original of that paflage in Ez^iel ix. 4. I 
mil feta mark upon their forehead; rendering it> 
in their verfion, I will mturk them on the fore^ 
head with the letter tau; which affords room 
to fiippofe it was a fymbol of a more facred 
import than is generally imagined in the eariy 
.patriarchal ages. 

Now it is a fa^ not lefs remarkable than 
Well attefted< that the Druids in their groves 
Were accuftomed to fele^ the moft ^tely 
and beautiful tree as an emblem of the deity 
they adored; and,- having cut off the fide 
branches^ they affixed two of the largefl of 
them to the higheft part of the trunk, in fuch 
a manner as that thofe branches^ extended on 
each fide like the arms of a man, together 
with the body# prefented to the fpedtator the 
appearance of a huge crofs; and on the 
l«rk, itf various places, was actually inferibed 
the letter Thau- On the right arm -was in- 
fcribed Hefus, (their Mars,) on the left Bele> 
nus, and on.the middle of the trunkTha>< 
tanis.* 

* Confttlt BorUfe^ and the expiefi authorities which he adduce# 
bt the truth of this cutioas fa^i p. 108» ‘ 
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The teftndd alfo, or lyre of Hermes; fo 
-congenial to the celebrated harp of the ancient 
Britains, that harp with whic^ Diodoms in* 
.forms U8» the Hy perboreans, in their ifland 
near Gaul, perpetually chaunted the praif^ of 
iApollO, in a magnificent temple of a circular 
form, ihould not be forgotten in this review 
of the parallel characters and lymbols of Her* 
mes and of Buddha. 

From the whole weight of evidence coUeCted 
from the page of hiftory, and from the united 
voice of tradition, aCting together upon the 
mind of M. Le Clerc, one of the ablefi; my* 
thologifts that ever wrote, it was that writer's 
decided opinion, that the Theutates of the 
Gauls, the Hermes of the Greeks, and the 
Mercury of the Bomans^ was the fame per* 
fon with the Thoth, or Taut, of Egypt; but 
a review of peculiar lymbols and circum- 
ilances above enumerated, and more efpecially 
his name being alfigned to the fame day of the 
,week in die ailronomical fyftem of all thefe 
lefpeCtive nations, feems to place the fiuSt be* 
yond,future difpute. Wliofoeyer of the No- 
achidae, the oiiginal prototypal character, of 
which thefe are the varied copy, might have 
'‘b^n, Us dbfi^ation in antiquity as the Gdid 
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6^ Mek:fituits and Travellers poinCs him bu{ asf 
the condu(Stor of colonies to diftant regions^ 
and the founder of that cotnmercial inter- 
courfe among men, which neceflarily refults 
from extending the line of civilized fociety. 
The learned Bochart, in his Phaleg*, ftrongly 
eontendhig that the Phoenician deity Hermes 
was no other than Canaan, the fon of Ham, 
endeavours to prove this point from the very 
etymon of his name, for Cnaan, or Canaan, 
lignifies trader, which is the exadt import of 
the Celtic Merc, or Mercator. He explains 
the wings generally drawn and fculptured on 
the head and feet of this Phoenician deity as 
^lufive to the devotion of that people to navl< 
gation and%ommerce, and fymbolical of the 
(ails of thhfe fwift veffels that wafted them, in 
queft of tin, to the remote regions of the 
Calfiterides, on the coaft of Britain. Founded, 
probaHy, on ancient traditions refpedling his 
univ^al agency in the poft-diluvian ages, was 
the pleafant Greek fhble recorded by Lucian, 
in one of his dialogues, who deferibes this 
deity as having ftolen the trident of Neptune, 
the arrows of Apollo, the fword of Mars, the 
jforceps of Vulcan,, and tlje girdle of Venus.-f* 

PlMle{^ Kb. i. f ap. >. f See th»IXalogue of Vulcan et ApoMo. 
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Independently; however, of mythologilciid 
jymllrals and thofe religious rites, upon the 
difcuifion of which I lhall enter at large in 
the next fe6tion, the hypothefis for which I 
contend is farther confirmed by the; very 
ftriking fimilitude of certain civil feftive cuf^ 
toms immemorially eilablilhed inthefe iilands 
to thofe at this day flourilhing in the Sail; 
eulloms of which the antiquary has in vain- 
endeavoured in Weftem climes to explore the 
origin or account for the inftitution. 


TIIS FIRST OF APRIL, 

OR THE ANCIENT FEAST OP T^E VERNAL 
EQUINOX, EQUALLY OBSERVED IN INDIA 
AND BRITAIN. 

THE firft of April was anciently obferved 
m Britain as a high and general feftival, in 
which an unbounded hilarity reigned through 
every order of its inhabitants; for the fun at. 
that period of the year entering into the 
Aries, the new year, and with it the feafon of 
rural fports and vernal delight, was then fup^ 
p(^d to have commenced. The proof of the 

great 
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great antiquity of the obfenrance of this an* 
nual feftival, as well a# the probability of itii 
priginal eftablilhment in an Afiadc region* 
arifes hrom the evidence of fadls afforded us 
by aftronomy* which ihall prefently be ad< 
duced. Although the reformation of the year 
by the Julian and Gregorian calendars* and 
the adaptation of the period of its commence- 
ment to a,different and far nbbler fyilem of 
theology* have occafioned the feftival fports, 
anciently celebrated in this country on the 
firft of April* to have long fince ceafed; and 
although the changes occafioned* during a 
long lapfe of years, by the fhifting of the 
equino6tial points* have in Afia itfelf been 
produdtiwPof important allronomical altera¬ 
tions as to the exa6l cera of the commence¬ 
ment of the year; yet on both continents feme 
very remarkable traits of the jocundity, which 
then reigned* remain even to thefe difiant 
times. Of thofe preferved in Britain, none of 
the leaft remarkable or ludicrous is that relic 
of its priftine pleafantry, the general practice 
of making aprii. pools* as it is called* on the 
firft day of that month; but this Colonel 
Pearce, in a paper publiflied in the fecond vo¬ 
lume of the Afiatic Refearches, has proued to 
have been an immemorial cuilom among the 
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' Hindoosy^t a celebrated feftival holden ab<^ 
^e^me period in India, wjl^ich is called ^ 
Hali fedival. 1 (hall infert the account in 
the Colonel’s own words: Paring the HuU> 
■when mirth and feftivity reign among Hin-r 
doos of every clafs, one fubjei^ of divejrlion is 
to fend people on errands and expeditions, 
that are to end in difappointment, and raife.a 
laugh at the expenfe of the peifon fent. TThe 
Huli is always in March, and the laji day is 
the general holiday. I have never yet heard 
any account of the origin of this Engliih cufi- 
tom; but it is unqueilionably very ancient, 
and is ftill kept up even in great towns, 
though lefs in them than in the country: with 
us, it is chiefly confined to the lo|||er clafs of 
people, but in India high and low Join in it, 
and the late Suraja Doulah, I am told, was 
very fond of making Huli fqols, though he 
was a MulTulman of the higheft rank* They 
carry the joke here fo far, as to fend letters 
making appointments, in the name of perfons, 
who, it is known, muft be abfent from thdir 
houfe at the time fixed upon; and the laugh is 
always in proportion to the trouble given.”* 
The leaft inquiry into the ancient cuilqqis 
pf ^ilpha, or the minuteft acquaintance w}(h 

Afiadp Reibrehes, toI. ii. p. 334« 
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Hie gdietia afixonUcal mythology 6f Aifo, 
would have tai^t Colonel Pearce, that thte^ 
Iboundlefs hilarity and jocund fports prevalent 
on the firft day of April in England, and du> 
ring the Hui.i feftival of In^lia, have their 
origin in the ancient practice of celebrating 
with feftival rites the period of the vernal 
e(|uinox, or the day when the new year of 
Perfia anciently began. 1 have added, below, 
the order of the Indian months, as they are 
enumerated by Sir William Jones himfelf, in 
the Aftatic Refe^ches, and have added the 
Engliih names of our correfponding months, 
and tranflations of the Sanfcreet appellations 
of the afterifms. 

Afwin, April; 1 Mefli, Ram. 
Carti, Mat/; I Vrifli, ■ Bull. 
Agrah^an, Ji/ne; f Mit’hun, Twins. 
Paufli, July; . J Carcat, Crabi 4 

Magh, Atiguji; 1 Sinh, Lion. 

Phalgnn, September;! Canya, Virgin. 
Chaitr, OBober; f Tula, Balance. 

Vaifac'h, 'Nacember;} Vrifchic, Scarp. 8 

Jaiiht’h, December;"^ Dhan, Bow, 
Aihar, January;- I Macar, Capric. 

Sravan, February; | Cumbh, A0ir. 

Bhadr, March; J Min, Fijk, is 
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The indiaiM now, indeed, bc^ ifa^ ym» - 
m the elevrath of April, atad the Perfianf 
hnire adopted, in their civil concerns, th« 
Mohammedan paode of computation; bnt 
both nations probably, in the remote ages to 
which we allude, began their year wbcsn the 
Sun entered into the fign Aries, and the auf 
cient Perfian coins llamped with the head cf 
the flam, which, according to B’Ancarvill^ 
were.offered to Gmnihid, the founder of Pwt' 
fepolis, and firft reformer of the folar year 
among the Perfians*, are an additional de^ 
monfbation of the hi^ antiquity of this 
fefiival. It is ftill obferved, in that country, 
finder the title of Napeas,. a word which 
means, the firft day of. the year; ind in thp 

Ambafi'ador's Travels,” the writer acquaints 
fi3,that fome of their body being deputed to 
congratulate the Shah, on the firil day of the 
year, they found him at the palace of 
lipahan, fitting at a banquet, and having ne^ 
him the Minatziii, or aftrologer, who rofii 
up ever and anon, and taking his ai^rolabe, 
went to obferve the fun; and, at the very mo? 
ment of the fun’s reaching the equator, ha 
pibl^ed akmd the new yearj the com* 

* See.^'Ancanrille, voi. Hi. f. 115 $ and Jone«** Short HiAorjr 
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lifliiaeiiiaiit of which was <%lebrated by th# 
fiiiag of great gems both ^To^l the cahle an^ 
city walls, and by the found of all Hmds of 
in&uments.”* 

The F^an and Tartar monarchy* fitting 
on the throne of India, ftill preferved invio¬ 
lable a cuftom which probably had its <Mrigin 
when the firft great dynafty of the Pifhdadian 
line, of which Caiumeras was the he^, ex-* 
tended their fway over the greater pMt of 
^a, and we have afironomical proof, that 
the vernal equinox could not have co-incided 
with the firfi degree of Aries later, at leaftj 
than two thoufand five hundred years before 
Cbrift, which might be the precife period 
when the >^firfi colonics began to migrate 
ftom Afia towards tlie weft, and very much 
builds up the hypothefis for which 1 contend, 
of the j^glifti being derived from an Afiatic 
feftival. i That entertaining and judicious 
writer. Sir Thomas Roe, was ambaftador 
firongt our Court to that of Delhi, when the 
Nauruz feftival was celebrated there in l6l6, 
midhisaccountof it, as well as thatof the cere¬ 
mony of weighing the Mogul on his own birth¬ 
day, are fo curious, and the tradt itfelf withal fo 


• AmbafUdor'i Tntrd*, p. 22a Edit, folio, iMx. 
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I fhaJl be eaiily pardohed by 
leaders for prefenling them with an autheh-^ 
l^ted account of the unequalled magrii* 
ficcnce of a court, once the moft fplendid and 
powerful in Afia, but now utterly degraded, 
arid its pomp extinguiihed. The fedival at 
Delhi lafted nine days, and a kind of fair, like 
that holden at Venice during the carnival, 
and probably copied from this ancient £aft~ 
ern kind of fellival, during the extenfive com-* 
mercial intercourfe formerly carried on be¬ 
tween the Venetians and India, feems to 
have been the principal amulement. 

The Nauruz, in India, is kept in imi|»<« 
tion of the Periian feftival of that name; arid 
is celebrated after the following manner. 
A throne is erected four feet from tlie ground 
in the Durbar court; from the back whereof 
to the place where the king comes out, 
a fquare of hfty-lix paces in length; and 
forty-three in breadth, is railed in, and 
covered with fair canopies of cloth of gold, 
filk, or velvet, joined together, and held up 
with canes covered after the fame manner* 
The ground is laid with good Perfian carpets 
very large, into which place come all the men 
of i^.ahty to attend tlie king, except fonie 
few that are witliiq a little rail right before 
^ tire 
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tlitojiie'to leceive his commands. WitMa 
this fqiiare there were fet out, for Ihew, mai^ 
JUttle houfes, one of them of fover, and fome 
pther euriofities of value. The princo-fultau 
liad on the left fide a pavillion, the fupportejs 
,vhereofwere covered with jlilver, as were fome 
jpf thofe alfo near the king's throne. The 
form of this throne was fquare, the matter, 
wood inlaid with mother-of-pearl, home up 
^with four pillars, and covered with cloth of 
gold. About the edge, over head, like a va- 
Jlence, was a net fringe of good pearl, from 
;which hung down pomegranates, apples, 
pears, and fuch fruit of gold, , but hollow. 
Within it, the king fat on cnfhions very rich 
in pearls and jewels, Hound about the court 
before the throne, the principal men had 
erei^ted fonts, which encompaifed the court, 
and lined'them with velvet, damafk, or tafior 
ty, for foe moft part, but fome fow with 
cloth of gold; into which they letired, and 
fat to fhew all their wealth. For antiently 
foe kings ufed to go to every tent, and take 
thence what they pleafed; but now it is phan^ 
ged, the king fitting to receive what new* 
year’s gifts are brought him,”* 

• $ir Thomas Roe^s Journal apufl Ijlarrv vp]» i* p» 
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' Hie new-born Sun, and the birth-day of 
the Perfian monarch, the fon of the Sun, and 
hift reprefen tative oh earth, were fellivals at» 
tended with rites too iimilar not to be noticed 
in a Work difcuiling the mythological ahtiqui- 
ties of Afia, Nothing can be more brilliant, 
iOT hiore truly detailed, than that felliva), as 
related by the fame author It may ferve as 
hn awful lelTon to imperial pride: for the 
grandeur defcribed, and the dynafty itfelf, 
are now annihilated, 

“ The fecond of September was the king's 
birth-day, and kept with great folemnity. 
On this day the king is weighed againft jew¬ 
els, gold, lilver, fluffs of gold, lilver, and 
many other rich and rare articles, of eveiy 
fort a little, which is all given to the Brah^ 
mins. He was fo fplendid in jewels, that I 
own in my life I never faw fuch ineflimable 
wealth together. The time was Ipent in 
bringing his greateft elephants before him ; 
fome of which, being lord-elephants, had their 
chains, bells, and furniture of geld and filver, 
with many gilt banners and flags carried about 
them, and dght or ten elephants waiting on 
each of them, clothed in gold, filk, and fil- 
ver. In this manneiC about twelve, companies 
pafledby rnioll richly adorned, the firft having 
" 1 all 
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nil tlie plates on his head and breaft fet 
rubies and meralds, being a beaft of wonder-' 
hd bulk and beauty. They bowed down 
before the king, making their reverence very 
handlbmely i this was the fineft Ihew of beads 
1 ever faw. The mogul himfelf was fitting 
<^ofide^ed on a little throne, all covered witii 
diamonds, pearls, and mbies. Before him a 
table of gold, and on it about fifty pieces of 
gold plate, all fet with jewels, fome very great 
and extremely rich, fome of them of leis va* 
lue, but all of tliem almoft covered with fmall 
ftones. His nobility about him in their beft 
equipage, whom he commanded to drink mer> 
nly feveral forts of wine Handing by in great 
fiaggona. On afuddenthe king rofe, we re¬ 
tired ta the Durbari and fat on the carpets^ 
attendinig his coming out. Not long after he 
came, and fat about half an hour, till his la¬ 
dies at their door had mounted their ele¬ 
phants^ which were about fifty, all of them 
richly adorned, but chiefly three with turrets 
<m their baoks all endofed with grates of gold 
wire to look throu^, and canopi^ over of 
cloth of filver. Then the- king came down 
the Hairs with fuch an acclamation of Health 
to the king I as wquld have out-roared cannon. 
At the foot of the flairs, where 1 met him, 
t and 
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libii fhuflted to be nex^ one brought a mighfj 
another a difli of white ftuff like ftarch, 
into' which he put his finger, and touched 
the fiih, and fo rubbed it on his forehead; a 
ceremony ufed prefa^hg good fortune. Then 
nnother came, and girt on his fword and hung 
on his buckler fet all over wiUi diamonds and 
rubies, the belts of gold fuitable. Another 
hung on his quiver with thirty arrows, and 
his bow in a cafe, being the fame that waa 
prefented by the Perfian ambafiador^ On his 
head he wore a rich turban with a plume of 
herons’ feathers, not many, but long. On 
one fide hung a ruby unfet, as big as a wal-* 
nut; on the other fide a diamond as large; in 
the middle an emerald like a heart, much 
bigger. His ftaff was wound about with a 
chain of great pearl, rubies, and diamonds, 
drilled. About his neck be wore a chain of 
three firings of moft excellent pearl, the lar- 
geft I ever faw. Above his elbows, armlets 
fet with diamonds, and on his wrifi three 
rows of feveral forts; his hands bare, but al-^ 
inofi on every finger a ring. His gloves, which 
were Engliih, fiuck under his girdle, Hia 
ccN|t of cloth of gold, without fleeves, upon a 
fine fmmn, as thin as lawn. On his feet a 
pair of buikins embroidered, with pearl, thi^ 

toea 
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toes (harfrand turning up. Thus armed ai^ 
accoutred he went to the coach that attended 
him, with his new Englifh fervant, who was 
clothed as richi as any player, and more p.udy, 
^nd had broke four horfes, which were trap? 
ped and hamefTed in gold velvets. This was 
the coach he ever fat in, made by that 
lent out of England, ib like that I knew it not 
but by tlie cover, which was a Perfian gold 
velvet. He fat at the end, and on each fide 
went two eunuchs, who carried fmall maces 
of gold fet all over with rubies, with a long 
bunch of horfe-tail to llap the flics away. 
Before him, went drums, bafe trumpets, and 
loud mufic, many canopies, umbrellas, and 
other flrange enfigns of majefly, made of 
cloth of gold, fet in many places with rubies. 
Nine led borfes, the furniture of fome gar- 
niflied wim rubies, fome Avith pearls and emc: 
raids, fonie only with ftuds enamelled. The 
Perfian ambaflador prefented him wi:h a horfe. 
Next behind came three palankins, the car* 
riages and feet of one plated with gold, fet afi 
the ends with flones, and covered with crim* 
fon velvet embroidered with peml, and 
fringe of great pearl hanging in ropes 9, 
foot deep, a border about it fet with ru¬ 
bies and emeralds. > A footman carried a 

footflod 
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of gold fet with ftones. The other 
two palankihs were covered and lined only 
with cloth of gold. Next followed the Eng- 
liih coach newly covered and richly adorned, 
which he had given to Queen Normahall, who 
&t in it< Alter them a thirds in which fat 
his younger fons. Then followed about 
twenty ejephants-royal, led forhhn to mount, 
ib rich in Hones and furniture, that they 
glittered like the fun. Every elephant had 
fundry flags of cloth of filver, gilt fatin, and 
taffety.”* 

To return from this Ihort digfdfidn to the' 
lymbols and monuments remaining in the EaH 
plainly alluflve to this feftival. Itj doubt« 
lefs, arofe from this circumftance, that the 
ancient Egyptians, as Eufebius informs us; 
at Elephantine, worlhipped the figure of a 
man painted &/ue, to mark his celeftial origin, 
having the head of a ram, and the horns of 
a goat, which encompafled a difle, defignating 
hereby the folar and lunar conjumHion in the 
fign Aries. This, in lad;, is the true Jupiter 
Ammon of antiquity,* whofe lymbol was' a 
tarn : and he was thus pourtrayed on the E> 
l^tian zodiac long before the Gre^s arrogated 

* Sm SirThonat Rm'( Joumal, aj^ HaznH. «ol. t. p. <44. 
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to themfelvM the honour of being the inveii^ 
tors of the aftronomical afterifms. 

Dr. Stukely, in his Abury, p. 68, is of opi¬ 
nion, that the four folar ingrelTes into the car¬ 
dinal points have been obferved as the fea- 
Ibns of public facrificing from the creation of 
the world ; and, in reality, hiftory acquaints 
us, that the four grand folemnities or gene- 
ral facrifices of the Druids were at the equi¬ 
noxes and the folllices. None, however, 
was celebrated with greater feftival pomp than 
the vernal equinox, for it was at that period, 
tlxe firft of April, old ftyle, that the Arch- 
Druid, arrayed in ftole of virgin white, to de¬ 
note unfulliedchaftity, the facred anguinum, or 
druid-egg^ inchafed in gold, fufpended around 
his neck, bearing in one hand the myilical 
rod or ftaff, equally ufed by the Brahmins of 
India and the Magi of Perfia, and elevating 
in the other, the golden fickle, iffued forth in 
folemn proceffion to gather the facred, won- 
der-woricibg, misletoe from its 

parent oak ; under the expanfive lhade of 
whofe branches the vidtims were facrificed, 
and the feftive rites commenced. Knowing 
the veneration entertained in India for the 
bovine fpecies, wecoiuld fcarcely believe, that 
a racei defcended, as I contend, from the 

VOL. VI. p Brahmins, 
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or at leaft educated iu the fchc^d 
of Brahma, could then immolate, as was tli€j 
conftsmt cuftomof the Druids after gathering 
the miiletoe, two white bulls that had nev^ 
borne the yoke, did we not know that both 
the Brahmins and the Perfians were anciently 
addicted to the Gomeoha Jco, or facrifice of 
the bull, in honour of the Sun. Nor can we 
wonder that the mittetoe, thus gathered, was 
afterwards offered to Taranis, or Jupiter; that 
deity who was fuppofed to prefide in Aries, 
as the guardian genius of the confiellation, 
and whofe fymbol, we have juft obferved, was 
the ram. 

Mr. Volney, with that determined fpirit of 
fcepticiftn which diftinguifties his^ wntiogs» 
contends, that the feaftoftheJewifh pafibver^ 
when the pafchal lamb was faciihced, derived 
its real origin, not from the awful event re* 
corded in Scripture, but from the ancient 
Egyptian cuftom of obierving with feftival 
rites the period when the Sun arrives at the 
equino&ialhne, and the Hebrew wcnrd FAsenay 
which certainly figniftes paJagCy he mteifarcto 
as defcriptive merely of the Sunh paffing 
from one hemifphere into the other. The 
ancient Jews and their modem ddceudaaht 
andoubtedly kept, and do keep, this moft frN 
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^emn feftival at the verpal equinox, beginiun^ 
it on the fvenipg qf the fourteenth .of the 
in<»»th Nif»n» and continuing it in March^ 
for feven days afterwards., including the 
twentieth, on which day the Sun actually 
reaches the equinodial line. But, indepen- 
d^tly of tlip folemn ^everation of Holy Writ 
as to the origin and defign of the palTover, 
the national records of the Hebrews, and their 
continued obfervation of it during fo many 
ages, with rites peculiar and appropriate to 
the profefled intention, rites not otherwife to 
be accounted for, are unanfwerable proofs of 
the divine origin of that inllitution among 
them. With equal confidence and impiety he 
diftorts tl^ expreflions, fo often occurring in 
^Scripture, of the Lambof God, of thecomingof 
foe Redeemer, and the regenerator of a fallen 
world, referring them toan aftrononucal origin, 
and fh^ inillemuum of Chriftjans to that au- 
ipiciotts period when the grand 
drall take place; after the Sun fhall have tra^ 
veiled through the zodiaca) afterifms, apd 
begin the new Annus Magnus in the firft de¬ 
gree of the iign Aries. 

There is, alfo, another annual feftiyah ce¬ 
lebrated on the fame day in both countries, 
which opens a not lefs exteofive and curious 
F 2 field 
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feld for inquiry ; and as the inveftigation 
win lead to a difplay of Oriental manners, 
founded on aftronomical fpeculation, I (hall 
diicufs the fubje<ft at fome length. 

This feftival was obferved with ceremonies 
wonderfully iimilar in countries fo remote as 
Britain and India; for although I do not re- 
colle<% that Mr. Knight on the ancient Phallic 
worthip has noticed the fa^t, yet the reader 
may reft afTured, that, on the First of May, 
when the Sun enters into the fignTaurus, En- 
gliihmen unknowingly celebrate the Phallic 
feftival of India and Egypt; and he will, per¬ 
haps, be convinced of this, when he (hall re¬ 
coiled; what was intimated in a former volume 
of the Indian Antiquities, thajtthe Greek word 
feiXXos fignifies a poky and the fplendid deco¬ 
ration of golden crowns, which, fomewhat 
after the manner of the gilded falvers and 
fonkards fufpended around the Englifti pa¬ 
geant, adorned that anciently dif- 

played to public view in the Egyptian feftival 
there alluded to. 
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?rUE FIRST OF MAY EQUALLY R^^RDEP 

AS A PHALLIC FESTIVAL IS is|[l^ ASP 

IN BRITAIN. 

WHEN we reflci^l that owing to the 
fion of the equinoxes, after the rate ofi^ 
venty-two years to a degiee, a total alteration 
has taken place through all the figns of the 
ecliptic, infomuch that thofe Hal’s which for¬ 
merly were in Aries have now got into Tau¬ 
rus, and thofe of Taurus into Gemini ; and 
when w'e confider alfo the difference before- 
mentioned, occafioned by the reform of the 
calendar, we fliall ceafe to wonder at the dif- 
agi’cemcnt that exifts in refpedl to the exadf 
period of the year on which the great fefti- 
vals were anciently kept, and that on which, 
in imitation of prinueval cuftoms, they are 
celebrated by the moderns, Now the vernal 
equinox, after the rate of that preceffion, 
certainly could not have coincided with the 
fa’ll of May lefs than four thoufand years be¬ 
fore Chrift, which nearly marks the aera of 
the creation, which, according to the bell and 
wifell chronologers, began at the vernal equi¬ 
nox, when all nature was gay and fmiling, 
and the earth arrayed in its Idvelieft verdure, 
and not, as others have imagined, at the 

F 3 dreary 
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dfelify iiu^nfinal ^uinox, whtti that -uattftft 
muft necfeflarily have its b^uty d^clihihg, and 
that earth its verdure decaying. I have little 
doubt, therefore, that May-day, or at leaft 
the day on which the Sun entered Tauixis, has 
been immomorially kept as a facred feftival 
from the creation of the earth and man, and 
was originally intend^ as a memorial of that 
aufpicious period and that momentous e- 
vent. 

Independent, however, of any particular 
allulion to that primaeval event, which, after 
all, is but conjecture, the bull being in thC 
Eaft the univerfal emblem of the fupreme ge¬ 
nerative power that made the world, the pe¬ 
riod of the Sun’s ingrels into that fign could 
fcarcely fail of being regarded with peculiar 
honours by a race involved in the depth of U 
grofs phjlical fuperftition ahd dievoted to the 
Phallic worfliip. On the lofty eminences of 
the Cams, that were extended in a line ovfer 
the whole coaft near which the Druids refided, 
and which were confpicuoufly raifed in fight 
of each other,' it was their cuftom, on May- 
eve, to light up prodigious fires which illujni- 
hed the whole region round about. TLIielb 
fires were in honour of Beal, or Bealan, thh 
iriih and Celtic ^ord for the Sun ; andhehcfe 
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it arofe, that Bealteine is ftill uf^d for May- 
day by the Highlanders of Scotland. 

Two of thefe fires, according to Toland* 
were kindled on May-day in every village of 
the nation, between which the men and 
beads to be facrificed were obliged to pafs; 
one of them being kindled on the Cam, and 
the other on the ground.* Thefo fires were 
fuppofed to confer a fan<ftity upon thofe who 
paired through them, as was the intention in 
the rites of Mithra, when the caftdidate for 
initiation was alternately plunged in baths of 
fire, and water at once to try his refolution, 
and to pm'ify him; a word derived from this 
very cuftom, for is the Greek tenn for Jire, 
Tire ancient and barbarous cuflom of the 
Plioenicians in making their children pa& 
through, the fire to Moloch, is by this prac¬ 
tice of the Druids irrefiftibly brought to our 
recollediion; and, as we know that they wor- 
fliipped the Sun under the title of Moloch, 
fo we ate as certain that that worlhip and 
this rite were derived to them from their 
Eaftern anceiiors. 

On the general devotion of the ancients to 
the worfliip of the Bull 1 have had frequent 

• iSft. dF the DnikU, volt L p. 71. 
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occafion to remark, and more particularly in 
the Indian Hiftory, by their addi<ftion to it at 
that period, 

— Aperit cum comibus annum 
Taurus, — 

“ when the bull with his horns opened the 
vernal year.” 1 obferved that all nations feem 
anciently to have vied with each other in cele¬ 
brating that blifsful epoch; and that the mo¬ 
ment the Sun entered the fign Taurus, were 
dil'played the fignals of triumph and the in¬ 
centives to palfion; that memorials of the 
univerfal feftivity indulged at that feafon arc 
to be found in the records and cuftoms of 
people otherwife the moft oppofite in manners 
and the moil remote in fituation; I could not 
avoid conlidering the circumftance as a ftrong 
additional proof that mankind originally de- 
fcendetl from one great family, and proceeded 
to the fcveral regions in which the^ finally 
fettled from one common and central fpot; 
that the Apis, or facred bull of Egypt, was 
only the fymbol of the Sun in the vigour of 
vernal youth; and that the bull of Japan, breakT 
ing with his horn the mundane egg, was evi¬ 
dently connedled with the fame bovine fpecies 
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of fuperftition, founded on the mixture pf 
aftronomy and mythology. 

. It is remarkable, that one of the moft fo- 
Icmn fealls of the Hindoos, called that of 
Aumna, the day-ftar, falls on the fixth day 
of the new moon in May, and is dedicated, 
fays Mr. IIolwcll, to the Coddefs of Genera¬ 
tion, who is Avorlhippcd when the morning 
liar appears, or at dawn of day, for the pro¬ 
pagation of children, and to remove barren- 
nefs. On this day, he adds, .prefents are 
ufually made by parents to their fons-in-law, 
in token probably of the holy nuptial rite, 
and the day ends with a banquet. This an¬ 
cient cuftom of making prefents to friends, 
and relatives, and great men, on the firft day 
of the n^w year, has defeended down to our 
own times, and the new-year’s gift exhibits tq 
us another remnant of Aliatic hilarity imita¬ 
ting the bounties of nature at the vernal fea- 
fon. 

The ^me Colonel Pearce, before cited, in 
a letter publilhed in the Afiatic Refearches, 
thus deferibes the annual Indian feilival holden 
on the firft of May:- “ I beg leave to. point 
out to the fociety that the Sunday before laft 
was the feftival of Bhavani, (a perfonification 
of verpal nature, the Pea Syria of Chaldea, 
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*Ad Vfwt» Urtnia of Perfii,) which is aa- 
nually celebrated by the Gdf as and all other 
Hindoos, who keep homed cattle for ufe or 
|>roflt. On this feaft they vifit gardens, 
Cre^ a pok in the fields, and adorn it with 
pendants and garlands. The Sunday before 
laft, he adds, was our firft of May, on which 
the fame rites arc performed by the fame clafe 
tS people in England, where it is well known 
to be a relic of ancient fuperllition. It Ihould 
feem, therefore, that the religion of the Eaft 
and the old religion of Britain had a firong 
affinity.”* 

Mr. Finch, too,-!- fpesdcing of the great 
Meydan or fquare of Surat, defcribes what he 
Calls a tall May-pole in the centre, roimd 
which, he fays, the Hindoos make their paf- 
time on the great feftival-days. 

To fatisfy ourfelves that the race who ereft- 
ed the ftupendous circular temple of Stone¬ 
henge were a tiibe of Brachmans, of the feCt 
of BoOdii, we have only to call to mind the 
peculiar predominant fuperftition of that 
tribe, '\riiich, according to I^ician, was the 
adoration the Sun, ^ a fecondary deity, in 

* fee Afiidc ItelmrclMai ii. p. 333. 

f See hk Tttvtlt it Hanit^ Cotte^il, 

a cir* 
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ft tdrculftr danc^, exjpiteffive of his fu{)()6fe(l 
revolution; and to attend to the mode a(W 
which that feA principally teptefented tiieit 
fevourite deity. 

I have ellhwhere obfbrved from Vitruvitis, 
that, in conibrmity to a notion of the an« 
cients, when erecting temples to the pagan 
deities, that the properiied and tun^iohs Of 
the obje6t adored ftiould be attended tO, alt 
the temples to the Son, the Moon, and the 
other planets, were built in a cittvlat 
becaufe thofe orbs perpetually revolve in taft 
circles. Now Diodonw Siculus infoims 
that there was an ifland beyond Gaul, as large 
as Sicily, in Which the HyperbOTcan riice 
adored Apollo in a circular temple, cohfideri 
able for its fize and riches.* ** By ApollO," 
fays one of the beft, but not the pureft writer 
of mythology in the prefent age, “ in thfe 
language of the Greeks of that day, can be 
meant no other perfonage than the Suk;'* and 
he thinks the ifland can be no other than Bri^ 
tain, which might be known to the GleCks fey 
the vague reports of Phoenician marihetk. 
*rhe circumftance of its being thus particuo 
larized, Mr. Knight thinks, is a convincing 


* biiidftakifttiiiai, uo.li 


proof 
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proof of the magnitude and celebrity of this 
ftra<9;ure; and he is of opinion, that Stone¬ 
henge was the identical temple here alluded 
to. This remark of Mr. Knight is perfectly 
congenial with my own fentiments on the 
ifubjed:, and I mean in a future page to give 
the whole paflage, at length from Diodorus, 
w4h fuch ftrittures upon what precedes and 
follows it. as I conceive will place the fa<51; 
beyond difpute. That Gentleman’s confe- 
quent obfervation that the large obelilks of 
itone, found in many parts of the North, 
fuch as thofe at Rui>stone, dpfcribcd in the 
fifth, volume of tlie Archaeologia, and thofe 
near Bv RRouG II bridge, delineated in Stuke- 
ley's Itinerary, and now called the Devil’s Ar¬ 
rows, are vreftiges of the fame religion, is 
made with equal judgement; and evinces the 
writer’s intimate knowledge of the earlietj; 
fuperilitions of the Ea^.* 

That the Druids not lefs than the Brach- 
mans adored the Sun Ni a circular dance', is 
•not only evident from the following paiTages 
.in Athenasus and Pliny, but from many 
otheis in Toland’s Hiftory of the Druids, and 
jpiay be proved fjxim fimilar pradlices at this 


* Mr. oi^ the Phallic 4». 115* 

day 
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day exifting in the Hebrides, and many plaCd^ 
where thofe Druids took up their favourite 
though fecluded refidence. Athenaeus tells us 
that the ancient Gauls, “ when they wor- 
fliipped their Gods, turned round on tlie. right 
hand,”* imitating thereby the apparent mo¬ 
tion of the heavens from eaft to weft, and 
the radiant march of the ftars. Pliny con¬ 
firms this account, by exprefsly faying, “ that 
the Gauls, contrary to the pra6tice of the 
Romans, who were accuftomed in their devo¬ 
tions to turn the body quite round from left 
to right, imitating thereby the courfe of the 
fun and planets, always turned round the 
body, in adorando, from right to left "•f' 
When you worlhip the Gods, fays PJautus, 
worihip turning to the right hand. <SS deos 
falutas dextrovorfum cenfco.X It is a curious 
fa6t, and by no means to be omitted in this 
place, that the ancients, not lefs than the mo¬ 
derns, made the feftive goblet circulate ac¬ 
cording to the courfe of the fun, of which 
no ftronger nor more authentic teftimony 
need be brought than that of old Homer 
himfelf, who deferibes the immortals as quaff- 

* Athenaeus, lib. i;2. 

f Plin. Hiit Hat. lib. xxviii. cap. z% 

t Plautus, a^. i. feene L verfe 70. 


ing 
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ifig tjbekr m tkb of4tr; ^ Vulcasi 

wl&fl^ b# octvricft the goblet rpuqd, goes roi|n4 
by the right bend, qot merely with 
diei^terlty, cx eimbly, as the tranflators ren^ 
der it) hut to iiqitate the coorfe of the planet 
vhe Utatures the genial grape. Had Pope 
been lihe ffoiner> ‘vinafits, he would have 
noticed this; but Pope was not celebrated 
^ his hofpitalities. 

Por the fuller information of the reader on 
this (hbje^, 1 mufi, beg his attention to the 
following account of the facred agronomical 
d%uce of the ancients in a fpnner volume. 
“ J^)hdes thefo dances, there exifted in anti¬ 
quity a folemn and ineahjred dance* more 
particularly inOitUted by the ailronomical 
prieils, which imitated the motion of the fun 
and planets, in their rel'pe^ive orbits. This 
danca was divided into three parts, theyi^ropAf, 
the and that which was called 

or flow and fcarcely-perceptiblc 
motion before the altar. In the flrophe, they 
dmteed fnnm the right hand to the left, by 
which motion, Plutarch is of opinion, they 
meant to indicate the apparent morion of 
the heavens, from eaft to weft: in the anti- 

t 

* Homeri IUsid«lib^j« v. 5^, 

ftrophe) 
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{bc^o> moved from tUe left to tfea. 
rigUt, in allofion to the motion of pla,-? 
nets, from veil to enft; and, hy the flow, 
or ftationery, motion before the altar, the 
permanent ftability of the earth. It was m 
the left fituation that the or ode) •iff ter 
the dance, was fung. 1 cannot, however# 
avoid being of opinion, that the anciento 
knew fomething more of the true iyftem of 
aftronomy than this, and that, by the flow 
ftationary, or liardly-perceptible, motion be.- 
fore the altar, they intended to denote either 
the revolution of the eartli upon its axis, or 
elfe the fol/iitial period." * 

The Raas Jattka, or circular dance, of 
the Indians, an account of which follows the 
above quotation, will demonilrate the truth 
of Lucian’s ailertion in regard to its exiftence 
among the Brachmans; and how much the 
Druids wgre devoted to this fpecies of worftiip 
we ihall prefently learn from the proofs ad" 
duced, as well from aimient as modem timtes, 
in the page of their hiftoriam Mr. Tth 
land. 

In the ifles of Scotland, he informs at 
this day the vulgar ftill fliew a great r^eili 
for the Druids’ houfes, and never come to 
file ancient facrificiog and firediallowing 
, cams, 
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^liirhs, but they wdlk three times round them* 
from eaft to weft, occording to the courfe of 
the fun. This fan^tified tour, or round by 
the South; is called Deifeal, as the unhallowed, 
contrary one by the north Tuapholl. The firfl; 
ia defived from Decs, or Defs, the right hand, 
and Soil; one of the ancient names of the 
Sun: the right hand in this round being 
ever next the earn. The Proteftants in the 
Hebrides are almoft as much addid:ed to the 
Deifeal as the Papifts: hereby it may be feen 
how hard it is to eradicate inveterate fuperfti- 
tion. This cuftom was ufed three thoufand 
years ago, and very probably long before, by 
their anceftors the ancient Gauls, of the fame 
religion with tliemfelves.* 

The fame author ac(|uaints us that the in¬ 
habitants of Lewis, one of the largeft of the 
weftem ifles, ftill pnu^tife this cireular fpecies 
of worlhip; bowing three times, and repeat¬ 
ing three folemn prayers, as they morning 
and evening go in proceffion round the chapel 
in which- their devotions are performed; arid 
that tlie common mode of paying refpe<^t and 
homage to benefactors and perfons of emi¬ 
nence and dignity, throughout thofe iilands 

♦Toland's Hiftoryof the Druids, p. io8* 

b 
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isjthree times to turn round them funways, atl 
the while bleffing them and invoking heaven 
in their favour.* 

We come now to confider after what pecu¬ 
liar manner the fe<ft devoted to Buddha repre- 
fented this their favourite deity, wfaidi 'we 
lhall find to be exactly after the manner in 
Mhich the. Druids imaged their deity. 

If the reader will be pleafed to revert to ray 
concife a.ccount of the fuperllition of Boooh, 
in a preceding volume of Indian Antiqui-. 
ties, }' he will there find, that, in the Indian 
peniqfula, this deity was reprefented by a ftu- 
pendous ftone idol, called the Sommonaco- 
noM, and that his followers took delight in 
ererting to his honour, “ temples and high 
monuments, as if,” fays Mr. Knox, in his 
account of Ceylone there cited, “ they had 
been born folely to hew rocks and huge 
ftones, and lay them up in heaps." He has 
been likcwife informed, from Norden, that 
the Egyptian priefts refided near the pyramids 
in fquare done cells; and from M.LeLoubere, 
that the prielis of Boodh, in Siam, a fuppo- 
fed colony from Egypt, relided in a kind of 


* Ibid. p. 1 cS. 

f See the tlilrd volume, near the commencement. 
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cbnvent* confiding of many little cells, raiip* 
ged in withi#a large fquare inclofure, in the 
middle of M'liich Hood the temple. He then 
adds, certain pyramids Hand near and quite 
ruund the temple.* 

, O# that fccludcd race of men, who lived in 
the lif^llowcd groves and caves of Mona, and 
erected the fiupendous circular ftrudture and 
the lofty obelilks above referred to, can any 
delcription be more pointe<Uy pi<iturefque ? 
J5ut let us inquire more particularly what 
opinion the Indians theinlelvcs entertain,of 
their god Buddha. AVhat wiis the exa6t pe¬ 
riod in which he lived AVhom did he mar¬ 
ry ? Where was he born ‘i Whence did he 
come ? 

, 1 am aware that Krcmpfer fpeaking of 
Buddha boldly afierts him to be the fame with 
the renowned Budia Sakia, whofe prieits, 
when Cambyfes ravaged Egypt, were driven 
from that defoiated country into every region 
that would afford them flielter; who, it is 
faid, introduced their idol into China, under 
the fofteqed name of Eo, lince the inhabi-* 
tants of that vaft empire, having neitbervB nor 
D in their alphabet, could not pronothice the 


• §cc th^ tKird*toIuii% nw tht comntfBcemeQt. 

former 
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former liarfti appellative; who gave their go^ 
Sommonacodom to the Siamefe ;%nd who, by 
the ftiips of the Phoenicians, fince the com¬ 
merce of that people with Britain for their 
envied tin was about that tirpe’ in its fulleft 
vigour, might ealily find a paflage int<f this 
country. By the former fuppofition, the 
original occafion of introducing the ancient 
Oriental fuperltitions into Britain is indeed in 
foine degree accounted for; but, in tliat calcs 
the prielis of Mona Ihould be dcfcendants of 
the old Egyptians, with whom, though in 
fome general points of their religion they may 
agree, yet to whom, in many of their parti¬ 
cular ceremonies and more <liftinguilliing 
tenets, they are direttly oppolitc. But be- 
fides this glaring incongruity and innumera¬ 
ble other abfurditics in this hypothelis, the 
aera ailigned for the firll planting of the 
Afiatic fuperftitions in Europe is far too late 
in the annals of time. We know that the Druid 
fyftem of religion, long betbre the time of 
Cambyfcs, had taken deep root in the Britilh 
ifles. The Budia Sakia mentioned by Kaemp^ 
fer was doubtlefs tile fecond Bhood, tlie ufur- 
per of me honours of the firft, who, in fad, 
was one of the moll renowned of the Indian 
AvatAss, and a bj^iant incarnation of th© 

o 2 Deit’ 
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Deity hirofelf. The Druid dodrines and man¬ 
ners are not^f an Egyptian iiamp; they ate 
altogether thole of the patriarchal ages, and 
have a ftriking affinity to thofe of the Scy¬ 
thian and Celto-Scythian tribes, who, in 
different, but all remote, aeras, defcending 
from that great hive, or, as it has been em¬ 
phatically called, that forge of mankind, the 
Northern Alia, conquered Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and deluged the half of Enr#pe with 
a new and hardier race of men. 'I'he Scan¬ 
dinavian hiftorians have recorded thefe inva- 
fions; and the conquering chieftain, or rather 
Cod in human form, accortling to the Hin¬ 
doo lyftem of fuccelTive incarnations of the 
Deity, who led the full legions from the 
overchargctl plains of Scythia, bore the re¬ 
nowned name of Won ex. 

Monfieur Mallet, previous to his Hiftory 
of Sweden, prelented his patrons with a work 
which heentitled Antiquitates Septentrionales, 
or Northern Antitjuities; and I have prcfented 
mine with a work, which I have entitled In¬ 
dian Antiquities. However different in name, 
in the end it may poffibly turn out, that the 
fubje^ts of our inveftigation, at leaft as for as 
their primeeval manners and early hiftory are 
««>ncemed, donotfo ma|(^ally vary. '" In the 

fourt|i 
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fourth' chapter, of that book, the following 
intelligence is recorded. 

“ A celebrated tradition, confirmed by 
the poems of all the northern nations, by 
their chronicles, by inftitutions and culloms, 
fqme of which fubfift to this day, informs us, 
that, in very early periods, an extraordinary 
perfon, pained Oden, reigned in the North; 
that he made great changes in the govern- 
ment, runners, and religion, of thofe coun¬ 
tries; that he enjoyed there great authority, 
and had even divine honours paid him. All 
thefe are faints which cannot becontefted: but 
as to what concerns the original of this man, 
the country whence , he came, the time in 
which he lived, and the other circumfiances 
of his life and death, they are fo uncertain, 
that the moll profound refearches, the moft 
ingenious; conje<Stures relative to them, dif- 
cover nothing to us but our owa igno¬ 
rance."* 

1 have before obferved, that the belief of 
the Metempfyeholis, and the fyftem of ema¬ 
nations, fo ancient and univerfal in India, 
has been frequently the occafion of introdu¬ 
cing, tipon the theatre of human tranfac- 

* Mallet's Nor^cm Antiquities, p. 58. 
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tions* perfonages upon whom, on account of 
fmiilarity of* genius or talents, though liou- 
’rittiing in ages very remote from each other, 
they bellowed one common name. This cir- 
cumllance has given birth to a multitude of 
imaginary Zoroallersand Orphcufcs, and this 
has doubtlefs been the realcaule, that on two 
perfons, living in very different periods of the 
Indian and Scythian empires,thediftinguilhed 
denominations of IJoodh and Wopjof have 
been conferred. The etymology of me name 
Sacya, or Sakia, according to Sir William 
Jones, is to be found in a Sanfereet word lig- 
nifying a, feeder on vegetables, and the term 
Buddha, or Boodhift, means, in general, a 
fage or phitofopher. Well aware how impor- 
.tant a point it was to fix as nearly as poffible 
the a’Ta of the original Boodh, Sir William 
has bellowed upon the invefligation a confi- 
derable portion of that indefatigable ihduflry, 
which he has fohonourablytohimfelf, and with 
fo much advantage to Oriental literature, em¬ 
ployed upon Indian fubje^ls. A fimilar con¬ 
viction of the importance of that point has 
induced me, in another place, to extend and 
amplify his obfervations, and to collect toge¬ 
ther all the circumftances Jo be met with in 
antiquity that might thrgw any lighPon the 
4 character 
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diaraderandaeraof the Egyptian Hermes, or 
Anubis, who was indubitably the lame perfon 
with the elder Boodh of India. The reader 
will find, the refult of my inquiries ftated in 
the hiftory of the ninth incarnation of 
Veeflinu, under the name .and form of 
Boodh. Eor the prefent, it will be fufficient 
to remark, that, according to the Bhaga vat- 
AMRiTA, or cream of the Bhagavat, a com- 
ment^my, written by a learned Gofwani, of 
good authority, tlie prior Boo<lh appeared on 
earth towards the commencement if the Cali Yug, 
or prefent age; and, what is extremely to 
our purpofe, that he married InA, whofe father 
was preferved in a miraculous ark from an uni- 
verfal deluge.* Now it is a very remarkable 
fiui^y'and Angularly corroborative of the In¬ 
dian aa rvell as facred records, that Noah 
bimfelf is called Bus in the Phoenician llil- 
tory of Sanchoniatho; for Xpowf, or Noah, 
is there reprelentcd as the fon of Qo^vot and 
r«j, or Heaven and Earth, allulive to his being 
the firft man after the deluge; and Chronus 
and Hus are terms throughout that hiliory 
ufed as lynonymous.-f 


AHatic Refearches, vol. ii. p. 376. 

See Bilhop Cum^rland's Sanchoniatho, p. 29. et feq. 
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l here, therefore, again requeft the 
rewlCT to obferve, that an 1 have all along 
contended for a prior Buddha, exifting in the 
lirft ages of the poll>>diluvian world, and one 
lof the immediate defcendants of Noah, 
throughout the whole of this diflieration I 
alfo allude to the firft, or God Woden, imrae- 
I niorially canonized through all the regions of 
the Northern Alia, the true hyperborean 
Mars, and not to that renowned Scandi^vian 
conqueror of later periods who affumed his 
name aiid arrogated his rites, that common 
artifice of the times in which he flouriflied, to 
infpire his followers with the deeper refpe^. 
In another part of his learned work Mr. MaI-» 
let remarks; I will not anfwer for tlie 
truth of the account given of the original of 
this God-man; I only fufpe6t that at Ibmepe¬ 
riod of time, more or lefs early, either he, or 
his fathers, or the authors of his religion, 
came from fome country of Scythia, or from 
the borders of Perfia. I may add, that the 
God, whofe prophet or prieft he pretended to 
be, was named Odin, and that the ignorance 
of fucceeding ages confounded the Deity with 
his prieft, compof.ng, out of the attributes of 
the one and the hiftory of the other, a grofs 
medley, in which we can at prefent diftirt^ifti 

nothing- 
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Bothing very certain. New proofs of this 
eonfufion will occur in all we Ihall hereafter 
produce on this fubjeft; and it will behove 
the reader never to lofe fight of this obferva- 
tion.”* 

In fa<^, both this author’s fubfequent rela¬ 
tion, and all other genuine accounts of the 
ancient fuperftitious doctrines and rites of the 
northern nations, invariably tend to confirm 
the h^ipothefis of their Afiatic original. The 
EiDda itfelf is little more than a colleftion of 
Indian mythological fables, relative to the 
origin 6f the world; the chaos; the impreg¬ 
nating fpirit I the good and evil race; the 
contefts of the giants; the inundation of the 
globe. See. See. This very vuiter, after a. 
large extract from that book, and an ancient 
Runic poem, called the Voluspa, confirms 
my argument in the following remarkable 
comment. 

I 

“ It is eafy to trace out in this narration 
veftiges of an ancient and general tradition, 
of which every fe6t of paganifm hath altered, 
adorned, or fuppreflTed, many circumdatices, 
according to their own fancy, and which is 
now only to be found intire in the books of 


Mofes. 


* Mallet's Northern Antiquities^ p. 68. et feq. 
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M(^es. Let the ftrokes we have here pFodu** 
ced be compared with the beginning of He-> 
fiod'aThcogony, with the mythology of fome 
Aiiatic nations, and witl» the book of Gcne- 
fis, and we lliall inftantly be convinced, that 
the conformity which is found between many" 
circumllances in their recitals cannot be the 
mere work of chance. Thus, in the £dda, the 
delcription of the chaos; that vivifying 
breath which produces the giant Yme|^ that 
deep during which a male and female fpring 
from his fides; that race of the Tons of 
the gods; that deluge vhich only one man 
efcapes with his family, by means of a bark; 
that renewal of the world which fucceeds; 
that fiiil man and firft woman created by the 
gods, and who receive from them life and 
motion: all this feems to be only remains of 
a more ancient and more general belief, 
which the Scythians carried with them when 
they retired into the North, and which they 
altered more flowly than the other nations. 
One may difeover alfo in the very nature of 
thefe alterations the fame fpirit of allegory, 
the fame defire of accounting for all the phae- 
nomena of nature by fi(!%ions, which hath 
fuggefted to other nations the greateft part of 

the 
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%he febles with which their theology is ia- 

fcaed”» 

The fublime notions of the deity inculcated 
in the Baghvat Geeta, and the Indian and 
Perfian doctrine of fubordinate intelligences 
guiding the revolving orbs, governing the 
world, and prefiding over the elements of 
nature, are all difcovered in their fyftem of 
theological belief, as detailed by M. Mallet; 
and his reprel'entation of their ancient wor- 
lliip in vail tbrells, and uncovered llirines, 
forcibly brings to our recolleiJlion the wide- 
Ipreading banian-tree of India, the folemn 
groves of Mona, and the open temples of 
Stonehenge and Abury. “ Their religion 
forbade them to reprefent the divinity Under 
any corporeal form. They were not even to 
think of confining him within the inclofure 
of walk, but were taught that it was only 
wdthin woods and confecrated forefts that 
they could ferve him properly. There he 
fecmed to reign in lilcnce, and to make him- 
felf felt by the refpei^t which he infpired. It 
was an injurious extravagance to attribute to 
this deity a human figure, to ereift flatues to 

him, to fuppofe him of any fex, or to repre- 
% 

• Northern Antiquities; p. io8. 
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-jent him by images. From ihb fupreme God 
>R^ere fprung (as it M’ere, emanations of his di^ 
vinity) an infinite number of fubaltem deities 
and genii, of which every part of the vifible 
world was the feat and temple. Thefe intel¬ 
ligences did not barely refide in each part of 
nature; they directed its operations; it was 
the organ or inftrumeht of their love or libe¬ 
rality to mankind. Each element was under 
the guidance of fome being peculiar to it. 
'I’he earth, the water, the fire, the air, the 
fun, moon, and fiars, had each their refpe(^ive 
divinity. The trees, forefls,. rivers, moun- 
ti^ins, rocks, winds, thunder, and tempefis, 
had the lame; and merited on that fcore a 
religious worftiip, which, at firft could not 
be dire<Sled to the vifible objedt, but to the 
intelligence with which it was animated. The 
motive of this worfliip was the fear of a deity 
irritated by the fins of men, but who, at the 
fame time, was merciful, and capable of being 
appealed by prayer arid repentance."* 

A very juft and injenious remark of our 
author follows on the water and fire 
ORDEALS equally in ufe among the Indian and 
Northern nations ; for he obferves, that, as 


• Mallct*$ Northern Antiquities, p. So. 
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all the eleiiients were fuppofed to be animfttedv 
by an intelligence as incorruptible in its jus¬ 
tice as the deity whence it fprang, they 
thought they had nothing to do but to unite 
the accufed perfon to one of thefe divinities, 
and fo oblige it to declare, by the manner of 
its adling upon him, what judgement it en¬ 
tertained of his innocence. Thus fometimes 
they caft him into a deep watei’, tied about 
with cords: if he funk, that is, if the Ge¬ 
nius of the water received him into its bo- 
fom, it declared him to be innocent: if it re¬ 
jected him, if he fwam upon the furface, he 
was confidcred as conviCled of the crime. It 
was the fame with their fire-ordeals; and he, 
who, xmhurt, could thruft his hands into 
iron gauntlets, made red-hot, or could walk, 
at eafe, over burning ploughfliares, was fcon- 
cluded to be guiltlefs. From thofe Afiatic and 
Northern regions, in remote seras derived, a 
fimilar cuftom prevaileJd in Britain ; and Dr. 
Percy, his tranflatoi', remarks, that, long after 
Chriftianity was eftabliftred among the Anglo- 
Saxons, King Edward the Confeffor (a repu¬ 
ted faint) is faid to have put his mother to 
the proof of the burning ploughfliares. And 
even down to our own times, the watbrv 
ORDEAL, or proof by fwimming, has been 

employed 
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employed by the vulgar for the trial of witch- 
craft» whenever they could find means to put 
it in pradlice.* 

On the wholci nothing can be more ftrik- 
ingly true than what Pliny, fpeaking of the 
ancient Magian fuperllition, near eight hun¬ 
dred yearn ago, obferved concerning the 
Druids of Britain; Britannia hodie earn 
(Magiam) attonite celebrat tantis ceremmiisy ut 
earn Pefjis dedijfe videri poffit.-f But, as we 
have proved the Perlians and Indians to have 
been originally the fame race, and the Magi 
and Brachmans to have belonged to the fame 
grand Eallern fchool, the hypothefis on which 
tjiis DilTertation is built is proportionably 
coiToborated by the remark of this ancient 
writer, and with this remark I conclude the 
fecond fe^ion. 

* Mallet's Northern Antiquities, vol. i* p« igo* 
f Plinii Nat Hift, lib* xigt. cap. i. 
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SECTION ra. 

The SuhjeS difcujfed in the laji SeBion eontinuedt 
by a farther difplay and Parallel of the Sitr- 
perjlitions of the Druids and Brahmins after 
the true patriarchal Theology became cor¬ 
rupted.—Worfiip of rude Jlones in confecra- 
ted Groves and Caverns, and their fanguinary 
Sacrifices of Men and Bcajls.—The horrible 
human Hecatombs of the more ferocious Druids 
m Wicker Inclufures.—The Veneration paid 
to Stones, conical, pyramidal, or placed in 
circular Heaps, Remains of the ancient folar 
Superftition, fince hi^ Difc, or Rays, were 
Jhadowed out under thofe Emblems.—The 
greater ajlronomical Cycles were alfo thus 
fymbolized, fince the Circles are generally 
formed of Six ty, Thirty, or Nineteen, colum¬ 
nar Stones ; the Firfi reprefenting the grand 
fexagenary Cycle of the Afiatic Afironomers', 

the 
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the Secondy the celebrated Druid Age i ihe 
' Thirds the Metonic^ or rather Indian^ Cycle, 
—Jn this Lighty and with this Clucy the 
' Author proceeds to confider the moji remark¬ 
able Druid Monuments of Britain.—The 
CarnSy the Cromlechy the lA>gan, the Tolmeh 
of the Druids, fuccejjkcly deferibedy and my¬ 
thologically explained. — Stonehenge, a folar 
Temple', the great Circle the Difc of the Sun; 
the Number of Stones compofing it, including 
Thirty Impojl and Thirty Uprights, Sixty, the 
fexagenary Cycle; a Cycle firjl formed in 
India, but early adopted in China.—The 
Adytum, or Cove, of Stonehenge, an Oval, re- 
prefenting the mundane Egg, or Univerfe; its 
inner Circle of Stones, Nineteen in number .— 
The grander ferpentine Temple of Abury conji- 
dered.—Serpents ever, in the Eaji, Emblems of 
ajironomical Cycles.—Their mythological Hif- 
iory.-r-The great Circle of Columns at Abury, 
conjtjling of One Hundred Stones, reprefents 
the Sms Progrefs through a Period of One 
. Hundred Years, or a complete Century.—The 
lefer Circle of Thirty, the Druid Age.—The 

leaf 
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ieaji of Tmlve, the Period, of Jupiter's Re- 
•volution f which, multiplied by Five, forms in 
Ii}dia the great fexagenary Cycle. 

H aving in the preceding fedtionS) 
from the firft authority, (hewn that the 
Northern Alia was principally pofleffed by two 
great nations, the one poliflied and literate, 
and the other barbarous and unlettered; hav¬ 
ing alfo Ihewn the oi'iginal defcent and the 
accidental mixture of* thofc two nations, and 
traced the'progrefs towards Europe of the 
great body of the Scythian, or Celtic, colo¬ 
nies, infcded with all the fuperllitions of the 
Indian Buddha, or Woden of the North, 
that renowned, but obfcure, charadler* who 
flouriflied at the commencement of the prefent 
age, or period, and who married Ha, whofe 
father, according to Sanlcreet annals, was 
preferved in a miraculomark from an univer- 
lal deluge; we come, iffthe prefent fedlion, 
to the conlideration of the p^icular fuperfti- 
tions known to have fiourilhed, during the 
earlieft periods, in thefe iflands;. fuperfiitions 
too congenial with thofe anciently celebrated 
in Afia, to allow any doubt of their having 
been imported by the earlieft Afiatic lettlers. 
^ yoi. VI. H The 
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The Arfl.ths^t demands our attention is their 
attachment to i 


THE irORSlIIP OP RUDE STONES IN CONSE¬ 
CRATED groves; and tueir sangui¬ 
nary SACRIPICES OF MEN AND BEASTS. 

UPON the commencement of the Theolo¬ 
gical DilTertation, in the firll volume of the 
Indian Antiquities, I had occafion to remark, 
from Keyfler, that the ancient Indo-Scythians 
performed their fanguinary facrifices “ under 
groves of oak of alloniAiing extent and of the 
profoundell gloom,”* and I curforily traced 
the veilige of thofc barbarous rites in Gaul 
and Britain. 1 alfo infranced, from Herodo¬ 
tus, their peculiar mo<le of facrificing to the 
rufty ciraeter, the fyinbol of Mars, the god 
HelUs of the Druids, the vi<5tims taken in 
vrar; and I adducej|pnore than one inllance 
of Amilitude which the national manners of 
Scythia bore to thofe of the war-tribe of 
India. Without crediting all the extravagant 
alTertions of Bailly and De Guignes, conc^ing 
the unfathomable antiquity of the piimitive 

• V6I. u. p. 36 w 
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^totypal race of Afia, who were doobtlel^ 
Cuthite colonies, at that remote imaginary pe* 
riod. When the Un6 of the equator paJJ'ed through 
the middle of the vaji deferts of Tartary^ and 
made the frozenfoil of Siberia fruitful, we may 
iafely allow the martial progeny of Scythia, 
by intermixture and commerce, to have influ¬ 
enced, in a great degree, the habits and cul^ 
toms of their Indian neighbours, and to have 
been reciprocally affedted by thole of the peo¬ 
ple with whom they thus accidentally commu¬ 
nicated. I lhall not attempt to alcertain in 
which region the very peculiar veneration 
which either nation entertained for Ikcred fo- 
rells of immenfe extent originated; it4s fuf- 
ficient for‘my purpofq that this very flriking 
point of afiinity anciently exifted between the 
Tartarian and Brahmin magi. The relentlefs 
Diana of the Tauric grove was probably no 
other than the Hern Nareda, or Cali, of the 
Indians. Their charadldlk are conlentaneous, 
and their rites accord in dreadful unifon. 
With the Scythians, a tall and llately tree, 
with wide-fpreading arms, was the majeftic 
emblem of God; and thpugh Herodotus af> 
ferts that they had temples and images, his 
aifertion is not confirmed by any other hifto- 
riw of antiquity. In fadt, their temples con- 
u S fifted 
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Med ^ only of vaft heaps of coloiTal ftone^, 
rudely, if at all, carved; and in the moft un# 
vieldy ftone, as well as in the moft lofty tree, 
they, like the Indians, contemplated the 
image of that Deity, of whom their perverted 
imaginations conceived the majefty and attri¬ 
butes to be beft reprefented “ by gigantic 
fculptures and mafly fymbols.” 

■ While we are treating on this fiibje6l of the 
oaken groves of the Druids, and the ab<Mni- 
nable facrifices with which they were conta¬ 
minated, it is impoflible to avoid remarking 
how widely this very cuftom of venerating 
Beetyla, or confecrated ftones, and of worfliip- 
ping under oaks, was didufed in the remoteft 
periods over the whole Orient^ world, and in 
what profound veneration this very tree was 
holden by the ancelloi's of the human race. It 
was under the confecrated oak that God and 
his hbly melfengers condelcended to hold con- 
verfe, and to enter iHto folemn covenants with 
the patriarchs. -** Abraham,” we read, ** paiTed 
through the land to the place of Sichem, and 
(ad allouu Moreh) to the oak-grove of 
Moreh, where the Lord appeared unt(^him, 
9nd laid. Unto thy feed will I give this land:. 
A|l#>Abraham builded there an altar unto the 
Jjord.” Gen. xii. 6. In another part of Holy. 

Writ 
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Writ'we are informed, that ^Jofljua*to^ 
ttgreat ftone, and fet it up in Shechem, under 
A N OAK^ that wai by the fanBmry of the Lord."* 
JjoJkua^ xxiv. 26 . In procefs of time, how¬ 
ever, the Jewifh nation, relapfing into the Pa¬ 
gan fuperflitions, diverted their religious at¬ 
tention frmn the Deity who covenanted with 
their father Abraham under, the oak, and paid 
it to the inanimate tree itfelf. For this con¬ 
duct they are reproached by the prophet Ifaiah. 
** They ihall be aihamed of the oaks which 
ye have defircd^ and ye fliall be confounded 
for the groves which ye have chofen#* 
Ifaiah^ i.*29* This ancient Oriental pradtice, 
thereforci of worftjipping under, and vene¬ 
rating, theoak, fonns another decided feature 
of affinity in the religion of the two nations, 
and'is am additional evidence of their Afiatic 
defcent. 

In refpedt to that other ancient Q)hcies.'Of 
worihip, the adoration^ of ftones, whether 
diey were Angle ftones, as that which Jacob 
anointed and fet up for his pillar^ callmg tht 
place Betu-£l, that is,, literally, the houfe of 
Godui whether two-fold, like thofe which 
were fo combined as emblematically to repre^ 
lent the adive and paffive powers of natm’ein 

u 3 tho' 
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tbe 'geararation of all things; whbther ternary, 
as thofe which were intended to fliadow 
the three»fold power of the Deity, to create, to 
preferve, and to deftroy; whether obelifcal, 
fis thofe which fymbolized the folar light; 
ifhether pyramidal, as thofe which expreflive* 
1^typified the column of afcending flame: 
or whether, finsdly, like the caibns of the 
Druids, arranged in vafl: circular heaps, call¬ 
ed by the ancients Mercurial: on all thefe 
various kinds of adoration, paid, by the in- 
fetuated fuperflition of pail ages, to the 
unconfoious block of rude granite, M. D’An- 
jcarville has prdented the learned with aroofl; 
elaborate diflertation, and he expreisly deno¬ 
minates this fpecies of worfliip Scythx- 

CISM,* 

Thefe grotefque and ponderous ftones were 
placed in the centre of the moil hallowed 
groves of the idolatrous Pagans, and it is 
moil probable that they in general placed 
them, as we find them arranged in the Druid- 
temide of Stonehenge, in a circular manner; 
the SuK being the general obje^ of ancient 
adoration, whofe temples were always erased 
in a circular form. Like thofe of the Perfians 

^-i)*AiicarviIle*s Preface to R<ch«chet for rorigine dt* Aita 
Ire. p. 9 and ro. 
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at PeHepoU«, they were open at the top; 

'like them, the Scythians efteemed it impious 
^fo confine the Deity, who pervades all nature, 
and whofe temple is earth and ikies, within 
the narrow limits of a covered ihrine, erected 
by mortal hands. 

ITiat profound veneration for rocks ikd 
ftones of a grote%ie form and enormous mag¬ 
nitude,' which we have obferved M. D’Ancar- 
ville denominates ScytMcifm, doubtlefs origi¬ 
nated among a race accuftomed to behold na¬ 
ture in the rugged drdfe which (he afiumes 
amidft *♦ antres vaft” and the abrupt preci¬ 
pices of mountains lofty and ftupendous as the 
great Caucafus, which ferves equally as a 
boundaiy to Scythia and India. This ftone- 
worlhipj however, was not confined to the 
lofty romantic regions in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Caucafus. Inilead of a ftatne,^ 
the Arabians of Petra worihipped Xtdot fuXas 
rtTfayctftff aroXuroty' a black fijuare' pillar of 
ftone, without any figure or reprefentation. 
It was the fame deity, fays Mr. Bryant, adored 
by the Germans and Celtas, called Theutates, 
\diofe facrifices were very cruel.* Irf the fe- 
cond volume of Indian Antiquities alfo, I 

* Analyfis, yoI. L p« ij. 
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have pimed from Pocock, Ludolf, andBruce,* 
that feme fpecies of worfliip was widely^ 
difUifed through the Thebais of Egypt and 
Ethiopia, whole mountains exhibit fcarcely left' 
magnificent and terrific obje<^s than thofe of 
the Tauric hills. A Deity was fuppofed to 
feme amidfi; tlie folitary grandeur of thofe 
rugged mis-Hiapen rocks; fepei*llition aided a 
dillurbed imagination to give the airy phan¬ 
tom a form gigantic as his imagined temple; 
to adorn him with the fymbols of vengeance 
and terror; and invhil him with attributes 
and properties congenial with their awe 
and apprehenlion. Hence it arofe, that, with 
this fpecies of rockrdevotion, rites of a fom» 
brous and melancholy nature were perpetually 
blended; and that their altars were llained 
with fuch torrents of human as well as b^ai 
blood. . 

'Concerning the fanguinary rites anciently 
pra<9;iled in Druid groves, no ftronger evi¬ 
dence or more imprelKve relation can be given, 
than that before adduced by me from Lucan, 
of thofe celebrated in the Mallilian grove, 
which he deferibes as a place, gloomy, damp, 
and fcarcely penetrable; a grove in which 
no lylvan deity ever refided, no bird ever 
fang, no beaft ever ilumbered, no gentle 

zephyr 
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zephyr ever played, nor even the lightning 
could rend a pafiage. It was a place of blood 
and horror, abounding with altars reeking 
with the gore of human vidims, by which 
all the trunks of the lofty and eternal oaks, 
which compofed it, were dyed of a crimfon 
colour: a black and turbid water rqlM 
through it in numy a winding ftream: no 
foul ever entered the forlorn abode, except 
the piieft, who, at noon, and at midnight, 
with palenefs on his brow, and tremor in 
his ftep, went thither to celebrate the hor¬ 
rible myfteries in honour of that terrific 
deity, whole afpetft he yet dreaded more than 
death to behold. 

. The Britilh Druids, however, feem to have 
exceeded, if poflible, even their Gaulic neigh¬ 
bours in favage ferocity of foul and bound- 
lefs lull of facrificial blood. The pen of hif- 
tory trembles to relate the baleful orgies 
which their frantic fuperftition celebrated, 
when inclofing men, v^omcn, and children, in 
one vaft wicker image, in the form of a man; 
and, filling it with every kind of combullibles, 
they fet fire to the huge coloflus. While the 
dreadful holocauft was Offering to their fan- 
guinary gods, the groans and Ihrieks of the 
confuming victims were drowned aniidft 

iliouts 
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ihouts of barbarous triumph^ and the air 
was rent with the wild diflbiiance of martial 
mufic. However incredible the imputation, 
it is not without reafon jfufpcd:ed that they 
ibmetimes proceeded to even more criminal 
lei^hs, and finiihcd their horrid facrifice 
a ilill more horrid banquet. Religion 
ihudders at fuch a per\'erfion of its name and 
rites; and humanity turns with horror from 
the guilty feene! Let us advert to lefs dif- 
gufrihg traits of ancient Druid‘fuperftition; 
and, having theologically conlidered their pro¬ 
found reverence for rocks and ftones, let us 
endeavour, if we can, philofophically to ac¬ 
count for that curious worfhip, as I am of 
opinion a great portion of afrronomy was 
blended with and concealed under it. 


THE DRUIDS, LIKE T|I£ ANCIENT INDIAN 
RACE, WORSHIPPED THE SUN, UNDER 
THE FORM OF ERECT, CONICAL, AND 
PYRAMIDAL STONES; THE SYMBOLS OF 
THE SOLAR BEAM. 

THEworlhipof the Druids wi^not confined 
wUhw the gloomy verge of confecrated groves. 

The 
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'nic HIGH PLACES} idfoy opexcelfa, anathem- 
atized in Scripture, dedicated to Baal and to 
i^ftarte tbe qi^een of heaven, were greatly in 
vogue among thp ancient prieiU of Britain. 
On its loftieft eminences it was their cuilom 
to pile up rude irregular heaps of Hones, fuch 
pofllbly as thofe which, in purer devo^i, 
Jacob anointed, and Jet up for his pillar^ call* 
ing the place Bethel, or the houfe of God* 
Many of thefe facred Mercurial heaps Hill re¬ 
main on the fummits of the mountains of 
Cornwall, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Some of them are of immenfe magnitude, con* 
taining, according to Stukely, at leaH a hun* 
dred cart-loads of Hones of all fizes. They 
were called in the ancient Celtic language 
Cabns, being for the moH part of a conical 
and pyramidal form, with a large flat flnne 
invariably placed on the apex, on which the 
facred hres, on the gyeat feHivals, were kin¬ 
dled. The Welch Hill call them Camedde, 
which my author, Rowland, J have already 
pbferved, derives from the Hebrew Keben- 
K £i>H, a coped heap, alluding to the ihape and 
figure of thefe cumuli, which were doubtlels 
intended, like the pyramids of Egypt, and 
many of the cone-formed pagodas of India, 
to be fymbolical of the ray of the Sun, the 

god 
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god they adored, and the fires occafionaDy 
lighted upon their fummits indifputably de* 
monftrate this fadl. Tlie worftiip of the Sun 
in reality was the bafis both of the Eaftem 
^nd Weftem fuperftition; and therefore, if'we 
find obelilks and other ere<fted pillars hi 
E^ptand Afia, fo may we naturally expedt to 
difcover them in the Britilh ifles; gnd here 
they are found difpcrfed ovei' the country in 
the greatefl; abundance. In the very word 
obelilk we may trace the Oriental name of the 
folar deity Bal ; known to the Druids by the 
refembling title of Belenus, their god of fire, 
and apparent in the term Bealtine, or the 
fires that flamed to Baal, all over the country 
on May-evc. 

Thefe obelifks were of various magnitude, 
lieight, and difpofition. They fometimes con- 
fifted of a Angle done, one of which in parti- 
cularis mentioned by Dr- Borlafe,* as Handing, 
a Ihort time before he wrote his book, twenty 
feet in height above the ground, and four feet 
buried in it. When clove up by the former, 
the owner of the land on which it Hood; it 
made above twenty Hone poHs for gates. He 
Ihiiiks thefe rude monuments were theancieht 


idols 


^'Analyds, toI. i. p, i6a» 
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idok of the country. They certainly 
facred, and had a myftical alliiliun. They 
were intended-to be fynibolical of their great 
deity, the sun, and worfliipped as fuch; they 
were alfo probably ufed as gnomons, to mark 
the length qf the meridian lhadow. Some¬ 
times they were combined, as thofe dedicated 
to Baal and Aftarte, the fun and moon, and 
tliofe to Jupiter and Juno, Pluto and Pro- 
ferpine, alluding to the junction of the hea¬ 
venly bodies, or the maniage of thofe mytho- 
logic deities. Sometimes two ftone columns 
were fet up as lepulchral monuments at the 
head arid feet of the perfon interred; a prac¬ 
tice Hill generally followed in EngliAi 
burying-grounds; and fometimes they were 
ufed as termini, as the pillars of Sefoftris in 
Afia, and of Hercules at the ancient Gades; 
being the limits of his travels weftward. Other 
erections of this kind were ternary, which are 
the true of antiquity, or lymbols of the 
god Mercury, confift^ng of two large Hones, 
placed ere6l, with one laid acrofs their fum- 
mits. ,Thofe huge coloffal Hones near Kennet 
in Oafordihire, called from their magnitude, 
the DeviFs Quoits^ are three in number; and, 
raoH likely, have reference to the folar wor¬ 
ship. The celebrated pyramidal pillars, be^ 
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fore*inentioned» as ftanding at Burrowbridge* 
in Yorkflisrey are four in number, and are 
juftly referred by Mr. Knight to the fiune 
iburce* 

Thefe grotefque and ponderous maffes of 
unhewn ilon^, which, among a biirbarous 
people, were reverenced as the fymbols of 
deity, were not always pyramidal nor placed 
in an ered; pollure. Sometimes they were 
recumbent, and poifed on their own bale, as 
in the cafe of thofe immenfe ovals, which, in 
Cornwall, are called loo an, rocking or bow¬ 
ing* ftones. Thefe prodigious Hones the 
Druids had the art to perfuade their infatua¬ 
ted difciples were infpired with the fpirit of 
the indwelling deity, and to this awful tell; 
tliey brought the fuppofed cnminal, over 
whofe head the fword of juftice was f^fpended, 
and the defcent of which was alone delayed, 
till the animated mafs, as he approached to 
touch it, by its tremulous motion declared 
him guilty. On this fubjedt of the logan- 
ftones, I am happy in being able to quote the 
high authority of Mr. Bryant, whofe fenti- 
ments fo remarkably confirm the hypothefis 
on which thele pages proceed, of the wonder¬ 
ful antiquities, difculTed in it, being the work 
of the colonies that emigrated from ^fia. 
I “It 
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«* It was ufual,” fajrs that learned writ^« 
** in thofe times, with much labour to place 
one vail ftone upon another for a religious 
memorial. The ftones thus placed, they often¬ 
times poifed fo equably, that they were af¬ 
fected with the leaft external force: nay a 
breath of wind would fometimes make them 
vibrate. We have many inftances in our own 
country; and they are to be found in other 
parts of the world: and, wherever they occur, 
we may efteem them, of the higheil antiquity; 
All fuch works we generally refer to the 
Celts and Druids; under the fanClioii "Of 
which names we llielter ourfelves, whenever 
we are ignorant and bewildered. But they 
were the operations of a very remote age; 
probably before the time Avhcn the Druids, or 
Celtse, Avere firft known. I queftion, whether 
there be in* the world a monument, which is 
j much prior to the celebrated Stonehenge. 
There is reafon to think, that it was ereCled 
I by a foreign colony; one of the firft which 
came into the illand. Here is extant, at this 
day, one of thofe rocking-ftones, of which I 
have been fpeaking. 

** The ancients diftinguillied ftones, ere<fted 
with a religious view, by the name of Amber; 
by Atrhich Avas iignified any thing folar and di¬ 
vine. 
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vine. The, Grecians called them n^feu 
Afi€fe<ruu; and there are reprefen tatioiis of 
fuch npon coins. Stonehenge is compofed of 
theie Amber-ftones: hence the next town is 
denominated Amhros-hury: not from a Roman 
Ambrofius, for no fuch perfon exifted; but 
from the Amhro/iw Petrce, in whofe vicinity it 
ft^ds."* 

In proof of what Mr. Bryant has here lb 
jjiftly obferved, there abfolutely exifted, till 
deftroyed by the rage of Cromwell’s levelling 
faction, a logan-ftone near Penzance, in 
Com^vall, of great magnitude and celebrity^ 
called in the Cornifli language main-amber, 
to wliich the inhabitants had for ages paid 
a kind of fuperftitious refpe<5l. Near Pen¬ 
zance, fays Canjden, in whofe days it ex¬ 
ifted, there is a very remarkable ftone called 
Main-Amhre, which, though it be of a vaft 
magnitude, yet may be moved with one 
finger: notwithftanding this, no violent ex¬ 
ertion can pufti it from its place. The naipe 
is a tranflation of thofe Petrie Ambrofi® of 
antiquity, and a print of it may be leen in 
Korden’s Hiftory of Cornwall. 


* Anal>'<I$, voliU:p,533. ' 
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Kear i tibie Mam-AMhrt 
l>midiaLL temple called 
Pf tmteteen pillars in :a circle, widi 
‘Kebkh. Sir Robert Sibbald motions the^ lo^ 
gan^ftones as not uncommon in SiCptlaud; fmd 
fpeaking of the rocking-ftone near BeLvairdt 
ih' Fifei ** I am informed," lays he, that tbi> 
ftone was broken by the uliirper CromwpR-s 
Ibldiers. .. It was difcovered tten that its mp* 
tion was performed by a yolk extuberant 
the middle of the under-furface of the upp^* 
kncdl flotie, which was inlerted in a cavity in 
the furface of the lower ftone.” ; 

The next order of thefe anciept. > Druid 
ftones not circular, that deferve nptice, me 
the Cromlech, which are broad flat flabs, 
placed ofi highv in a horizontal polition, upon 
others fixed on their edges ini the ground, and 
were plainly intended for what -l^ir name 
imports,!an altar for_;confecrated fim; the 
Hebrew being Charoffilu^ishg a devoted Acme, 
That th^e Cromlech weye really altars dfCr 
voted to the folar worfliip,aqdnot ;fepulchi|al 
monuments only, as Dr.,Borlafe intimates, 
thou^ their partial appfication tQ.fhattpur- 
pofe may be allowed, fmce the moft ancient 
tombs-were temples, is evident from what the 
Don^r himfelf inibrms us, relative to one 

voL, VI. t nem 
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nta&ojoei te ftebn^’iAiobU aamed Atom 
i^HKitofiii^er^tkin Carig^Ctoith, ^rtok tf 
The Cvomled) k generallj placed 
iHi fttt eminence: the covenng-ftones are fixed 
niceft geometrical prechiom and^ 
notwitliAtmding the amtunng dimenfions of 
maby of them, that of Lmiyon^ ihCotonvalli 
behig fbrt^-feven feet in circumference^ and 
^tihteen feet long, have been railed by ! art 
to the great elevation at which they arefeme^ 
thaiei found. 

' Traces of thk fpecies of fione altare, and 
the worlhip performed upon them, are dill to 
be’ found, according to Mr.'Mallet, in* all 
thofe empires of Europe which are fitnated 
nearelV to the * northern -confines of ^Afia* 

“ We find at.thk day,'‘ Ihys that 
Dehmaih, Sieeden, and Norway, itt'the mid^ 
die of a pfeiUj or upon feme emuience« al- 
tnrs, mound which the ancient inhabifents 
fidfemlded’to ofikr fitorifices, and to afiift at 
other'feUgidus ceremonies. The greatefepart 
^ dfefe altars ‘are «raifed'npon a little hill^ ei> 
ther tthtund or^ art^dial. Three toi^>pieoeB 
of rodc'fet'upri^t ferve as a bafis to a great 
' flat ftone, Mdik^fonns the taMe of the altar. 
Tihere is eommenly a pretty large cavity under 
thk attar,> whidi might be intended to reitoi^ 

the 
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fJif» blood 4^4119 yi&iins; and they nevef 
.tofind ftraes for ihdki&g fire llcattered round 
it! for no odie? fire, but' fueh as was ftruok 
forth widi a fiinU'was pure enough for fo 
hidy a pnrpofe. Sometimes thefe rand altars 
aieomidra^d in a more magnibficentmantier; 
a double range of enormous Hones funound 
the altar and the little hill on which it rs 
^<Hed< In Zealand we fee one of this Idnd^ 
which is formed of Hones of a prodigious 
magnitude. Men would even now be afraid 
to undotake fuch a work, notwitliHandiii^:all 
tbe affiHance of the mechanic powi^ which 
in thofe times they wanted. What redoubles 
thd aHoniHiraent is, that Hones of that fife 
are rar^ to be f^n throughout the ifland, 
and that they muH have been broughtfoom a 
great difomce/'* 

The dlmeDficHis cf fome of the Cromlechs, 
in&itain,have beenmentionedasaHonifiiiiig; 
tmt even thofe diraenfions, vaH as they aie^ 
are trifling compared with thtde of the fpecies 
of ihruid Hones, called Tolmsk, which the 
imlcfot^able induHry of Dr. Borlafo firH ex^ 
idoied, and which, in his learned ^vcdome, 


•Malkt’4 Noitlm Aatiquiticir-ToL i. p. tt& 

I S will 
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Will lnti-fblittd ej^tenfivtAy-commeftted'^jpotf 
tVhat^ifr nidft irorthy of reniaxk here Uv that 
IhiifdreToLMEir, or vaft flony receffes^ 
alMidieiitiy performed the very fame fpecies df 
iUp^rfl&tioft alluded to in the fecond volurttc 
of thif^rrdrk; in which a paifage through con- 
fecrated rocks is defcribed as purifying the 
votary ftom the guilt of his crimes, and proved 
$0 have been in ufe in the ancient* myfieries 
Celebrated in the caverns*of Mithrar the 
principal entrances into which, as into Stone¬ 
henge^' Abury^ and all other Druid fton'e tem¬ 
ples, was horn the nortA and the south, 
called in the Homeric defcription of the caw 
commented on and hm^ 
explained by Porphyryi' the tjtorthrrh and 
S6UTHEtt*W OA>T®ai ■ At this very dji^ too 
fomething, very much refembling the ancient 
nOtimT and pra<5tice of purification in fiicred 
davOma, cbntinues in vogue among the Hin¬ 
doos in one of our-own fettlements.\^Jn die 
ifland of Bombay, about two miles firom the 
town^ fifes a oonfiderable hill, called Malabar- 
-Hill, Which, llretchiiig into the ocef^v by its 
piojej%ioh,'fi»rms a kind of promontory. At 

* See Bor 1 afe’<! Antiquitiei of CornWti p. i^utd 175. 

the 
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tiy&extomie poiat o€ this hiU» on the defoolil 
toniards. the (ea-lhore, there is a rock^ upoli 
the furfece of’which there is a nathral crevice, 
iwhich Gommunicatcs with a cavity opening 
below,’: and terminating towards the > Tea. 
“ This place "'fays an author, to w.hofe print¬ 
ed account of it I was referred for corror 
borative' evidence of its exiftence, “ is ufed 
by Uie Gentoos as a purification for their 
fins, which, they fay, is elfe<5ted by theit 
going in at the opening below, and emexging 
out of the. cavity above, This .cavity ibemt 
too narrow for pmfons of any corpulence to 
fqueeze through; the ceremony,. however, is 
in fuch high repute in the neighbouring coun'- 
tries, that there is a tradition, that the famous 
Conajeet Angiia ventured, by ftealth, one 
night.upon the ifland, on purpofe to perform 
this cerdmony, and got off undifcovered " 

CtSCULAR STONE MONUMENTS WEttE IN¬ 
TENDED AS DURABLE StMBOLS OE AS- 
TROifOMiCAL CYCLES, BY A RACE WHO 
REJECTED THE USE OP LETTERS. 

’ AN equal aftronomical my fiery attended 
jthofe famous circular ft<Mie monuments of the 
13 Druids, 
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Braids fd tmmetotti ih Britaiit. w«f6, 

doubtl^i intended to be defciiptivd of aftrn- 
oomical cycles, by a mce, who^ not haringi w 
IKditicidly forbidding, the ufe of letters, hnd 
no other permanent method of inftEU<*ting 
their diibi^es, or handing down their know¬ 
ledge to poftcrity. For the moft part, the 
ftone pillars which compofe them are found to 
be tweht in number, alluding to the twelve 
months; and many to confift of tAir/y, in 
reforence to the. number of years, which, ac¬ 
cording to the Druids, formed an age, or 
generation, and was one of their favourite 
cycles, or clfe to that of the days of which the 
ancient lunar m<mth confifted. It is remark¬ 
able, that the circle of ftones, forming the 
grand area of the temple at Abury . according 
to Stttkelfey, confifts exactly of one hundred 
ilones, in athifion to the century; of the two 
circular temples, inclofed in that grand area, 
the outermod is compofed of thirty flones, 
the ippermoft circle oC twelve, with an im- 
menfe ftope in the centre twenty-one feet 
high, which was indifputably the ftupendous 
gnomon, or ftylus, of that inighty fun-dial. 
That the Egyptian obelifks were, in the fefoe 
manner, ufed as gnomons, 1 have proved in 
the thitd volume of thcfe «nd 
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iiaw nuiGh, in genial* the a^^po* 

aemeis v«?e accuflioined to uf^aAront^icg) 
ioftniments of extraordinary laagnitudet is 
evident from, what we read,in Greaves's 
PvBA.itiDOOBAPHiAt and in Jilyde, the 
quadrant, ufed by tlie Periian monarch and 
^ronomer* Ulug jBeg» which was as high as 
the dome of Sanda Sophia, at Cpnltao* 
tinople; or one hundred and eighty Boinan 
feet* Dr. Borlafe mentions four of thefe 
circles yet remaining in the hundred of Pen* 
weth, in Cornwall,'!' not eight miles afundon 
which have nineh^ Hones each, and he is of 
opinion they allude to the two principal divi-> 
fions of the year,, the months, and the 
/even days of the week. It is, .howetw, iny 
opinion, that the Druids knew, and meant to 
record by this number, the celebrated cycle of 
mneteeu years, fuppoied to have been firft in¬ 
vented) by Meton, the Grecian aftronomer, 
Init known to the Indians, and entering into 
theh calculations, in the earlieft ages of the 
: wcnld, and confequently to their difclples tvho 
emigrated to the WeH. 

, ■ S See Uhig Beg'i Fixed Stan, and Onavai^t Wodca toL i. 

p.8Q. 

t Aatt<|uitiM .of Camml), p. 191. . 
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liJIr'tiifCiilar monuments of this kindj. ^ 
bti11iBckc!'el^)eGialljr thofe confifting of trrelwc 
coluffliitd'fi^es, were meant either a» rejffoi 
fentatbn^ of the di(k of the Sun, or the revo^ 
lution of hb orb through the twelve figns 
the Zodiac, fo all femi-circular ones Ihadowed 
out the lunar phaenomena;,but fuch dreadliil 
havoc has been made of thefe venerable vef* 
tiges of Dniid fuperftition, and of their labo« 
rious detail in ailronomical fdence, that, in 
moil of them, the exai^ number of ftones, of 
which they anciently confified, cannot now 
be afcertained. Stonehenge, however, may 
be adduceid as a magnificent inilance of the 
former allertion; and there are two others 
which have an undoubted reference to the 
lunleur devotion, although conceived by ibme 
antiquaries to have been formed for the pup< 
pofe of theatrical exhibition. The one is in 
Anglefea, the ancient Mona, in a place called 
Trer Drew, or Druid's Town, a place too 
facred for theatrical exhibitions; the other is 
in-Mainland, in the iile of Orkney, and ^ 
crefcent-like forms of both evince the originid 
purpofe of their fabrication. Mr. Toland, in 
hb Hiilory of. the Druids,^ confirms this ciK 

* filftory of the Druidf, toL i. p* 69^ et 

cumflance. 
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dimfbncei by faying) that ancient traditk^A 
uHnanonally [»eferved the fpot, afiert 
tiiar dedication to the Son and Moon. Thus 
we read in that Hittoiy: “ Eaft of Dramcruy, 
inthe ifle of Oiran, is a circular temple, the 
diameter df- whofe area is thirty paces; and 
in the fouth of the fame village another, in 
the centre of which ftill remains the altar, 
confiftingof a thin broad (lone, fuppoited by 
three'others. In the greatcll ifland of the 
Orkneys, commonly called Mainland, are 
Iftewife two temples near Lockftenis, one of 
which is by ancient tradition believed to have 
been dedicated to the Sun and the other to 
the Moon'j they are each of them furrounded 
by a trench, like that a.bout Stonehenge;, 
matty of the Hones are above twenty or twenty- 
four feet high, five broad, and one or two 
thick. Near the lelTer temple, Hand two 
fibnes of the fame bignefs with the reft, 
through the middle of one of which is a hole, 
which ferved to faften vitftims or the wicker 
ccdoftus,. in which croM'ds of perlbns were 
burnt alive. At Bifcawrwoon, near St. Be* 
lien's, in Cornwall, is f, circular temple, coh- 
fifting of nineteen ftdhes» diftant from each 
other twetve feet, having another in the centre 
much higher than the reft." The ^me writer 

defcribes 
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deC^bes il4»niirkable Druid temple^'io* 
maining entire at Harries^ one of the Weflem 
iikmds of Scotland, and the moft weileriy of 
them all, which exhibits, in its plan, both 
aftronomical icience and ftrong remains of 
^ that phylical worfhip to which the ancients 
were fo grofsly addi<^ed, as it feems to have 
been eredted to the Sun and the Elements, 
and in it, he informs us, Apollo, the deity of 
Clailemifs, was adored. The body of this 
temple coniifls of twelve obeliiks, or columns, 
placed circularly, about feven feet high, two 
broad, and fix diilant from one another, with 
one thirteen feet high in the centre, ihaped 
like the rudder of a lliip, doubtlels the gno¬ 
mon. It has likewife Wr wings, ftretching 
out from its tides, contiiling of four columns 
each, pointing dire6;ly eaft, fouth, wefi, and 
north, to reprefent either the four elements, or 
the four cardinal points, as the twelve pillars 
doubtlefs were intended to denote the twelve 
tigns of the Zodiac. The avenue, which 
is north, contitis of two rows of columns, 
of the fame fixe, and is eredted at the 'faine 
diftances as the former: the breadth of the 
avenue is eight feet, and the ftones com- 
pi^ng each tide nineteen in numb^, a 
ftrong additumal proof of their acquamtam^ 

with 
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the jEuUcieni Indian cycle of ninetten 
years.* 


S,T 0 ^£|l£^O^, A STUPENDOUS SOLAR T£M- 

: ple: the circle indicates his disk; 

AND THE NUMBER OP STONES FORMING 
IT BEING SIXTY, THE GREAT SEXAGE¬ 
NARY CYCLE OP THE ASIATIC ASTRO¬ 
NOMERS. 

BUT, of all the circular temples of the 
Druids, as Stonehenge is the moft confi- 
derable^ a defcriptiOn of it, from the moll an¬ 
cient and the moft modem writer on that fufy^- 
Je^, waving all intermediate ones, is here pre- 
^lited lo the reader. I take it for granted, 
ithat the paftage eited by Diodorus, from He- 
catseus, and before alluded to by Mr. Knight, 
is this identical temple of Stonehenge, or 
ChoirGaur, its ancient Britilh name, mean¬ 
ing, Recording to Stukeley, the great cathedrett, 
or grarid choir; and furely no national chiirhh 
could ever better deferve that diftinguiftied 
appellation. 

• HiihMy of the Sfuidf, ird« i* p, 9a 

Diodorus 
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iDiodjor^ relates tiiat «tbei^ is an ifland>to 
the .north, or under the Bear, beyond the 
Celtse, meaning Gaul, little inferior in magni¬ 
tude to Sicily, in which the Hyperborean race, 
ail the Greeks denominated all thofe nations 
that were fi mated north of the .Streights of 
JJercules, adored Apollo, as the fupremc divi¬ 
nity. That in it was a magnificent confe- 
crated grove with a circular temple, to which 
the priefts of the ifland frequently-refbrted 
with their harps to chaunt the praifes: ci' 
Apollo, who, for the fpace of nineteen yearsy 
(thefamous aftronomieal cycle of the Prujds) 
ufed to come and converfe with them, 
what is more remarkable,. they could (as if, 
fays Howland, they had the afe of telefcopes, 
and I believe they had) lli,ew the moon very 
near them, ami difcover therein mountains and 
heaps of cavem8.f He dofcribes the illand 
aa a fruitful and p)eafant ifland, and relates 
that moft of the inhabitants of it were prielis 
and fongflers. He adds, that they had a lan¬ 
guage, of their own; and that fame Greeks 
had been in it, and prefepted valuable gifts to 
their temple, with Greek inferiptions on then^, 
imd that one Abaris came from them to 

.Diod. Sc. UK ii. p. fSfwU * 
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C^raece/ atid coiitra^d ifiendihtp vitife the. 
I>elians. He concludes with faying, that, ovar 
thfeir fecred town and temple, there prefided 
a fort of men called Boreadee, (fo denominated 
by the. Grecians 'of that day,) who were their 
priefts and rulers. 

/Such is the account given near two thou- 
fa»d years ago i of this celebrated temple, for 
it could mean no other, by Diodorus, the «Si> 
ciliaii, from a writer dill prior in time. I 
Ihall now, for the benefit of thofeof my rea¬ 
ders who may not be poifeded of Stukeley and 
other expenfive writers on the fub}e£t, infert 
the moft recent, and, I believe, the mod; ac- 
curatej account of this grand but ruinous 
fhbricextant; it is by Mr. Gough, in the new 
edition df Camden’s Britannia; 

SrdNEHENOE Hands in the middle of a 
fine fiat^area; near the fummit of a hill, and is 
incldfed with a circular double bank' and 
ditdt, near thirty feet broad, the valium in- 
wmds; after crdHing which, we afCend tlurty 
yards before we reach the work.: •; ? r;: 

** The whole forms a circle^ of about one 
hundred and eight feet diamet^, from oiit^ 
out, confifling, when entire^ of fixty ftones; 
-thirty upright and thirty .impofts; of which 
rmnain only twenty-four upright, feventeeu 

Handing 
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flaa^g and fefoi down, three feet «ad tf 
half afondirar^ and d^t impofts. 

^ Eleven uprights have their five impofls 
oil them by the grand entrance. Thefe lionet 
are 'lrotn thirteen to twenty feet high. The 
lefler circle is fomewhat more than eight'feet 
from the infide of the outer one, and confided 
of forty lefler ftones, (the highefl fix feet) dP 
which only nineteen remain, and only eleven 
flanding: the walk between thefe two circles 
is three hundred teet in circumference. 
adytum, or cell, is an oval;' formed of ten 
dunes, (from fixteen to twenty^^two feet high) 
in pairs, with impofls, which Dr. Stukeley 
calls trilithons, and above thirty feet high« 
riling in height as they go round, and eadi 
pair feparate, and not connoted as the antes 
pair; the highefl; eight feet; Within thefeare 
maetem more fmaller ftones, of which only 
fix -are fthndihg. At the upper end of’the 
adytum is an altar, a laige flab of blue coarfe 
marble, twenty inches thicks fixteen feet Loiig^ 
and four broad; prelfed down by the weight of 
the tfdt ftones t^t have fallen upon k. The 
udude number of ftones, uprights, impo^ 
and altars, is ’exad;ly one hund^ and for^. 
The ftmies are fer feom being artificial, but 
vnere^ moft probably, brou^firom thofecalled 
I the 
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tiieiGi«j Weathm* on Maf)borovgh-Dowa% 
fifteen ocifixtemi miles off ; and, U' tried vritb 
a toed, tJiey: appciaF the iknie hardnefs, 
grain, aild colour; generally reddiih. The 
heads' of? oxen, deer, and othor beads, have 
beeil found in digging in and about Stone¬ 
henge; but the human bones our author 
fpeaks <^’only in the circumjacent barrows. 

** Dr. Stnkeley, in 172S, dug on the infide 
of the altar, to a bed of folid chalk, mixed 
with flints. In the reign of Henry VJII. was 
found here a plate of tin, inferibed with many 
letters, but in fi> ilrange a ohara^r, that 
nekher Sir Thomas Elliott, a learned anti¬ 
quary, nor Mr. Lilly, mafler of St. Paul's 
fidiool, could make them out. This plate, to 
the great lofs of the learned world, was foon 
afterlofli 

**< Twd ftone pillars appear at the foot of 
the bank next the area in which dm , build¬ 
ings' ftand; and thofe are anfwered hy iwo 
fpherieal pits, at the foot of the faid hmtk, 
onewstk a Angle bank-ofearth aboutit^end 
Iheother.with .a double blmk^ feparatcditby>a 
ditch.' • . 1 r 

There are three entrances fr<nn the'<]dain 
totke ftrud^ure, themoftconfiderable of which 
it< from the nortk-eafl; and at each of tlioin 
^ were 
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#ere taifed) cM tli6 outfide of the ttenebv t#d 
huge ftones^ with two fmaller within, paxdHt^S 
. to them. The avenues to Stonehenge whs firft 
obferved by Mri Aubrey. Dr. Stukdey found 
that it had extended more than one thouihiid 
feven hundred feet down to the bottoiri of the 
Valley^ and wasraifed a little above the Dmnuti 
between two ditches. At the bottom it turns 
off to die right, or eaft^ with a circular fweep, 
and then in a iirait line goes up the hill b^ 
twhen two groups of feven barrows ehch* 
called the King’s Graves. The other branch 
points north-weft, and enters the Curfnsi 
This is half a mile north from Stdhehenge^ 
ten thonfand feet, or two miles, long) inclofed 
by two ditches, three hundred and fifty feet 
afunder.” 

There is no occafion for my troubling the 
reader with any extended obfervations* on 
thefe accounts of^STONEHENOE. Whoever 
has read, or may be inclined to read, my his¬ 
tory of the origin of Oriental Archite^ure) as 
coime^d with the aftronomic'al and mytho¬ 
logical notions of the ancients, {Hinted in the 
third volume of this work, and inferted dmte 
purpofely to ferve as his guide in the con- 
ftderation of the fprm and ornaments of the 
frUMred fabrics of Afia, during the farther in- 

veftigation 
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veftigation of the phyfical Uieology of tlto 
may fee moft of Uie aflertions realized in 
the form and arrangement of this old Druid 
temple. For, in the firft place, it is circular, 
as it is there proved all ancient temples to the 
Sun and Vefta, or elementary fire^ invariably 
were: In the fecond place, the adytum, or 
fanBum fanBrnnim, is of an oval form, repre- 
fenting the mundane egg, after the manner 
that all thofe adyta, in which the facred fire 
perpetually blazed, the emblem of that viva¬ 
cious invigorating energy, which, pervading 
the centre, warms and animates the whole 
univerfe, 4 were conftantly fabricated: In the 
third place, the fituation is fixed aftronomi- 
cally, as we (hall make fully evident when we 
come to fpeak of Abury, the grand entrances 
both of this temple and that fuperb monu¬ 
ment of antiquity being placed exa(^y north- 
eafl, as all the gates, or portals, of the ancient 
caverns and cavern-temples wei’e, efp^ially 
thofe^ dedicated to Mithra, that is,, the Sun, 
who rifes in the eafl; and who, in his northern 
courfe, iheds his moit benign influences, for 
winch reafon the Indians exult in dying when 
the fun is to the north of the equator: lathe 
fourth place, the number of l^nes 
lights, making together ezadly Jixty, plainly 
VOL. VI. K alludes 
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alludes to tiiat peculiar and prominent fea« 
ture of Afiatic ailronomy, the sexagbxarit 
CYC liE, being entirely of Indian and Chinefe 
invention, and, as we (hall hereafter Ihew the 
multiple of five revolutions of the planet 
Jupiter, while the number of Hones forming 
the inner circle of the cove, being exa6:ly 
nineteen, again difplays to us the famous 
Metonic, or rather Indian, cycle, and that of 
thirty^ repeatedly occumng, the celebrated 
age, or generation, of the Druids: Fifthly, 
the temple, being uncovered, proves it to 
have been erected under imprellions fimilar 
to thofe which animated the ancient Perfians, 
who rejeded the impious idea of confining 
the Deity, Vhofe temple is earth and fkies^ 
within the fcanty Unfits of an inclofed Hirine, 
however magnificent, and therefore confe- 
quently, at all events, it muft have been 
ere^ed before the sera of ZoroaHer, who flou* 
liihed more than five hundred years before 
Chrift, and who firft covered in the Perfism 
temples to fave from extin^ion, by the vio¬ 
lence of wind and rain, the confecrated fires: 
and, finally, the head and horns of oxen and 
other animals, found buried on the fpot, prove 
that the fiugmnary rites peculiar to the folar 
fupmi^oiiy and more particularly tlie Go* 
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hiedhi^ <Mrbull facrificfe of India> vr^re a<%uafly 
^ra6tifed Within the awful bounds of this hal« 
lowed circle^ 


AOII.DaiCH^ 

AtEANiNO THE druids’ WHEEL, Oft ClR* 
CLE, A SOLAR tEMPLEi THE WHEEL 
A SACRED EMBLEM IN INDIA, AND AL« 
LUDING TO THE ROTA SOLIS; 

The circular temple next in fame and 
tnagnitude to Stonehenge is that called Roll-> 
DRiCH, fiear Chipping-Norton, in Oxford-‘ 
ihire. It is defcribed by Stukeley, in hia 
Abury, as an open temple of a circular form, 
made of Hones fet upright in the ground; 
The columns that compofe the circle of this 
temple, like thofe of Stonehenge^ are rough 
and unhewn, and the whole bears even 
ftronger marks of age and decay than that 
venerable pile; for they appeared to our 
authcnr to reliemble worm^aten wood, rathm* 
than ftone. The very name of this ancient 
work, which is in the moil ancient Biitiih 
dialed, indifphtably proves it to be of Druid 
original; Camden calls this circle RoUe-ricb 
ftcmes, and it is remarkable, diat, in a book 
K SI reported 
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repofited in the Exchequer, fuppofed by 
Dr. Stukeley to be Doomfday-Book, the 
name of the adjacent town is dated to be 
Rollendrich. Now the term Rollendrich, if 
rightly fpelled, according to the ancient or¬ 
thography, the Doctor contends Ihould be 
written Rholdrwyg, which means the Druids* 
wheel, or circle. 

Dr Stukeley farther infers this to have been 
a Druid temple from the meafure on which it 
is erected. In a letter which he received from 
Mr. Gale, dated Worceftef, Aug. 19, 1719, 
after that gentleman had vifited the antiquity 
at his requeft, he acquaints him, that the 
diameter of the circle was thirty-five yards. 
The Bifhop of London alfo wrote him word, 
that the diftance, at Stonehenge, from the 
entrance of the area to the temple itfelf was. 
thirty-five yards; and that the diameter of 
Stonehenge itfelf was thirty-five yards. He 
fuppofes this admeafurement not to have 
been made with mathematical exadnefs; but 
obferves, when we look into the comparative 
fcale of Englifii feet and cubits, we difcem 
fixty cubits of the Druids is the meafure 
fought for. The diameter of the outer circle 
of Stonehenge and this circle at Rolldrich is 
exa^y equal. The circle itfelf is compofed 

of 
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of ftones of various ihapes and dimenfions^ 
fet pretty near together. They are dattiihi 
about fixteen inches thick. Originally there 
feems to have been Jixty in number, at prefent 
there are twenty-two Handing, few exceeding 
four feet in height; but one in the very north 
point much higher than the reft, feven foot 
high, five and a half broad. There was an 
entrance to it from the northrcajlf as is the 
cafe at Stonehenge. 

To this account of Stukeley I have only to 
add, from Camden, that the country-people 
in the neighbourhood have a tradition, that 
thefe ftones were once wen, thus transformed; 
that in the number of ftones compofing this 
circle we find again the fexagenary cycle of 
the Afiatics, and that a wheel was equally, a 
facred iymbol in India as with the Druids; 
the figure of a very large wheel being cut deep 
on the rock in the very front of the Ele- 
phanta pagoda. The wheel was probably an 
ancient emblem of aftronomical cycles; or 
rather, as a very ingenious friend of mine; 
Mr. Frere, one of the authors of that extra* 
cffdinary produiftion of juvenile genius, the 
Eton Microcofm, judicioufty intimated to me, 
on mentioning the Angular circumftance of a 
vkul occurring fo often in the antiquities 
K 3 both 
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to Which their p^ciiliar fuperftition led thofe 
in&tUated idolatbrs continually to allude. In 
truth, by that expreffion, the Latin writer? 
meant the orb of the fun, rota pro foUs orbo 
ufurpatur, fays Stephanus; as the Greeks 
ufed the word Su-zes, 

I proceed to prefenf the reader, from Mr. 
Goughs Camden, with an account of the fer^ 
pentine temple of Abury; only premihng a 
few general obfervations concerning the an- 

^CIENT S£RFEKT<'W0BSHIP. 

It is impoflible to fay jn what countiy the 
worlhip offerpents hrft originated, 

The ferpent was probably a fymbol of the 
natxoieuftuVf or evil genius: and thofe whole 
feare led them to adore, by way of pacifying, 
the evil daemon, erected to the ferpent the fiidl 
altar. In fucceeding periods, its annual re-! 
newing of its Ikin, added to the great age to 
which it fometimes arrived, induced the prir 
mitive race to make it the fymbol of immor* 
tality. Serpents biting .their tails, or inters 
woven in rings, were thenceforwards their 
favourite fymbols of vaft aftronomical cycles, 
of the zodiac, and fometimes of eternity 
itlelf. In this nfage of the fymbol we fee it 
infoldihg all the ftatues of gods and deified 

rajahs 
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mjahs in the facred caverns of Salfette and 
Elephanta. Symbols alfo being the arbitrary 
ieniible ligns of intelle<ftual ideas, in moral 
philofophy, the ferpent, doubilefs, from what 
tiiey themfelves obferved of it and from the 
Mofaic tradition concerning its being more 
fnbtle than any -other animal, became the 
emblem of wifdom. In the ancient hierogly- 
phical alphabet, it forms the figure S. It 
was therefore, mythology and philofophy 
that firft exalted the ferpent, from being con* 
fidered as an evil daemon, and a fymbol of evil, 
to the rank of a good daemon, and to be regard¬ 
ed as the fymbol of a benign and perfe<% numen. 

An ancient Phoenician fragment, preferred 
for pofterity in the CEdipus iEgyptiacus, 
fully explains the notion which the Egyptians 
and other Pagan nations entertained of this 
compound hieroglyphic, the olobb, wings, 
and SBBPENT, which decorated the portals 
of their proudeil temples. Jupiter, fays the 
fragment, is an imagined fpherefrom that 
fphere is produced a. ferpent. The fphere 
ihews die divine nature to be without be^ 
ginning or end; the ferpent his Word, which 
animates the world? nnd makes it prolific; his 
wings," the fpirit of God, that by its mo¬ 
tion gives life to the whole mundane fyftem. 
i K 4- This 
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IWs is farther confirmed by Stukeley in the 
foUomng paflage in his Abury. 

. We learn Repeatedly from Sanchoniathon, 
Porphyry, and other ancient authors quoted 
by Eufebius in the Preeparatio EvangeUcOt 
that the firft fages of the world had juft and 
true notions of the nature of the Deity, con¬ 
formable to thofe of the Chriftians: that, in 
their hieroglyphic way of writing, they ■ de» 
figned the Deity and his myfterious nature by 
the facred figure of the circle, ferpent, and 
wings. Of thefe, the circle meant the Foun¬ 
tain of all Being; for, this being the moft per¬ 
fect and comprehenfive of all geometrical 
figures, they defigned it for the fymbol of 
the Firft and Supreme Being; whofe refem- 
blance we cannot find, whofe centre is every 
where, and whofe circumference is no where. 
The ferpent fymbolized the Son, or firft di¬ 
vine emanation from the Supreme. This they 
called by the name of Ptha, which is derived 
from the Hebrew, meaning the Word. The 
wings fymbolized that divine Perfon or Ema¬ 
nation from the former, commonly <called 
Anima Mundi, but the Egyptians called him 
Kneph, which in Hebrew fignifies winged, ' 
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A B U R Y; 

A MAGNIFICENT pBUIDICAL -TEMPLfe OF 
THE SERPENTINE KIND- 

About a mile from Silbury-Hill is Aburj, 
R; ftupendous monument of Druidifm, firft 
noticed by the inquifitive Mr. Aubrey, and 
fince accurately furveyed and commented on 
by the indefatigable Dr. Stukeley. A village 
of that name being built within its circuit, 
and out of its hones; the gardens, orchards, 
and other inclofures, have both disfigured and 
concealed the great original plan. 

The whole is environed with an immenfe 
circulai: rampart, or terrace, of earth, fixty 
feet broad; and a ditch within it, of the fame 
breadth- The diameter is onb thoufand four 
hundred feet, the circumference four-thou- 
fend eight hundred feet, and the area inclofed 
twentyrtwo acres; through the centre of 
which runs the high road from Marlborough 
to Bath- The firft circle of ftones within 
this area is thirteen thoufand feet diameter, 
and confifts of one hundred, ftones, from fif- 
t^entofevepteen feetfqpare, reduced, in 1 

to 
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to forty, of which, only feventeen were ftand* 
jng, and about forty-three feet afunder, mea- 
furing from the centre of each ftone. 

Within this great circle, were two leffer, 
each confining of two concentric circles, the 
outermofl; of thirty, the inner of twelve. 
Hones, of the fame fize, and at the fame dif- 
tance fi-om each other as the others. The 
fouthemmoft of thefe circular temples hJad a 
fingle ftone in its centre twenty-one feet high; 
the northernmoll a cell or kebla, formed of 
three ftones, placed with an obtufe angle, to¬ 
wards each opening to the north-eafl;; before 
which lay the altar, as at Stonehenge. Both 
thefe temples were almoft* entire about the 
year 1716; of the north'temple, outer circle, 
only three ftones remained Handing in 1723, 
and fix down: of the fouth temple fourteenj 
half of them Handing. 

In the fouth end of the line, connecting 
the centres of thefe two temples, is a middlo- 
fized ftone, with a hole in it, perhaps to fallen 
the victims to. Numbers of thefe ftones have 
been broken by burning, to build houfes with; 
and others buried, to gain the ground they 
Hood on for pafture. The two original 
Irances to this ftupendous work were from 
the foutlt-eaft and the weft, and each had an 

avenue 
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I^TeiHie ai ftones^ The firft of theib} or Kennehr 
aiKenu0, ^as a mile long, of one hundred and 
ninety ftones on a fide, of which remained 
feventy-two, in 1720, terminating at Overton-? 
Hill, which overhiings the town of Weft 
Keimet, and on which was another double 
circle of forty, and eighteen other ftones. 

This was called, by the common people, 
the San<%uary, and is defcribed by Mr. Aubrey 
as a double circle of ftones, four orftve feet 
high ; the diameter of the outer circle forty 
yards, and of the inner fifteen: many were 
fallen, and now there is not one left. He 
fpeaks of the wall leading to it, fet with large 
ftones, of which, he fays, one fide was nearly 
entire; the other fide wanted a great many. 
He noticed only one avenue from Abury to 
Overton-Hill, having no apprehenfion of the 
double Curve it makes; but he erred in faying 
there was a circular ditch on Overton-HilL 
Trom the weft fide of Abury goes another 
avenue to Beckhampton, of the fame length, 
and compofed of the fame number of ftones, 
of which fcarce any remain. On the north 
of this avenue was Longftones; a cove pf 
three ftones, facing the fouth-eaft; its back 
m^e of one of the ftones of the avenue. It 
ftcod on a little enmumce, and finrved as a 

chapel 
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chapel. This ilone and another flat one are 
each fixteen feet high and broad, and three 
and a half thick: the third carried off. Aubrey 
calls thefe the Devil s Quoits. Not far from 
them is Longftone Long-*©arrow. 

Dr. Stukeley calculated the total number 
of ftones employed to form this flupendous 
work of Druidifm, with its avenues and Over¬ 
ton-Temple, at fix hundred and fifty. He 
fuppofed that altogether, when entire, it re- 
prefented the Deity by a ferpent and circle; 
the former Teprefented by the two avenues, 
Overton-Temple being its head; the latter 
by the great work within the vallum -at 
Abury. 

At prefent, there only remains a few ftones 
ftailding of this once magnificent and extra¬ 
ordinary monument of Druidical architecture, 
fo conftruCted, and of fuch materials, as to 
warrant the fuppofition, that neither the ra¬ 
vages of time, nor the chance of incident, 
could fo effectually have obliterated it for 
many ages to come. 

Windmill-Hill, North of Abury, is encom- 
palfed with a circular trench, covered with 
barrows; in one of which Dr. Stukeley found 
mi um. The ftones employed in thole 
works, from fifty to feventy tons weighs are 

the 
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&me sis thofe at Stonehenge, brougltt. 
from Marlborough-Downs, where the coun- 
Iry-pieople call them sarsens, from a Phce- 
nician word for a rock. 

Although the disfigured plan and ruined 
ftate of this vaft Druidical fane forbid us to 
fpeak concerning it with all that precifeneis 
and decifion neceflary to the eilablifhment of 
a new hypothefis; yet my conjeifture of the 
frbnes being placed in number and ordelr con- 
fonant to ideas founded in allronomy, borders 
nearly upon certainty, when we*^confider the 
various corroborating circumftances in the 
preceding account. The remarkable numbers 
100, 60, 30, and 12, conftantly occurring, 
unavoidably bring to our recolledtion the great 
periods of aftronomical theology; the century, 
the fexagenary cycle of India, the thirty years 
which fcbned the Druid age, the twelve figns 
of the zodiac, and the number of years in 
which the revolutions of Saturn are perform¬ 
ed; of which, multiplied by five, it W been 
previoufly obferved, the fexagenaiy cycle was 
odginally fabricated. Thus the great circle 
confifts, we are told, of 100 ftones; the whole 
temple is furrounded with a circular rampart, 
60 feet broad, and with a ditch of exaiSfcly the 
frime breadth, and the two concentric cir¬ 
cles, 
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cieSi incloibd witlpii the greater, the dUtei'iilo^ 
eonfifis of 30, the inner of 12 Hones. Dn 
Stukelej computes that the two avenues, tlM' 
one leading to Kenneth the other to Beck-* 
hampton^ were each formed of 190 Hones; 
hut, as of thefe fo veiy tew remained for him 
to form a jilH computation by, we may 
fairly, upon the ground of analogy, and as 
having an equal reference to aHronomical calf 
culation. Hate the number of each to have 
been iso, which, doubled, gives the total 
amount of tRe days of the ancient year, before 
it was reformed by the fuperior correiHnefs of 
modem aHronomers. That the Orientals ao 
tually did r^ulate their deiigns in architeo* 
ture by fuch fanciful rules of menfuration is 
evident from what Diodorus Siculus tells us, 
that the walls of Babylon were built by Se- 
miramts, of the extent of 360 furlongs, to 
mark the number of days of the ancient year.- 
He adds, Hie employed in that vaH undeiv 
taking no lefs than two millions of men, and 
one Hadium was ereded every day, till the 
whole was completed Within the period of 
Hiat year, the length of which the meedure 
of their circumference was intended to repre- 
lent.* Nor did they confine their aHronorai- 


* Pied. Sicul. p. lacb 
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cal ^ufions to architecture only, for they 
tered largely into their religious and civil or* 
dinances, iince the fame author informs us^ 
that, at the tomb of Oiiris« during the days of 
lamentation, the priefts, who were appointed 
to bewail his death, daily poured out libations 
of milk from 360 vafes,* to denote the days 
of the primitive y^, uied in the reign of that 
monarch; and, again, that, at Acanthe, near 
Memphis, on the Lybian fide of. the Nile, it 
was an ancient immemorial cullom, on a par- 
ticular fefiival, for 360 prieits to fetch water 
from the Nile, in as many velfels, from that 
river, and then to pour the water into a great 
receiver perforated at the bottom; by which 
ceremony they reprefented both the days of 
the ancient year and the ceafelefs lapfe of 
irrevocable time.'l' Another ftill more re¬ 
markable ilory of this kind is recorded by 
Herodotus, who acquaints us, that Cyrus, in 
his expedition againfi Babylon, in order to 
render the river Gyndes fordable for'his 
army, as well as from a curious fpecies of re¬ 
venge for the lofs of one .of the confecrated 
horlbs of the fun, drowned in the previous al» 


^ Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 26. Rhodomanni* 
t tbidenii p. 209, 
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tempt to pals that ftream, divided it into S60 
channels, the number of the degrees through 
which the fun himfelf palTes in his progrefs 
through the zodiac<* 

Thefe are all plain veftiges of the folar de*- 
votion, as well as proofs of its univeiial influ¬ 
ence which fpread from the plains of Babylon, 
where it originated under Belus, to the rocks 
and forefls of Britain, firft tenanted by his 
pofterity tlip Belidse, that primaeval colony 
who inftituted the Bealtine, and who, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Bryants and my own fuppo- 
fltion, were the fabricators of Stonehenge and 
the deligners of Abury. Dr. Stukeley, allb, 
we fee, eiUmates the whole number of flones 
intcrlperfed throughout the ftupendous work 
of Abury to be 650; but, for the reafons al¬ 
leged above, no great violence will be offered 
to probability if we ftate them as 600, which 
is the precife period aflerted by Jofephus, from 
the traditions of his nation, to have been 
known to the ante-diluvians, and ftated by 
him to have been their annus magnus.-f By 
this cycle of lix hundred years, which BaiUi 
-terms lunifolar, Jofephus is fuppofed to have 

% 

• Herodoti, lib. i. p. 1I9. 
f Jofephi Antiq. Judaic, lib. i. cap. 
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lneant the period wherein the fun and mddn 
tetum to the fame fituation in the heavens in 
which they were at the commencement of that 
cycle; and it is of this cycle that the great 
adronomer Cadini, cited in Long, fpeaks with 
fuch rapture, for he obferves, that this grand 
period, of which no intimation is found in the 
remaining monuments of any other nation, 
except the ancient Hebrews, is the fineft ’pe¬ 
riod that ever was invented, fince it brin^ 
out die folar year more exadlly than that of 
Hipparchus and Ptolemy, and the lunar 
month within about one fecond of what it is 
determined by modern aftronomers. If, adds 
Cailini, the ante-diluvians had fuch a period 
of 600 years, they muft have known the ino- 
tions of the fun and moon more accurately 
than th^ were known fome ages after the 
flood.* 

But to refumc the confideration of other 
intending and important matters fuggefted 
by the furvey of Abury. When the reader 
recollects all that has been remarked in the 
preceding volumes concerning the northdtn 
^pe<ds of the oates of the ancient caverns 
and temples, it will He no fmall corroboration 

* Long'f Ailrofioiiqr, yoL iL p. 653. 
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of anJiyp^tliefis, which would eftabliili theie 
imtnenle llrudlures as the work of an Orient^ 
colony, that the grand entrance to this tem¬ 
ple, not lels than Stonehenge, is towards the 
mrthreajl quarter', for, as Stukeley has very 
judicioufly remai'ked, ever fince the world 
began, in building temples, or places of re¬ 
ligious worfliip, men have been Itudious in 
fettling them according to the quarters of the 
heavens; fince they confidered the world as 
the general temple, or houfe of God, and that 
all particular temples Ihould be regulated 
according to that idea. The call naturally 
claims-a prerogative, whore the fun and all 
the planets and liars arife: theeali, therefore, 
they conlidercd as the face and front of the 
nniverfal temple. The nortli was confidered 
as the right hand, and great power of th^. 
world; the fouth as the left hand, or lefler 
power. Tor, when the I’un apjiroaches the 
northern fcgion, palling over the venial equi¬ 
nox, he brings plenty, and the fuliiefs of his 
benign influences: when he returas to the 
fouth, the face of nature languillies in its 
winter attire; therefore they thought the 
polar region not onlyMgheft, but of moll 
eminence and elfed. ^lis obfervation, he 
afterwards adds, imnjediately applies to our 

. purpofe. 
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purpofe, for we cannot but obfervo, that the 
whole of Abury temple, if due regard be had 
to its figure, has its upper part to the norths 
and its face, if we may fo fpeak, tOM'ards the 
eaji. In that diredtion the ferpent bends, 
that way the cove of the northern temple 
opens; that way the cove of Beckhampton 
avenue; that way the face of Stonehenge 
temple looks. So that the Druids appear to 
have the fame notions with tlie other wile 
men of the Oriental ancients.* It has been 
obferved, that the two wings of Abury are 
formed of two temples ii)clol‘ed within the 
great circular temple; the one of therc,is 
fituated on the north, and the other on the 
fouth, on which our antiquary remarks: it 
Ihould feem that the northern temple had the 
pre-eminence, and was the more facred of the 
two: for» as the cove was theadytinn of that 
temple, fo the whole northern temple may be 
efteemed as the adytum of the whole work, 
the fouthem being as the body of it.-f* 

Thefe temples, however, were not only thus 
placed with reference to ancient theological 
notions, ftiidlly Oriental; but their ilations 


• See Stttkelejr's Abury, p. 51. 
■t Ibid. 
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were f5x<?H with nmthenmtical prccifion fd. 
correfpond with the four cardinal points. Dr. 
Stukrlcy is of opinion, that, in thus fixing 
their (ituatjon, they ufed a eompafs, or mag- 
netie inlirunient, and he has molt irjgenioiilly 
attenipted to afo’rtain, from tlie variation of 
that needle, the exaft a*ra of the conftnuFtion 
of either huildiiig. lie found the variation i 
all the works nl>out Stonehenge to be between 
lix and (even degrees to the call of the north, 
and at A bury to b(t about ten degrees the 
fame way, and that as precifcly as poffible. 
'Hus eirciimftance, he obferves, muil neccl- 
farily excite attention ; as, from this regtdar 
variation in both places, there is k'fs reafon to 
fuiipofe it accidenfnl. The M’hole work was 
inaififrtlly intended to be fet on the cardinal 
points of the heavrns, but they all vary one 
way, and cxa(?tly the fame quantity. Thus 
Kennet-avenne enters the town of Abury ten 
degrees north of the north-weft point, which 
north-weft point was the Druids’ purpofe. 
'I'he neck of the ferjamt going down from 
Overton-Hill regards Silbtiry precifely, and 
their intent was that it ftiould lx* full weft; 
hut it is ten degrees north of the weft. Die 
nu'ridiun lim* of the whole work patfes fi*om 
Sillbury-llill to the centi^ of the temple at 

Abury: 
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Abury: this varies ten degrees ta the ejift 
from the nortli point. The liupenduus cov e 
in tlie northern temple opens ten degrees eall 
of north-eoli; whereas it was their purpol'c 
that it ihould exactly correfpond with north- 
eaft. The diameter of the great circle of the 
great (tones at Abury, on which the nortii 
and fuuth temples are built, mus deiigned to 
have been (et on the line from north-weil to 
fouth-eait, but it verges ten degrees northr 
ward; and fo it is of all other particulars.* 
'J'he refult of his obfervations on this point is, 
that, arguing upon Halley’s hypothelis, that 
an entire revolution of the circle is ])erfonned 
in about the (pace of 700 years, and judging 
from the different cffedl of the weather uix>n 
the refpeCiive (Iructures, tlie great divcrlity in 
the manner of the works, added to many 
other coniiderations, we may conclude Abury 
to have been created at lealt 700 ycais prior 
ill time to Stonehenge, liut if we take two 
entire revolutions of that circle, it w'iJl then 
have bet'u erected 1400 years previous to the 
other, whicli will carry us back to the time 
of Abmbam, near two thouiimd years before 
Chrilt, about which time the Doctor thinks 


♦ Abury, p. 5 a. 
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the Tyriati Hercules led the firft Phoenician 
colony to Britain, 'lo all this accumulation 
of conjedural evidence by Stukcley, 1 fliall 
add, that the magnet is mentioned, by the 
moft ancient claflical writers, under the name 
of Lapis Heraclius, in allulion to its aflerted 
inventor Hercules; and Dr. Hyde enables 
me to affirm, that the Chaldeans and Ara¬ 
bians have iinnieinoriallv uia<lc ule of it, to 
guide them ovi'r the vaft deferts that over- 
fpread their rel*|>edtive countries.* According 
to the Chinefe records, allb, the Emperm' 
Ching-Vang, above a tiioufand years Iw^fore 
Chrift, prelente<l the ainballhdors of the king 
of Cochin-China with a fpeeies of magnetic 
index, which, fays Martinius, “ ceric monjira- 
bat iter. Jive terra iZ/wd, Jh'e mari J'aeientilmx." 
The Chinefe, he adtis, call this inlirument 
CiiiNAv; a name by which they at this day 
denonumU' the mariner scompajkf In refpeet 
to the Indians, there can be little doubt of 
their having been as early actpiaiiUed with 
the magnet, as the earliell of thole nations 
whom their gems and rich manufaeburt's 
allured to their coali, and whole Ihores they 


• See Hyde lie Religione Vetcrum Pcrlanim, p. 189* 
f KLirtintu», HilU Sin. p. 106^ 
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themfelvcs vifited in return; and tlmt they 
were in the remoteft ceras, engaged not lels 
than the Phoenicians in projerts of diftant 
commerce and navigation, which cannot be 
extenfively carried on without a knowledge 
of the magnet’s {x>wers, 1 have this itrong and 
curious evidence to produce; tor, in the moll 
venerable of their facred law-tnufls, the In- 
llitutes of Menu, that is, the firll, or Swa}'- 
ambhuva Menu, fuppofed by the Indians to 
have been revealed by that [)riintt;val legilla* 
tor many millions of years ago, and to wliicli, 
in fa^i, after mature deliberation, Sir William 
Jones cannot ailign a Icfs ancient date than 
one thoufand or fifteen hundred years bctbie 
the C’hrillian ara, but which is, probably, of 
a (ar fuperior tmditional antiquity, there is a 
curious pnilage on the legal intereil of money, 
and the limited rate of it in different cafes, 

with an exception in regard to adventures 
at lea.”* 

Future inveftigation, and our iiicreafing 
knowledge relative to the early growth of the 
fciences in India, will probably donioniiratc 
the fa<!il which is here only fupjraicd. The 
channel, by which they might have very calily 


• See vo). i. p« 429, and voL ii. p. 371. 
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became acquainted with its wonderful prok 
pertiesy mull be inftantly apparent to every 
one who reflet on the innumerable benefits, 
which the difeovery of fo ineftimable a trea» 
fure has bellowed upon mankind. In fa<Sl, 
the fiupendous acquilition may, in my opw 
nion, be fafely alligned to . divine Revelation 
vouchfufed to Noah, that it might Imj an un¬ 
erring guide to that holy and favoured patri¬ 
arch when incloled in the dark boiom of the 
ark. Nor is it at all improbable that the 
Deity, by whofe exprels <lire^tion that ark 
was fabricated, Ihould impart, at the lame 
time, the knowledge of a magnetjcal index 
to direct its devious courfe, amidll the bound- 
Icfs darknefs that reigned around, and the 
united fury of the contlirting elements. The 
momentous ferret thus intrulled to the patri¬ 
arch might be tranfmitted dowm to his imnic- 
»liate pofterity, and by them inviolably pre- 
(ened, till the period arrived when the en- 
laiged population aiul increafmg commerce 
of mankind rendered its divulgcment necef- 
fary, towards fulfilling the benevolent deligns 
of that Providence, who eonftituted man a 
focial and an inquilitive being. 

An inquiry has already in part been inlli- 
tuted into the real country and leni in which 

Hercules 
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Hercules flouriflied; and I have (liewn, that 
neither the Hercules of Tyre, nor yet of Egypt, 
were the firft whofe actions are recorded on 
the page of hiftory. There was, we have 
feen, a Chaldean (that is, an Indian) Her* 
cules, or, as we have found him before deno¬ 
minated, an Hercules Belus, prior in time to 
all who bore the name: and upon that fadl, 
which I hope to eilabliih beyond all doubt, 
depends a great part of the novel fyftem 
which 1 mean to purfue in the courfe of 
the Indian Ilillory; for every man has 
his fyliem before him when he commences a 
great hillorical undertaking; and, if the lyllera 
be founded on a jiroper bafis, that is, of 
fails recordetl in profane, compared with and 
llrengthcned by thofe of facred, hiftory, it is 
to be ho|x?d that fuch fyftem merits, and will 
find, fupport. 

For the information alluded to, we are in¬ 
debted to a celebrated and eloquent Pagan 
writer, whofe account, in this inftance, won¬ 
derfully corroborates the true lyftem of facred 
theological hiftory. It is Cicero, who, after 
enumerating the refpedive genealogies of all 
thoi'e who lM>re the name of Hercules in the 
gncieiit world, acquaints us, that ** the Indian 
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Hercules is denominated Belus;”* attd I 
hopCt hereafter, in the regular hiftory of an¬ 
cient India, to make ftill more and more 
evident what has already l>een aflerted, that 
to this renowned AflTyrian and Indian con¬ 
queror, who, under the name of Hali, en- 
grolles three of the Iiulian Avatars, is to be 
ui'eribed the greateft part of the numerous 
exploits of that celebrated perfonage in dif¬ 
ferent quarters of the world; exploits of 
which the memory was deeply footed, and 
continued tor a long time to Hourifli, in every 
cxdony that emigratc<l from Afia, deeply 
blended with their hiftory and interwoven 
with their mythology. He was, as Iwfore 
obicrx ed, and the fact ought to be {rerpetually 
borne in mind, conltantly compared, for the 
fplcndour of his actions ,and the extent of 
his power, to the sun that illuininates and 
feems to govern the world ; and the name of 
JVaal, an<l IVI, was etpialiy applied to both 
the monarch ami the orb. Of thclc afler- 
tions there cannot, in any nation, be given 
more ilriking and direct proofs tlian have al- 
it'ady Ihvo brought forward refpe^ting their 


♦ Cicero Dc NatuniDeoruni, lib. iii. 
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prevalence in Britain: here, we have feen the 
facred fires in honour of Belus once flamed 
over the whole iiland. Mr. Toland, in that 
part of his hiftory of the Druids which has 
been fo often referred to and in part ex¬ 
tracted, but never before inlbrted at length, 
gives the following account of thefe feftival 
fires. “ On May-eve the Druids made pro¬ 
digious fires on thefe earns, which, being 
every one in fight of feme other, could not 
but afford a glorious Ihow over a whole na¬ 
tion. Thefe fires w’ere in honour of Beal, or 
Bealan, latinized by the Roman writers into 
Belenu^ by which name the Gauls and their 
colonies underflood the Sun: and, tliereforc, 
to this hourj the firft day of May is, by the 
ab-original Iriili, called La Bkalteine, or 
the My of Helens fire. May-day is likewife 
called La Bealtbine by the Highlanders of 
Scotland, who are no contemptible part of the 
Celtic oflspnng. .So it is in the Isle oe Man: 
and, in Armoric, a prieii is flill called Belee, 
or the feiv'ant of Bel, and the prieflhood 
Beleoieth.”* . 

'I'his Indian Hercules, therefore, this en- 
terprizing god-king Belus, is the true proto- 


♦ See ToUnd'i Hiftory of the Droids, p. 70. 
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t>pc of him who was worfliipped at Tyre, and 
was the great promoter of commerce and na- 
riprtion; of him who was adored as the vaii- 
r|ui(her of Bufiris in Egypt, and whofe twelve 
labours are the (yinbols of the Sun toiling 
through the twelve iigns of the zodiac; of 
.him, in flioii, whole complicutcd hiftory was 
in after-ages, with all its extravagances, 
adopted by the fubulous Grei'ks. One of Uie 
inoft curious and remarkable of the mytho- 
logic feats of Hercules was his failing in a 
golden cup, which Apollo, or the Sun, had 
given him, to the coafts of Spain, where he 
let up the pillars that bear his name. On 
this pallage Alacrobius remarks. Ego autem 
arbifror non poculo Ilcrvnkm nmria tranf- 
vedum^ Jid lutvigio cui scypho mnicn fait.* 
from this fable of the golden cup, which was 
probably no more than a gilded v('flel, we 
may h(»th colh'ct in what manner the cele- 
bmted feats of Hercules are to be uuderftood, 
and arrive at an important hiitorical truth 
concealed under the allegory, tiuit Hercules, 
or at leaft a chiettain, or colony, utTuniing 
the name of their fovereign, a circumllance 
not unufuid in the caiiicll pcri<Hls of time 


f Vitlc MAvrobitS^ittiCnalb, liU. v. cap, zi, p. 52*, ctlit. 1670. 
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vifited Europe, and tranfportcd thither the 
theological rites and civil ciilloms of the 
Oriental world: but how they could perform 
with (afety and fuccefs fo diitant and hazard¬ 
ous a voyage, without the aid of the mag¬ 
netic needle to condiuJl them, muft be left to 
the confitleration of thofe of my readers, who 
may reject the hy|M)thclis above fubinitted to 
them. 

It ought not to be concealed, however, 
that by fome mythologills, and efpecially by 
the author of fome letters, on this fubjeCl, to 
Sir Hildebrand Jacob, this myllcrious vale, 
given by Apollo to Hercidcs, is contended to 
have Irecn itfclf themariiu'r’s compafs-box, 6;/ 
which, not in Mhich, he (iiiletl over the vntt 
ocean. ’ The fame author coutcuds, that the 
image of Jupiter Hanimon, whofe Libyan 
temple, according to Herodotus, took its rife 
from Phopnicia, was nothing more than a 
magnet, which was carrie<l about by the 
prtells, when the oracle w'as confultcd, in a 
^Iden ftnfphm: that the famous golden fleece 
was nothing elfe: whence, he fays, the ‘fltip 
which carried it is laid to have been fcnfdjle, 
and poircffed of the gift of fi«^cch; and, ti- 
nally, that the high authority of Homer may 
be adduced tocorrpboratc the conjecture, that 

the 
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the Pbaeacians, a people renowned for nautical 
fcience, had the knowledge of the magnet; for 
he obfervGs, either that ceitain lines in the 8th 
book of the Odyfley, deferibing the Phseacian 
veflels as inilin^ with foul, and gliding, with¬ 
out a pilot, through the pathlefs ocean to 
their place of deftination, allude to the at¬ 
tractive power of the magnet, or clfe are ut¬ 
terly unintelligible.* Whatfoever truth there 
may be in this llateinent, it is evident, from 
the extenfivc intercouifc anciently caiTied on 
between nations inhabiting oppofite parts of 
the globe, where the JlarSy peculiar to their 
own native regiotty could no longer afford them 
the means of Jafe navigation, that the ini- 
poitant difeovery mull be of far more ancient 
date than the year of our Lord 12()0, to u hich 
it is geuenUly ailigned, and by the means of 
Marco Polo, a man famous for his travels into 
the Eaft. 

Before I conclnde ihcfe ftrit^ures on Abury, 
another circunillancc of linking adinity b^ 
tween the Scythians and old Britons fliould 
by no means be omitted. 


• See an Inquiry into the Patrkrcliol and Drutdicil Religion* by the 
Rev. Mr. Cooke, p. zy. 
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Id my parallel of tlie ancient Scythian and 
Indian fuperftitions, I have repeatedly men¬ 
tioned the cullom of interring with tlie vene¬ 
rated kiugSt moft lieloved in each country, 
their &vourite miniilci's, women, horfes, arms, 
and accoutrements. In opening Silbury-Ilill, 
together with tlic body of the inhumed mo¬ 
narch, the workmen found u bridle, a folid 
body of ruft, which Dr. Stukeley purehaled 
on the fpot, and of which he has given an en- 
giaving. In other barrows, defciilwd in page 
45, they found, together with the body, other 
pieces of armour, Ipcar-heiuls of iron, knives, 
fwords, gold rings, and fragments of golden 
ornaments. 'I’liey likewile dug up (cvcral 
large beads of amber, fomc of glafs ena¬ 
melled: f^mc %vere of a white colour, ollu'rs 
blue and azure. Now rofuries of beads I'orm 
a conftant appendage to the lhahmin h('nnits 
or Yogee penitents, which they count with as 
much enraptureil zeal as any enthufiuil of 
tlie Roman ehureh, which imported this at 
tlie lame time as it did the other fup<w- 
ftitions of Afia. 'J'hc introduction of beads 
into religious ceremonies aroie from the 
attachment of the Aiiatics, like the old 
Pythagoreans, to iacred and myilicul num¬ 
bers. 
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Concerning this bridle, it fbould be ferther 
obTerred, Dr. Stukeley affirms, that it was the 
bridle of an ancient Britifh chariot, and 
hence prefumes, that the firft Britiih fettlers, 
being an Eaflem colony, learned to fabricate 
and make ufe of that kind of carriage from 
the Egyptians and other Eaflem nations, who, 
even lb early as the time of Jofeph, made ufe 
of chariots both in war and peace. He adds, 
that they are mentioned in the wars carried 
on by Jofhua againfl the Canaanites as being 
ufed by the latter, and that the Britiih dia- 
riotshavc ever been famous, fince the Romans 
in the height of their luxury and glory made 
ule of Brit ill) chariots. 

F^eda calatisJiJle Brilanna jugis. 

On tlie contrary, I contend, that, as the In¬ 
dians have ever made ufe of war-chariots, 
with a numerous tmin of which Porus at¬ 
tacked Alexander, and as the Scythians wer0 
accullomed to tranfport thcmfelves and fanifi- 
lics, over the vail plains of Tartary, in rode 
carriages of fimilar conllrudion, if a foreign 
origin mull be alTigned them, they might full 
as probably, at leaft, have derived them from 
that quarter as from Egypt. 
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TflE ANGUIXUM, OR SF.RPETfT-EOG OF TUB 
DRUIDS. 

A SERPENT was always an important 
fyniljol in the ancient inyrtcrics; a living one 
we have feen, in a former ^ (jhune, was thrown 
into the bofom of the camliclalc for initiation 
in thofc of ]\Iithra8; it was eliceincd an em¬ 
blem of immortalit}', from the great age it 
fometimes arrives at, and of vegenemtion, 
from the annual Ihedding of its fliin. In the 
inyfterious rites of Druidiiin it n as a fymhol 
not Icfs in ro(|ucll; the aguinum was a charm 
of wonderhd power, and conftantly caiTie<l, 
fufpended from the nc<‘k, on the bofom of 
the Druia. Pliny has thus deferibed its 
formation* Augiics hinumen (vjlute convoluli^ 
falhis fauQfum corporumqnc fpumis artijici com- 
plcxu glvnuranlur; anguinum appdlalur. JJru- 
idcL Jihilk id dkunt in f ublmv juHari, Jogoguc 
ipotierc intercipi, ne tdlurem atliugat: pro- 
J'ligcre raptorem equo: firpaiten cnim inj'tquiy 
donee arccantur ainnis ulicujus interventu.* An 
inhnite number of fnakes entwined together^ 


* Pliilii Nat. Hill. lib. xxix. cap. 3. 
VOL. VI. M 
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in the heat of fuinmcr, roll themfekes into a 
mats; and» koni the ialiva iifuing from their 
jaws, and the fwcat and froth of their bodies* 
that egg 'is engendered which is called an- 
guinum. By the violent hilling of thefc fer- 
penls, the egg is forced aloft into the air, and 
the |)ci*ftHi deliincd to fecure it mull catcli it 
ill the fagus,or holy veftment, before it reaches 
the ground, or otlierwife its virtue is loft. It 
is necefliiry that he lliould be mounted on a 
fwift horfe, for the ferpents will purfue the 
Rivillier, with envenomed rage, to the brink 
of the firfl; river, whole watere alone ftop 
their purfuit. Jle adds, that this ceremony 
of gaining the anguinum is only to be under¬ 
taken at a particular period of the moon; 
that this egg was thought to niodcr the 
polTcfibr fortunate in every caufe which he 
iindert(H)k, and triumphant over all his ad- 
veffaries; and, of his own knowledge, he 
aflerts, that a -Roman knight, who ivas agi¬ 
tating a fuit at law, and addicted to Druidifii^, 
was [Hit to death by Claudius Caelar for en^ 
tering the forum with the anguinum in his 
bofom, under the perfualion that it would 
influence the judges to give a decilion id his 
tavour. 
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Toland informs us that the ovum angui* 
Bum is, in Britifli, called glaiii^mdr, or fer~ 
pmt of glafs; and, in truth, the whole rela¬ 
tion above inferted was no more than a fabri¬ 
cated ^e of the Di^ids to impole ou the 
vulgar. 

Their boaft, by this charm, to controul the 
current of deftiny, added to their pretended 
Ikill in magic, ferved to bind down, in the in- 
difluluble bonds of fuperilition, their abjeidt 
Britilh vafliils, not lefs than the homble"in- 
cantations, with confecrated grafs, of the 
Brdhmins, tended to overawe and opprefs the 
more timid race of India. Mr. Camden gives 
the folioHving account,of the remains of tJiis 
fuperilition in Britain. “ In moil parts of 
Wales, t|w> ughout all Scotland, and in Corn¬ 
wall, we find it a common opinion of the 
vulgar, diat, about niidfummer-eve, (though 
in .the time they do not all agree,) it is ufual 
for fnakes to meet in companies; and that, by 
filing heads together and lulling, a kind of 
bubble is fonned, which the reil, by conti¬ 
nual hilling, blow on, till it paiTcs quite 
through the body, and then it immediately 
hardens, and refembles a glafs ring, which 
whoever finds [as fome old women and chil- 
M 2 dren 
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ilren are perfuadecl] fliall profper in all his 
nndert&kingH. The rings thus generated are 
called Oleiueu J^adroefh; in Kngliih, Ihakc- 
ftones. They arc fninll glafs annulets, com¬ 
monly about half as wiric as our finger-rings, 
but much thickiT, of a green colour ufually, 
though foinctimes blue and waved with red 
and white.”* 

'J’o thcle forjirnt-floncs, formed in imitation 
of the imagined anguinuin, as numerous and 
wonderful virtues were attributed as to the 
famous eobra-ftone of the llrahniins, an an¬ 
cient article of commerce at Surat. Mr. I’o- 
land, in addition, informs us, that they were 
worn about the Druid, as a i’pecies-of magi¬ 
cal gem; that they Avere in fathion either 
pcrl’ei^tly fplu'rical, or in the figure of a lentil, 
and Avcft' geucnilly made of chryital and 
agatc.-f- 

I cannot conclude this article Avithout ob- 
ferving, that Mr. Mafon, in his Curai^tacns, 
alliKling to this rite of Dniidiim, has vcrji 
poetically ami accurately detailed the pre¬ 
ceding relation of Pliny: 

— But 


• Camden's Britannia, p. 815. 
t See Toland's Hifloryof the Druids, vol. i. p. 60- 
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—— But tell me yet. 

From the grot of charms and fpells. 
Where oiir matron fiftcr dwells 
Brenniis, has thy holy hand 
Safely brougiit the Druid-wand^ 

And the potent adder^/lone. 
Gender’d *fore th’autumnal moon \ 
When, in undulating twine, 

'Flic foaming fnakes prolific join; 
When they hifs, and when they bear 
TJieir wond’rous egg aloof in air; 
Thence, before to earth k fall, 

Tile Druid, in his hallow’d pall, 
Iteceivcs the prize, 

And iiiftant fiics. 

Follow’d by th’euvenom’d brood, 

'rill he trrols the chryftal flood. 


trSTi: \|[!IOXS OF the ixdians and old 

DlllTONS. 

Thkue A\'erc many other evident relics dif- 
perlbtl over alt the Gentile world of the reli¬ 
gion and laen’d rites of the Bmhmins; nor 
is the Chriftian world, at this day, entirely 
fre(' from them, efpccially that portion of it 
in which the Roman Catholic religiou flou- 
riflies. At the entrance of all the Eaftem 
temples were placed rcflcls filled with confe- 
crated water, with whi<di tlie votaries at tlw^ir 
entrancur hefprinkled thcmfelves; and this 
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cuftom, there can fcarcely be a doubt, ori¬ 
ginated in India, where large tanks for the 
ablution of a people, whofe laws of unfathom¬ 
able antiquity are not lefs immutable than 
thofe of the Modes and Perfians, to this day 
remain invariabl}’ placed in the front of their 
pagotlas, M-ithout previous ablution in which 
the Hindoo dares not approach the altar of 
liis God. The antiquity, therefore, and uni- 
leifality of this practice, as well as that of 
ufing confecrated beads in their worflup of the 
Deitv, common to the Brahmins not lefs than 
the Druids, apparently demonftrate from what 
ju iiu'cf \ al Iburcc the votaries of modern fuper- 
llilion in Rome, have borrowed this Afiatic 
rite. One incentive of thefe innumerable pre- 
feribed ablutions was, doubtlefs, to obtain 
invigorated health in a relaxing clime; but 
the firll origin is to be found in the precepts 
of religion; for, as they beheld that frequent 
fubincrlion in water wadied away the liains 
and leprous difeafes of the body, fo from 
analog}' they conceived that purifying ele¬ 
ment might gradually abftergc the impurities, 
of the polluted foul. I ventured, in a for¬ 
mer chapter of this work, when relating the 
countlcfs ablutions of the Brahmins, to ha- 
2 ard an alfcrtion, aud hereafter I fliall en¬ 
deavour 
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deavour fully to prove it, that there was ai>* 
otheriticentiveto ablution to be found in tra¬ 
ditions handed down in the family of Noah 
relative to the purgation and purification 
which the earth underwent from the watci-s of 
the deluge. Spencer, in the following pafl'age, 
fpeaking of the Jewiih purifications by water, 
is decidedly of this opinion: Ilanc abUitionem 
arbitror fuijfe inter injiituta vetera orta po/l 
MACXUM Diluvium in mlmoiiia aqua 
puROATi Mundi.* 

•We have (een what innumerable vafes ami 
batons for the purilying water there were ex- 
fodiated in the ancient caverns of Sall’ette and 
Elephanta; and both the period of their fa- 
bricatiop and tltc cuftoms of the Indiaps, 
inmcmotiallif ejiablifheif, muft prevent any idea 
being cnteitained that they were borrowed 
from any other |>coplc. Now that the Druids 
invariably ufed fimilar rites is evident from 
the infinite number of hollow yafes, or rockr 
bafons, as Dr. llorlafe, in his chapter on the 
fubject calls them, continually found fculp- 
tured upon or adjoining to all the Cams, 
or mercurial heaps, of, thp old Druids. 
Some of thefe rock-bafons which he defcribcji 


• vide Spencer dc Leg. Heb.p. IP9^ 
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sirf? of confiderable depth and breadth; are 
placed in regular and fucceffive order one be¬ 
low the other 6n the loftieft eminences of 
their craggy temples, far bev’ond the reach 
of defilement, to catch, as it fell, Uie hal¬ 
lowed dew for lullration, and to receive the 
pure white flakes of virgin fnow, u'hich, 
refined by the chemical hand of nature, de- 
feended from that heaven to which their 
prayers were addrefl’ed, unpolluted by thofc 
earthly particles for ever blended with the 
wati^r iiiimcdiatcly derived from ponds and 
rivers. “ I have ohferved,” fays Dr. Borlafe, 
** fo many of thofc rock-hafons in the Cams 
of Cornwall, that I may venture to lay there 
is hardly any conlidcrable gmup of rocks in 
thefo wi'rtc.rn parts which has not more pr 
lefs of thcln. 'riicrc are two forts of them; 
fomc have lips or clwmncls to them, others 
hai'c none. 'I'hc lhape of them is not uni- 
fonn: limie aiv <piile iircgular; fomc are 
oval; and fimre are cxail^ly circular. ITiey 
are frcipiently found on the tops of Logan, 
or rocking-floncs, and Ihould tlierefbie feem 
to have I’ome nflinitv to, and be fubfer^ient 
to, the lame fjiecics of fuj>eiitition.”* 


• Borlafe's Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 241. 
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Tilt! TRANSMIGRATION ■ OF TIIR DRU 115 S 
TJIE LEADING FOiATURE IN THE BRAH¬ 
MIN religion: and, according to 

BOTH, THE MOULD M'AS TO BE DESTROY¬ 
ED BY A GENERAL CONFLAGRATION. 

In that ancient book, tlic Inditutes of 
iVIcnu, compiled, at Icaft, many centuries bc- 
<brc Pythagoras was born, there is a long 
chapter conliliing ol'one hundred and twenty- 
fix llocas or ftanzas, on transmigration 
AND FINAL BEATITUDE, and that cliaptor 
,Mas perha|w tJie (irtl public promulgation of 
this dogma in Alia, 'I’ho doctrine delivered 
in it is exceedingly curious, and by no means 
limits the journey of the mctemjifycliolis to 
luitnaii and iKdlial forms: it imprifims tiic 
•vvaudering I’oul in vegetables, and plunges it 
into the depths of the mineral world. All 
bidngs emaiic from the great liurit; “ From 
the fubftance of that Supreme Spirit are dif- 
fufed, like (parks from lire, innumerable vital 
fj>iriLs, whieh junpctually give motion to crea¬ 
tures exalted and bale,” Stanza 15. Thclc, 
^s they lit ft pr(x:ee<lcd from the great llrahmc, 
after ti'aveiling the univerlc, return to and 

arc 
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arc finally abrorI)ed in him, as their cen¬ 
tre. 'I’he Deity is there reprefcnted as pi^- 
nifliing only to purify his creatures; not to 
gratify his vengeance, but for the purpofes of 
example and icfornii Nature itfelf exhibits 
only one vaft fieltl of purgatory for the clafTes 
of exiftenee: eternal torments for temporal 
offences arc utterly difclaimed. The meaning 
and rcfull of the whole feem to be fummed 
up in the 73d and Sift ftanzas. “ As far as 
vital fouls, addicted to fenfuality, indulge 
themfelves in forbidden pleafures, even to the 
fame degree fliall the acutenefs of their fenfes 
be railed in their future bodies, that they may 
endure analagotis pains.” “ With whatever 
difpoiition of mind a man fliall perform, in 
this life, any adl religious or moral, in a fu¬ 
ture Ijody, endiKxl with the lame ({ualit}', Ih^l 
he receive his retribution.” On the fubjedlof 
yiNAL BEATITUDE there occur, ton'ards the 
dole, feme moft fublime ftanzas on the omni¬ 
potence and omniptefence of the Divine Spirit, 
worthy of the true religion itfelf, which I 
fhall notice hereafter, when more particularly 
examining that venerable fragment, conclu- 
fling my remarks at prefent with feleding 
the following one more immediately conr 
neded with our fubjed. Equally per¬ 
ceiving 
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ceiving the fupreme foul in a)l beings, and 
all beings in the fupreme foul, the traufmigra- 
tor facrifices his own fpirit by fixing it on the 
fpirit of God, and thus approaches the nature 
of that foie divinity, who Ihines by,his own 
effulgence.” Stan:i{a 91 . 

The foundation of this fanciful doctrine 
Icems to have been a firm perfualion that the 
foul of man is formed of a iubllance not pc- 
riflmble like the body, but flourifliing with 
unimpaired vigour through all the viciflitudes 
of exiftence. The fupport atul general pro¬ 
pagation of it among the philofophcra of 
Afia was an anxious defire to account for the 
innumerable evils incident to life, and to vin¬ 
dicate Providence in its government of the 
world. The fail opinion they undoubtedly 
had from the Noachida*, of whom Menu, if 
not Noah himfclf difguifed by mythology, 
ranked in the very firll clafs. The fecond 
originated in the f(>eculations of fanciful me- 
taphyficians, who, foiw^of diving into myf- 
tcries beyond the grafp of man’s limited com- 
prehenfion, erected upon the fublime and fo- 
lid balls of the foul’s immortality an airy 
fupci-fti'uAure, by no means naturally con¬ 
nected with it, or afi'ording any jull grounds 
for the fupport of it. It has been afierted, 

that 
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lliat Pythagoras did not pmpagate the notion 
of the delbcnt of the tranfmigrating foul into 
miy frame below tlic human. lJut tlie anti- 
tiuitv and higli authority of this receiilly-tUf- 
I'overcd volume tliould, 1 conceive, have 
fufficient wi'ight with antiijuaries to induce 
th('m to conclude, that Pythagoras,, wlio 
doulitlcls derived this, witli many other lingu¬ 
lar doctrines, from tlu^ Indian Brachmans, did 
not confine the wandering of tlu; foul to the 
human frame' alone; hut inculcated its occa- 
lional delcent into brutal forms. It alii) 
greatly ftrengtlu'iisthe allin’tion of Ciefar, the 
truth of which has In'cn waiinly (ronlelted, 
that the l^ruids, who probably had this doc¬ 
trine from tlio fame prinuvval Iburce, not- 
withftanding fomc inconfdlcneics to which 
fueh an ojnnion give's birth, not only Ix'licved 
in the tranlinigration, but adopted the doc¬ 
trine in all tlu' latitudi^ in wliich the original 
inventors adnitted it. 

'j’hc final dcltrud^lfcn of the cxifiing world 
by fire was, alii), not lei’s a tenet of the Brah¬ 
mins that we have proved it was of the In- 
<lians; for, fays C’ivfar, coiiditian mumhm 
credebant, et alhjmndo igni pcritunim. Among 
both fccis, probably, the doctrine was origi¬ 
nally drawn from the fame fourcc,. traditions 
7 derived 
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ilerived from Revelation, n'lative to the apo- 
kat^ilafis of nature, prevalent in the family of 
the Noachiclie. • In truth, this is the only m- 
tional mode of aceounting for a dogma lb 
univerlally received in the Oriental and Gre¬ 
cian fchools; for the difeiples of Zoroaller and 
Plato alike helievctl in the general conflagra¬ 
tion; and the doctrine is confirmed by the 
folemn and decith'd voice of Scripture. The 
Chaldeans, or anei{‘ut Magi, Uuight that it 
would hap[)on when'all the planets met in 
conjunction in the ligu Canei'r, in the fame 
manner sis the great deluge had taken place, 
when, according to their alironomieal books,' 
the planets were in conjunction in that of 
Cajirieom.* 'fhe Stoics, who, allb, believed 
in the deltruction of the globe by the alter¬ 
nate viok'nee of water and^ fne, conceived, 
that the grand catallniphc by livi^ would take 
place at the end of the annus niagnus, or 
3(),()0() common years; in which fpacea com¬ 
plete revolution of the isj0ia(:, l)y the precel- 
lion of the c<iuinoCtial points, alter tlic fup- 
pofed rate of a degrei; in one hundred yeare, 
would be eft’ected. The conceptions on this 
head both of the Oriental and (Jrcek philofo; 


• Berofus in Seneex Nat. Queft. lib. iii, cap, zg. 

phers, 
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phers, according to Homs Apollo, were elo^ 
gandy fymbolized by the hiftory of the phoe~ 
nix, a bird fabled to be a native of the £aft, 
and the only one of its fpecies capable of ex¬ 
iting at one period. At the expiration of the 
GREAT YEAR this bird is feigned regularly to 
appear, a prelude of its approaching dilfolu- 
tion, and, having formed itfelfaneil of the 
moft fragrant fpices, to depoiit it on the altar 
of the fun at Heliopolis, Adiere, being imme¬ 
diately fet on fire by the rays of that fun, fhc, 
lor fome time, hovers over it, then plunges 
into the flaming bc<l, and is confumed toge¬ 
ther with it. From its afhes another phoeni.x 
fprings, young, vigorous, and beautiful, the 
expredive emblem of regenerated nature and 
a new-formed world. It was an allufion to 
this tradition of ^general conflagration, in the 
opinion of Porphyry who relates the fa6l, 
that the Egyptians, annually, at the fummer 
folflice, marked tlieir houfes, flocks, and 
trees, with red; and ho imputes to the fame 
caufe the inflitutiou of tlie ceh^brated pyrric, 
or fire-dance of the gneients.* The facred 
fires which the Druids kindled at the folflitial 
period were probably the remains of ceremo- 

• Prophyiy, Jib. i. p. 94. 
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niesintended to perpetuate this tradition; and 
the knowledge of its powerful efFe6t, and final 
deflination to confume the ignited globe, 
might be one fource of the veneration paid 
to this element by the ancient Sabian ido¬ 
laters. 

THE DRUIDS, LIKE THE UnAlIMINS, CON¬ 
STITUTED THE FIRST ORDER OF NO- 
niLITV, WERE THE HEREDITARY COUN¬ 
SELLORS OF THE KING, AND THE SOLE 
EDUCATORS OF YOUTH. 

.By tlic fame ufurped poMX'F' which the 
Bralunins of India aflluuc over the inferior 
catts of India, did tlic Druids bow downi be¬ 
neath their arbitrary yoke n^t only the Ibvc- 
reigns, but the people, of Britain,. As they 
profelfed to derive their power immediately 
from tlie Deity, with whom they eiiually. af¬ 
fected an intimate communion; to the Deity 
alone, and the futierior of their order, they ac¬ 
knowledged their obedience was due. The 
remains of palaces, magnificent, but rude, 
which Rowland and other inveftigators ol’ 
Driiid remains have (Jifcoycred in Anglefea, 

Cornwall, 
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Cbmwall, and their other principal flati<n^ 
in thefe iilands, evince, that, in the depth of 
thw woody recedes, they did not wholly 
fide in damp and dreary caverns; but enjoyed 
all the conveniences, and occafionally appear¬ 
ed in all the fplcndor, known in thofe bar-i 
l)Hn>us ages. Dion Cliryfoftom informs us, 
that they adminiherod jufticc fittingon thrones 
of gold, were fplendwlly lodged ami fumptu- 
onlly entertained bj’ the inonarchs whofe at'- 
mies, in war, they animated to the field, and 
of whofe counlels, in |K?acej they w’ere the 
hereditary directoi-s.* Thofe caverns were 
their fure retreats in time of clanger, and the 
facred adyta in whicli the molt inyderious 
rites of their religion were performed, llicre, 
in folitude and lhade, they inftrufted the 
noble yo\ith wl^pfe education was folely in- 
trufted to their care, a circumftance wliich 
gave them an unlimited fwav over the incli¬ 
nations of their pupils, and bound them front 
their infancy in the chains of prejudice.; there 
they unfolded the arcana of their philoCophy; 
tliere they pra<5tifcd, thofe dreadful rites of 
niagic to which their Brahmin anceftors w-ero 
fitgrofsly addicted in the Median inountainsi 


and 


Dion Chiyrofionv p. 528^ edit* Paiii» 
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and the fubterraneous temples of India*^ 
boasting that they could draw down inh> 
tbeif ;qiTenQ>8 tlie genii of the orbs, and con<^ 
troul the operations of aftoniflied nature. li\ 
thele incantations a variety of cpnfecrated 
graO*^ was ufed by jthc i^nd^nins of India, 
particularly thofe calledCusAandPARBBHAy 
and the profound veneration of the Drui^a 
for the VERVAINS, to be cautioufly gathered 
at the rife of the dog-ftar; of the facred 
wonder-working misletoe, to be cut off the 
parent-oak, by a white-robetl Druid, with a 
golden hook, when the luoon was only fix 
days old; of the seeago, or hyffop, and the 
SAUOLue, or inarfli-wort, gathered only 
by die holy hands of the prieffliood, jvith 
many fuperilitious ceremonies, as wed 
dieir ufe pf them in their n^ 3 y.lical ritual, are 
too WeU hnown to be infifted on hero,.and.iu:e 
only mei^tioned to mark die confonaiice of 
the opinions and pra^icepf the two nations 
in this refpedt. 

As tho Brahmins never reveafed to fi>> 
feigners the awlul fecrets of their religion^ fe 
the Pn^ inviolably concealed from all bnt 
their own, feift the {^ofonnd myfferies. of 
their devotion. One of the. moft folemn 
TOkWf in jnitiadon wfw probably the pre- 

VOL. VI. N fervation 
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iervation of thefis myftcries in inviolal^^. 
feciwy. That they mull 'in the countri^. 
where they originally refided have had tablet^, 
if hot bot^s, in which as well their religious 
tenets as their allronomical calculations were 
recorded, is evident; but various caufes may ’ 
be eafily conceived as operating either to 
their being left behind, or their deilrudlion 
in the coarle of a tedious and perilous mi¬ 
gration; and; living among ftmngei’s, the 
renovation of them was notneceflary.- They 
thought traditional and oral knowledge fiif- 
ficient, and it certainly favourc<l the opinion 
of their tlo<Slrines being <liviiiely infpired. 

As the young Bmhniins palled a very long 
pupillage in the houfcsof their piaceptors, lb 
did the fcholars of the Druids; not lefs than 
twenty years elleeined an adequate 

period for the full initiation into tlieir abllriife 
and complicated lore; and it is remarkable, 
that, as the inr^ ancient Sanlcreet treatiles in 
literature are written in llanzas, denominated 
JlocaSf fo all the religion and phildbphicai 
dodlrines.of the Druids were wrapt up in 
inydical veii’es, which the Undent committed 
to memory;and their poetical compolitions of 
this kind are computed to have amounted to 
SbiOiXa in number. Singular as fiiis cuftom 

of 
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of jiHipa^tiDg the principles of knowledge 
may eppear, it has the fah^ion of names fo 
emiheht in fcience as Pythagoras and Socrates, 
who taught their fcholars after this naanner, 
and left no written documents behihd them.' 
This pra6;ice indeed of inculcating fcience 
memoriteTf and by yerfes, f^ms very generally 
to have prevailed in the remoteft ages; for 
the moll ancient and celebrated Law-Treatife 
of India is entitled Menumfriti, or Inftitntes 
remtmhered from Menu, the 6rft great legif- 
lator of the country, which were afterwards 
colle6ted into a book, and will be largely 
commented on in the fecond part of this 
volunie. The preface to this work aflerts it to 
have been originally compofed in a hundred 
thoufandJlocas^ which the fage Sumati, fon of 
Bhrigu, tor greater eafe to ih€ hunmn race, 
reduced to fotir thoufand. 'fhe Vedas, alfo, 
it lliould be remembered, are a, metrical 
compohtion, and, when properly read, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Halhed, are chanted after thd 
&me manner that the Jews, in their fyna- 
gogues^ from immemorial cuftom» chant the 
Pentateuch.* 


* Freace to the Otntoe Code, p. sC. 
N 8 
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' What, ft^iencesy in particular, flonrifttcd 
amoi^ the Droids beii^es aftronomy, whi^ 
tjbey feem to have carried to wonderful pe» 
fusion for thofe p^iods; moral phil<dbphyv 
vhofo fublime and awful precepts they In* 
c^ently inculcated ou their difciples; muficV 
whole folemn melody, breathed from initu>> 
inerable harps, during the public worlliip, 
roufed to tjranfportsof enthufiafm the votarieis 
of that animated fuperftition:, mechanics, 
whieh enabled them to elevate to fuch fur- 
prizing heights the immenfe mafles of Hone 
difcourfed of above; and botany, to which a 
race conliantly relidin^ in woods, and ac- 
cuHomed to ufe plants and herbs of a fup 
pofod myfterious'efficacy in the rites of divi. 
nation, could beno Hrangei's:—^what femneet, 
I lay, belides thefe, they might have cultivated^ 
the impenetrable darknefs, in which l^ey de¬ 
lighted to bury themlelves and their purliiits, 
mull ever prevent our knowing. An ac¬ 
quaintance with geography b indeed attowed 
^em by CteHir; but, to a race fo entirely 
fecluded from the reft of the habitaltie globe, 
little more of that fcience could be know 
tlian what they might learn from the Phoe¬ 
nician and Grecian navigators, who fuc- 

ceffively 
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«e0ively vifited the coaft of Britain. Ignorant 
of its external furface, however, the deep and 
prc^tt<^ive mines, with which the ifland 
abounded, afforded that inquifitive race a 
noble opportunity of contemplating its in¬ 
ternal wonders, and advancing far in the 
l^owledge of minerals, metals, gems, and 
other produ<^ions of the fubterraneous world. 
Of geometrical knowledge, alfo, no incon- 
fiderable portion may fairly be alligned them, 
aa being fo intimately connected with aftro- 
nomy« and the mechanical arts in which they 
had evidently made fo great a proficiency* 
Dr. Boiiafe, indeed/ fi'om his own perfonal 
invefiigation, greatly confirms this latter po^ 
fition; for, pn one of the rocks of the famous 
Kambre-HHi, in Cornwall, he difcovered a 
very regulat elliptical bafon, ten inches by 
fourteen, which, he obferves, could hardly be 
fo exactly delineated, without itationing the 
two focufesof thecilipfis mathemmically; a 
Arong evidence that not only the laid bafim 
was made by the Druids, but that they und^* 
flood the princi|Jes of geometry.* 

* BorSaff« Antiquities of CotnwaUi p« x 19* 
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tRE 8TAPF,0E SSARUINS, THE 0K1EH¥AE 
. TlARAy AND WHITE VESTMENTS OF TJ^£ 
FBIE8T8 OF MITHRA* WERE AX.E 
MORIALLY USED BY THE DRUIDS -Of 
BRITAIN. 

The Druids invariably carried a &cred 
wand, or (lafT, in their hands, which is one;Of 
the difcriminating fytnbols by which the Brah< 
tnin order is known; and, being conftantly 
ufed by them in their ritea of magic, probably 
came from tliem, to be employed in fimtlar 
ceremonies throughout all the Bail. Therrod, 
or caduceus, of Hermes, the weftern Mercury, 
intwined with ferpents, that facred Afiatic 
iymbol for ever occurring in the Mithriac 
myileries, and the facred thyrii ufed by the 
frantic bacchanals in the myileries. of |iis, 
have, 1 conceive, a very near relation to the 
Brahmin ilalFand the Druid wand, l^e.l^er* 
fian youths, who, on the pompous proceifion 
defcribed by Curtins, attended the horfto of 
the fun, were arrayed in white garments^ and, 
bore in their hands golden rodst or wandsy 

pointed 
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|>ointed at tlK) «nd' in imitation of the fi>Iar 
xny,* This explanation immediately points 
, put, its alluiioiu in the ancient myfieries which 
weceall relics of the original fobtr fuperllition. 
tt fymbolized the folar beam that explores 
Nature’s moll lecret depths, and penetrates 
into the abyfs of matter. J3iviners, therefore, 
in their lofty pretenfions to be acquainted 
with her arcana, and, as if converfant with 
her myfterious operations, in their no<Stumal 
orgbs^ w'aved on high the folar Avand, in 
pii-cles imitative of the revolution of his orb. 

I would by no means be underftood as ap¬ 
plying this obfervation to the rod o/'Mo/w, by 
which Aaron wrought before the hardened 
Pliaroah the pmdigies of Egypt. It unfor¬ 
tunately happens, that, in this as in many 
other delicate inllanccs which have before 
occurred^ the Mofaic and the Pagan culloms, 
genCTally<jeftablilhed in Afia, very nearly cor- 
refpond, and it might be thought that I, 
therefore, ought to confider the latter as cor¬ 
ruptions of the former; but the hypothecs 
which 1 have adopted, added to the allowed 
high antiquity of the Indian natioii, does not 
always admit of my doing this. It ihould be 


* See Qninti Curtii, lib. iii. cap. 3. 
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i?ni€iiilMted, «]lb, that the Deitj^ but df ' hiir 
indulgence to the veakneffl of human natuibj 
permitted the Hebrew nation to retain in 
t)ieir ritual a’ few of the facred fymbola'of 
their Afiatic neighbours; as, for inftancei 
that of jire^ fan^ifying the fymbol by its 
adoption into a nobler mid purer fyftem o€ 
devoticm. In truth, the rod of Mofes was 
originally the paftoral wand with which hb. 
guided his flock; from thofe flocks he was 
taken to be the paftor of Ifrael; with that 
Ample inftrument he was enabled, by Jehovah, 
to awe the fovereign of Egypt, and to con- 
fpund the magicians oppofed to him. Thofe 
magicians, indeed, had theiwrods, fuch as we 
have ddcribed peculiar to their iniquitous 
profefTion; but that of Mofes, by annihilating 
the others, proved at once the fuperiority of 
its origin, and die irrefiftible might of him 
imder whofe aufpiees it was employed. 
Aaron, alfo, had, his peculiar rod, that 
blolPTomed, was folemnly depoAted in the ark, 
and, on all folemn occi^ns, ornamented the 
hand of the high prieA of the Jewifh nadon. 
The heads of all the tribes had alfo their 
lefpedive rods; but thefe are to be conAdered 
rather as badges of diAin6tion than as facred 

fymbols; 
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ftir it fteqUMtIy in Script^ 
liftid Mithe fenfe of ftseptte. ' 

"The l>ru*ds, alfo, worfc on their heads 4 
ttara of linen, very much refembling, in form, 
that of the Brahmins, and nrhiCh, in the pre-^ 
ceding volutne, it has been obfervCd, confifted 
i^ a, piefee of mudin, many yards in length 
and, as every thing in their rrorihip had an 
tdhiiion to the fun and planets, rolled round 
in form of a turban, to imitate the convolu¬ 
tions of the orbs. The Egyptian priefts per¬ 
forming the facrifioe to t^ fun, reprefented hi 
One of the plates of the fecond vofnme of thh 
woric, wear on their heads this tiara, which 
rifes in the form of a cone; in AfiUtic mytho¬ 
logy, a cbnftant emblem of the fun. Tlie 
high prieft of the Jewilli nation wore a tiam 
of this kiiid, which was called cidaris; but, to 
prevent dny miflaken alluiion to the iblar 
worfhip, a golden plate was placed on the 
front of it, on which was conlpicaoufly 
en^ven the awful name of Jehovah. Thefh 
parts of the ancient drefs and ornaments of 
the Afiatic priefls are vifible in the crofier and 
mitre of the epifcopal order of Europe, now 
fan^fied by their ulfe hi the fetvice of that 
God who made die fun and all the hoft of 
heaven. 
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White he^g nmva&Uy efteemed in Afin^to 
be the emblem of purity, that purity whid^ a 
^ui^id ablutions and ceiemonial purgations 
intended to inculcate, as well for the 
fake of region as of health, in regions bor- 
denng on the torrid zone, in vedments of 
that colour, the piieila of India,. Perfia, and 
Egypt, conftantly officiated at tjie altar; of 
Deity. The fagus, or holy vefture, of the 
iacrificing Druid was,alio invariably .white; 
their oracular horfes, and the fleers devoted 
to the facrificial knife, were obliged to be of 
the fame colour. The greater part of the 
habiliments of the Jewifh highrprieil confifted 
of the finefl white linen;..the drefs of the 
hjgheft cla& of the facerdotal order of this day 
U white; nor can any vefture be imagined 
more proper for man when he approaches 
the fpoUefs ftiiine of a Deity, whofe eyes are 
too pure to behold iniquity. Before we quit 
this fubjedl, it is worthy of obfervation, that, 
although we know the lacred tunic .of the 
Diruids, when engaged in religious rites, was 
white; yet it is not in our 'power exadjiy to 
ffcertain the compofition of that tunic; it 
was moft probably of linen, ,but that article 
they could only have front tite Eaft, where it 
was cultivated, and formed a branch of lut 

crative 
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cjpttive oonunievc^ i<i ages. 

Osanula^Te of liaea vas; not introduced inio 
Britain till tlie time of the Romans, and th^t 
,iwliiab)e commodity, thercfore, muft tiave 
been brought hither by the Phoenipian traders 
in exchange for the tin of the Caffiterides. 
Qf that commerce I fliall fpeak extenhvely in 
the fucceeding fe^on. 

FIKAILT, THE CIRCLE AND THE CRSS" 
CENT, THE EORMER THE PECULIAR CHA¬ 
RACTERISTIC SYMBOL OF BRAHMA, THE 
LATTER THAT OP SEEVA, WERE CON¬ 
SPICUOUS ORNAMENTS OF THE SACER¬ 
DOTAL ORDER OF ANCIENT BRITAIN. 

One of the four hands of the: Indian Deity 
Brahma, in all pidures and fculptures, is in- 
.variably decoi-ated with a circle, which has 
^ready been declared to be the raydit^^m- 
blem of revolving cycles, and often of;^e 
grand round of eternity itfelf.* The cirpplar 
form in which the Druids, delighted fp dre6t 
^t only their facred but oUier edihcfS;'their 

,. ^ ^ Sse Voyagas p« l i. Calcutta oftavo edition* 
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circular mbde of kdomtion, the trememleai 
circl^ uftid in magical incantation, and fo 
e^Stotially neceffaiy to die defigns of the ib#> 
c# 0 T, that, urithout that circle duly deferibedi 
nofttcceis attended hia moft elaborate efforta 
to conjure up from Erebus the fubje<% daemon{ 
~al] thefe added to vfirious other fat^ be^ 
/ore-enumerated, demonftrate their fiequent 
ufe of and fupreme veneration for this Indian 
iymbol. , 

On the ancient gold coins found in the year 
1749, in the middle of the ridge of Kambre* 
Hill, in Cornwall, thus denominated from the 
multitude of kams ilill vifible upon it, cx^s, 
which, I conceive, arefatisfadorily proved by 
Sr. Borlafe to bear the damp of the rude 
Briiifh mint in times coeeval with the Druid 
power in thefe iflands, among other fymbola 
imihediately referring to the Sabian worfhip 
of that fe6t, the circle, or wheel, confiantly 
occurs, together with round balls, ibrung in 
rowl^ like beads or pearls, and rings pierced 
like die difeus, which exhibits the exa^ ro* 
femblance of the chakra of Brahma, fHie 
more prominent Obje^ on' tdl is the horfh* 
whihh Dr. Borlafe, imprefled with the ideaiqf 
the fighting-chariots of the old Britons, takes 
jto be.the horfe attached to the Efieda; de- 

fignated 
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t>y the whcd. But as thefe 
trere fouod on lb Secluded and confecratedl a 
and have every mark oC remote anti* 
quity» I am of opinion, that the horfe of dm 
fan was.intended by it, that fun of whofe orb 
the wheel and the circle were the unvarying 
fymbols; and I am the rather inclined to in* 
dulge this opinion, on account of the occur¬ 
rence of andther fymbol upon thefe coins, 
certainly much more connected with the ritea 
of Druidifm than the din of battle. It is the 
LUKAE CRESCENT, ou the confidcration of 

i’ 

which, as a fymbol of that order, I mui^ now 
enter. > . 

The erefcent conftantly adorns the image 
of Seevpi, when accurately defig^edby the In¬ 
dian artift. It is engraved on bis forehead, 
and is probably intended to be aUu^ve to his 
mythological union in chara^r with Chan¬ 
dra, thomoon perfonified. Now 3e^va’s i»ore 
general appellation in India, is. £fwaj:a,/;^nd 
the remarkable fimilitude aa well betweia^ljbe 
names as chara<^rs of Ofiris and 
£gypt,and the Efwara and 1%. of Ind 
been- repeatedly pointed out. g^ig^lly 

bean on bar h^ the lu^ erekmnh ^d the 
Greeks, imitating the Egyptians, placed that 
erefcent on die bead of Piaaa, particularly 
I her 
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her Whom they denominated Diana Lucifera. 
Various iiatues of the latter deities may be 
feen thus ornamented in Mountfaucon’s An- 
tiqiiities. Efwara, however, it fliould be ob- 
ferved in the complicated Indian mythology, 
is not married to Ifa, in her lunar capacity, as 
Oliris is to Ifis, in the Egyptian; for Chandra 
(bines to the Indiansa male divinity; Seeva, 
or Efwara, means properly the folar Jire^ that 
fire which deftro^^s and regenerates, that fire 
a vafe of which he conftantly bears in one of 
his hands; and the lunar light being but the 
reflection of the fun’s, in that manner the 
character of the latter is, as it were, neceflTa- 
rily abforbed in the mythological character of 
the former. On this account Seeva is deco¬ 
rated with the crefeent; and hence, in the 
Bhagvat Geeta, he is called “ the God with 
the crefeent at Benares.”* 

The Druids, on their great feftivals, wore 
on their garments, or carried in their hands, a 
creibent of gold, filver, or other metal. This 
ornament has long glittered on the banners 
of the Eaft, the aufpicious emblem of rifing 
power and expanding glory; but, in that figni- 
fication the crefeent could fcarcely be appli- 

* Bhagvat Geeta^ p. Si. 


cable 
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jh 

cable to the fcqueftered Druids. Tlie ufe o!^. 
it, therefore, can only be confidefed as a cuf- 
tom, originating in a fyftem of aftronomical 
fuperftition, like that to which the Brahmins 
and the Druids were devoted, who attended 
with equal anxiety to the viciffitudes of that 
orb; and by her motions regulated their molt 
lacred feftivals. It was when the moon was 
fix days old, according to Pliny,* that the! 
latter inarched in folemn procelUon to gather 
the hallowed mifletoe; and' it was from that 
precife period, every thirtieth year, that they 
began to count anew the months and yeare 
which formed their celebrated cycle of that 
duration. In the fecond volume of Mount- 
faucon s Antiquities, oppolite page 276, there 
is a fculpture that remarkably illuftrates this 
relation of Pliny. It is on a bafs-relief, found 
at Autun, and reprefents the Archimagus, 
bearing the fceptre, as head of his order, and 
crowned with a garland of oaken leaves, with 
another Druid, not thus decoratedj approach 
ing him, and difplaying in his right hand'd 
crefcent of the fize of the moon, when fix days 
old. By the afpeift and pofiure of the latter, 
he feems to be fome Druid aftronomer, in the 



• Plinii Nat, Hiil. lib* xxv. cap* 44* 
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'•<3: of informilig his chief tliat the day of tiiat 
high feftivity was arrived, on which either the 
luiilctoe was to be cut, or the new period to 
;^€ommeuce its revolution. On the Kainbre 
coins it repeatedly occurs, and foinetinies 
tM'o or three crelceats arc teen on the fame 
coin. 

I cannot conclude this final head of the ex- 
tcnlivc parallel which has now' been drawn 
between the Druid and Indian fupcrllitions, 
without oblerving that there is another kind 
of circle repeatedly occurring among the llono 
monuments of the Druids, that of the dlipjist 
which can tcarcely fail of imprelVuig the mind, 
that lerioufly refle<Jls on all the proofs of their 
wifdom previoufly enumerated, that they were 
fo far advanced in aftronomy as to have 
known the elliptical courfes dolcribcd, in tlieir 
revolution, by the heavenly bodies, acircum- 
Itance not ful’pec^ked in modern Europe till 
tlie time of tlie ingenious Kepler, who was as 
great a geometrician as an aitronomcr. The 
bypothetis of Kepler, however, was by no 
menns at fivft generally believed by attro- 
noiners, till Caffini and Newton, by their ftill 
profounder refearches in philofoph}', placed 
the matter beyond the polfibility of doubt. 
This their veneration tor the agronomical 
$ fymbol 
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i^^bol of the crefcent may alfo rcgdtd^ 
as an additional proof that thofecrefcent-likf 
temples, in Anglefea and Orkney, which foni^i 
have miftaken for amphitheatres, were really 
lempks to the mooji. 

THE GENERAL RESULT OF THE PRECEDING 
OBSERVATiONS. 

From the evidence above fulimitted to the 
Candid reader, he will be able to form his own 
judgment concerning the truth or futility of 
the original propolition with which I fet out^ 
viz. that a colony of priefts, profelfing the 
lirahmin religion, and educated in the great 
fchool of Babylon^ artually emigrateih in the 
moft early periods, from Afia, with the Ja¬ 
phetic tribes who eftablilhed themfelves in 
EnropCi To ftate precifely the cxa<St a^ra of 
that migration is impoffible at this diftance of 
time; but, from the evident mixture of the 
leading principles and peculiar rites of the 
Sabian idolatry with thole of the pure patriar¬ 
chal theology, it mull have happened after 
the period in which Belus and hb defeend- 
agts, the great corruptors of the Noachic 
lyftem of feith, had introduced thofe ido- 
• VOL* vl* o latries 
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iatries among fubje<^ of tWs Oreatet 
Aila. 

The In^ans^at that time, formed a diilin* 
gpiflicd part oH' the Perlian empire; for we 
have feen that their firft clynalty, commencing 
under an inicpiitous prince named Bali, de- 
llioyofl by the l)iiriiing of a marble pillar at 
the very moment he was blarj)heming his 
]\faker, fate on the throne of Periia before the 
mIkjIc nation croiled the Indus, never to re¬ 
turn. 'I’his gtnond migration probably took 
place immediately after that fatal event, 
which fo forcibly points to us, under the veil 
of Eaftcrn mythology, the dellru<5liou of 
Babel, and the conft*(|uent difpei^on. The 
Hebrew chronology places the difperliou, or, 
at lealt, the birth of Pcleg, (at which period 
the Scriptures aifert that event to have taken 
place,) in the to ill year after the Hpod.; but| 
as that period feems too early in poft-diluvian 
annals for lb great an increafe of the humad 
fpecies to have taken place, as mgil be. fup- 
pofed on the hypothefis of a vaft empire 
formed, and Alia overflowing with numbers, 
and as we may without impiety embrace a 
fyftem of chronology lofs perplexing to thatl 
hypothefis, fo many learned men have adopts 
etl. the Samaritan chronology, which com-s 

. , putes 
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putes that event to have taken place about 
the 400th year after the flood. By this ra^ 
tional mode of computation, a variety of dif¬ 
ficulties, otherwife fcarcely furmountable, are 
got over. Tlie remembrance of tlic grand 
dillblution might by that time have grown 
more faint in their minds, and their horrors 
fo far abated, that they may, with Icfs outrage 
to probability, be fuppolod capable of erect¬ 
ing a tower to brave the power of the Deity, 
who, in his wrath, had deluged the former 
guilty world; and the earth itlelf, by the pow¬ 
erful adtion of the fun and winds during this 
extended inhnval, better jirepared in every 
rcffion to receive the fwarming multitudes 
that were now defeending from the over¬ 
charged plains of Shinar, and all the moun¬ 
tainous regions of Afia, to the abodes deflimid 
for them by Providence. In ado[)ting this, 
which appears to me the more plaufddc lyf- 
tem, 1 would by no means be imdeiilood to 
intimate that no partial migration towards 
the countries nearer the eaftern limits of the 
world, previoully to the grand difperlion, 
might have taken place: on the contrary, I 
am very much inclined to believe that Noah 
himfelf, who lived 350 years after the flood, 
attended by the more virtuous of his de- 

o l(;cndants, 
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fcendants, difgufted with the increaling ido» 
latries of Shinar, did actually retire from that 
polluted plain, and lay the foundation of the 
great empires of India and China, as con¬ 
tender! for by Haleigh and Shuekfor<l; though 
their hypothelis of the ark, refting on the In¬ 
dian Caucafiis, cannot, conliftcntly with the 
facred writings, be maintained. One of my 
principal inducements for this belief is, that 
the pious patriaich is by this means re- 
moved from all participation in the counfels 
of that nefarious race, who after the fignal 
deliverance of their great anceftor from a 
watery gi-av(‘, chiretl, by that erection of 
Jiabel, fo atrocioufly to infult the power and 
providence of the Moil High. But this fub- 
je<it, and others connected with it, will be here¬ 
after difcuflr<’<l more at large in their proper 
place, the Indian Ilittory ; and are here only 
noticed as preparatoiy^ to future ftridtures 
in this volume on the Inftitutes of Menu, 
which in the main, may be confidered as the 
work of that primajval legitlator. 

'riie fum, therefore, of the preceding re¬ 
marks is, that the great outlines of the Brah¬ 
min creed of faith, confiding of an heteroge¬ 
neous mixture of the principles of the true 
and fellc religion, w ere formed in the fchool 

of 
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of Chaldeea before they left Shinar; that after 
tlie difperfion, pxirfuing the deci’ees of Provi¬ 
dence in the peopling of the world, they mi¬ 
grated from Perlia, and the country in its 
neighbourhood, to regions Hill nearer the 
rifing fun; Ijcaring with them, acrofs the In¬ 
dus, the new-formed code of religious and po¬ 
litical laws, afterwards enlarged, purified, and 
accommodated to their fituation in a different 
region; a region in which innnrncrable ablu¬ 
tions and other local fuperltitions were indif- 
penfitblc: that they were it ill divided into 
many fe<5ls bearing the name of Brahma, 
Veeihnu, Se<n-a, and Buddha; and tluit 
Thibet, the higlu'il and moil northern region^ 
of India, was peopled with Brahmins of the 
fetl of the laff-niei)iti()ned holy perfonage^ 
who appears from indubitable evidcncte to be 
the Mercury of the weft: that thefe priells 
fpread thcmielves widely through the northern 
regions of Alia, even to Siberia itfelf; and, 
gradually mingling with thp great body of the 
C’ellic tribes who purfued Ihpir j(mrncy to the 
extremity of Euro[)e, finally eftabliihed the 
Druid, that is. Brahmin, fyfteip offuperftitioa 
in ancient Britain. 

This, I contend, was the firft Oriental co¬ 
lony fettled in thele illands. In the courli* of 

o 3 
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ages, their extenfive commerce led hither 
Phoenician colonics in quell of that tin which 
they exchanged for the fine linen and rich 
gems of India. The Phoenicians, whofe an- 
ccllors were educated in the fame original 
hrhool with the Brahmins, fufFered not the 
ardour ofiVfuitic fuperftition to fubfide, but 
engrafted upon it the worlhip of the Tyrian 
Jlereides, and other rites of that ancient 
nation. I low aftoniOiingly great that com¬ 
merce was, and of what nature thole rites 
were, are points Avhicdi will be amply difculfed 
in the Dillertation that follows. 


END OF THE DISSERTATION ON THE ORIGIN 
OF THE DRUIDS. 
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DISSERTATION, &c. 


GENERAL ARGUMENT. 

Tlie Hercules of Ti/rc prohahly the fame Per- 
foiuifre os the Chaldean and Indian Belus .—• 
Hercules^ under the JSlame of Melicartus, of¬ 
fer ted 1 ) 1 / the Ancients to have jirfl explored the 
Cafjiierides for Tin.—ylnd the Name Be- 
LEiuuM, in Confequence, given by the an¬ 
cient Geographers to the tvejlern Extremity 
of Cornwall.—A rclrofpebiive Survey taken 
of the Sciences and Commerce for which 
Phcenicia was moft celebrated.—Some Account 
of their Trade to Spain, and the immenft 
Riches anciently obtained from the Mines 
of that Country.—The Bullion of Spain 
tranfported in Phoenician Vejfels by Way of 
the Mediterranean and Red Seas to India .— 
Their Communication from Gadira, the modern 
Cadiz, with the Britijh IJlands.—An Account 

of 
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of the Tin-Mines of Cornwall, of the different 
Kinds of Ore found there hy the Miners^ 
and their Method of fmelting and refining 
it', with a Hijlory of the Tin-Trade, during 
fhofe moji 'ancient Periods.—Its Importance 
to the Country at large inf fled on, and the 
Policy and fVifdom of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors in reviving fhis interejling Branch of 
Brityh Commerce with India, fated as thejuf 
SubjeB qf national Applanfe.—The fuccefflve 
Voyages undertaken hy the Carthaginians and 
Qreeks to Britain, on the fame Drrand, de¬ 
tailed.—The principal Articles that formed, 
the ancient Commerce of Egypt and Perfia 
(numerated.—The Origin and gradual Pro- 
grefs of the Science of Isavigation and Ship- 
Building in Afia. 

I SHALL commence this DilTortation and 
the oblei’vations which 1 have to offer 
relative to the ancient commerce carried on 
between the natives of this iffand and thofe of 
Alia, but more particularly the Phoenicians, 
by informing the reader, that the oldeft 
clallical appellation which we have for the 
extreme wcllerii point of Cornwall, called by 

us 
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ws the Landes End, is Belerium, riiifpelt 
indeed Boleriuin in Ptolemy’s Geography,* 
but reftored to its riglit orthography by 
Diodorus Siculus,'!' who writes the word Bc- 
lerium. Ancient Britilh writers of the firil 
eminence tranilatc this word, “ the Pro¬ 
montory of Hercules,” and both the original 
term and the tranllation bring back to our 
reeolledion tliat iirll Aflyriau and Indian 
Iklus, who, a celebrated Pagan writer, even 
the wife Cicero himlelf, affirms, was the 
true liercuh's. Now that Hercules was the 
founder of 'J’yre; and the Tyrians themlelves, 
in the time of Herodotus,:]: boalled that their 
city was then bvo thoufand three hundred 
years old, which account, though exaggerated 
by a few centuries, is much nearer the truth 
than the vaunted origin affigned to moft of 
the great cities of Afia, and is in a great de¬ 
gree confonant with the hypothefis here con¬ 
tended for. 

That hypothefis is ftill more ftrOngly con¬ 
firmed by a retrofpeCtive glance on the mode 
of fiipeiilition predominant in Tyre; for the 
two principal deities, anciently worihipped in 

• See Ptolomael Geograph. Ub. lii. cap. 3. 
f Diod. Sic. lib. v. cap. 22, 

I Ibid, lib. ii. cap. 43. 
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Phnenicia, were the Sun and Moon, the one 
under tlic name of Baal, or Belus,.M hofe lym- 
bol was fire, fo conirenial with the IJealtine, 
or fires of Jieliw, in thcfe iilands, difcourfed 
of above, and Allartc, the Aflitaroth of Scrip¬ 
ture, who was roprclented, in the great tem¬ 
ple of Hercules at that city, under the form 
of a female with tlic horns of a bull placed 
upon her heatl, au<l between them a precious 
gem, of great magnitude and l’|>l(Mulor, which 
by night illumiued t he whole tcanple. Lucian, 
who relates this fact, calls that gem 
fome thought to mean the carbuncle, a pre¬ 
cious ftone fabled to Ihine brightell in durk- 
nefs, and therefore the. proper ornament of 
an idol intended to reprel’ent the tilver em- 
prefs of the night. 

Another corrobonitive circumftance is, that 
the Phteniciau mythological hiltorv, accord¬ 
ing to Sc'lden, enumerates no lels than three 
different Baals; lirft, BaaU’amen, which tig- 
nifics the Lord of Heaven, ami means, in an 
appropriate fenfe, the Sun; fecondly, Cronus, 
or Baal; and, thirdly, Zeus Baal, or Jupiter 
Belus. Thefe arc probably the relpecHive no- 
niinal heads^ of the folar and other dynafties 
of that name, cltablinied in the earliefl ages 
on the imperial thrones of Alia, and, doubt- 
3 lefs, 
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Icfs, all have immediate reference to and coiv* 
ne^ion. with the oldeft or Aflyrian Belus^ 
canonized in tlie Sun, the great conqueror of 
the land and navigator of the ocean. The 
colonics that failed to diftant fhores aifumed 
the renowned name of the founder, and im-^ 
parted it with the Phoenician worflup to the 
regions.and people which they vifited. 

Another name of the 'J'yrian Hercules w'as 
Melicartus, from Melek-carthe, which Bo- 
chart tranilates, King of the City,* and it is 
exprcfsly alfcrted by Pliny, that Melicartus 
(corruptly written in our copies Midacritus) 
firft brought tin from the illand Caffitcris;')" a 
Greek word which has exad;ly t,hc fame lig« 
niheation with Baratanac, probably a traidla- 
tion of it, for it means the tin ijland; but to 
what particular part of this remote country 
from Tyre they alluded by that term fliall be 
more fully explained hereafter. 

The principles of navigation, and of its 
fitter attronomy, are univerfally aferibed 
by the ancients to the Phoenicians. We are 
informed by Sanchoniatho, in a fr4gment ex¬ 
tant in EuiebiuSjJ that Ousous, one of the 

• Bochart's Canrian, p. 709. 
f Vide PHnii Nat. Hill. lib. vll. cap. 56# 

I Prxparatio Lvangelica, Ub. i, p. 

mott 
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tdoil Ancient heroes of that nation, took 
tree which was half>bumt, cut off the 
branches, and firft ventured upon the vaff 
ocean. 'Ibis affertion comes well enough 
from an atheiilical Pagan writer, who difearded 
all Ijclief of the deluge and the velfel of 
Noah; but the Ions of the holy patriarch who 
witnelled that floods and the building, ac-^ 
Cording to juft geometrical proportions, of 
that vcffel; thofe who, for a whole year, had 
tenanted the watery deep, who had marked 
the fury of adverfe winds, and the violence of 
the raging waves, doubtlefs knew fomething 
more of naval arcliitctfture and navigation 
than is here pretended. Ibe authority«of 
Mofes hinilclf may be fairly urged ^akdt 
this ftateinont, for that writer exprefely de-^ 
dares, that the Ions of Japhet, that is, our 
Goincrians, in their firft oinigration from tho 
continent of Alia, pafle<l over into the rflanda 
arid took poHellion of them: hy thefe were the 
yies of the Gentiles divided in their Umdsi 
Gen. X. 5. This evidently confirms the hy-> 
pothelis on which the Hiftory of Nindoftan 
proceeds, that navigation, like moft other 
fciences, was of antc-diluvian original, the 
principles of whic^ were known to the 
No»acyd» and thch^lmincdiate defeeudants, 

who 
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who fettled ia the diilridht where the»«de 
reftedy but all remembrance of which was in 
'&cceediog ages loft by thoie who emigrated 
to regions very remote from that favoured 
portion of Afia. If this had not been the 
cafe, how came it to pafs, tlmt, for>many 
centories afterwardy the light of riling fcience, 
and all the principles as well as pm6tice of 
the artSy generally deemed uleful, flowed 
thence, as from a common cehti’e, to illu¬ 
minate diflaiit nations, fuidc in the grolT^t 
ignorance and barbarity ? 

Not lefs decifivc is the voice pf Pagan an¬ 
tiquity, in referring to tliat enterprising race 
the invention of aftronomy, and particularly 
qf the cpnftellation which we denominate the 
Lefler Bear, on the point of whofe tail on the 
fphere ii fixed the pole-ftar, that ftar, whofo 
brilliant and Heady light, emaning from the 
centre of the ai'dtic circle, fert'ed and ftill dees 
ien^e as an unerring guide to thofe whoca 
conqu^ or commerce induce to trave|ihtthe 
patfalefs ocean. The Greeks indeed, in¬ 
vading the rights of an older race, have *atbri- 
buted to Thales the honour of firft clafifiDg 
together the ftars in this aj^eriim; but its 
prior name of Pii^silxeE, frequently be- 
itowed upon it evilly the Greeks them- 
vot. VI. p felvMy 
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ii ^fWRcitttrtfotation of this tinjtiil 

<* 1 ^. 

1V> tllte ^irrti^tthit tolti'Wttion df fel- ‘ 
ttfid 6f tlrtl Commerce vhich e<- 
ifeh d efl hi tiVfte W the rCmoteft regions of dSO 
eaf^, the PhCetiicians were trdiftibly impctted 
hy theit fituntiOA on a narrow flip of land 
%etchmg^ along the fhore of the Hiteditef- 
ranean between the 3 4th and 36 th dcgfee 
of north latitude. Inhabiting a barren and 
ttngrfttafhl foil, they wrerc obliged, by tm- 
wearied induftry to correft the defiCienicieS 
of hatta«,ami extenfive commercial enter- 
priaCs to make the abundant wealth of diftdht 
nat^s and more fertile regio^ their OWd.* 
They fooh began to fend forth colonies 10 aff 
ttws fantmnding hOtiona that would receiVife 
UrCm; they eftablHlred an intercourfe with all 
ifhuidi of the Mediterranean Sea', an^ 
Hie prinapaf matithne cities of 'Perfla, 
ihdia, and Eg3T>t. Tlie ports of the Arabian 
fMfki *ir«« crowded with their vclfols; they 
were ^ general fadora of that Orient^ 
wodd, in the very centre* of which thoy^t^ 
idetH HAd all trade Wt^carrfod on"^ Phtd* 
Idcian ve^foiB: hi a word they were foe Btii- 
tot«8 ow’wasiOTB ATtnaoiTt. 

For 
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For the teafons a&d'oa the groutKk tdread^' 
Hated to the reader in the preceding chaptetTi 
'l have fuppoifed that the eartieft poH-dilutian 
navigators of the ocean had the knowledge 
and u(e of the magnetic needle imparted to 
them bjr the father of the renovated wofrld, or 
one of the Hicred ogdoas preferved in the 
atky which was piloted through the raging 
billows by means of that wonderful guide* 
under the guardianfliip of Divine Providened 

fee no rcafon to retract that opinion* for it 
is fcarcely credible* that without it the firft 
colonies from Alia could ever have reached 
in fafety the diliant and dangerous Hiore of 
Britain. By the fame channel it probaMy 
came to the Phoenicians* who might have the 
art to keep it fecrot from the Greeks* as they 
did* fiOTia long period* the rich fource whence 
they defived that immenfe quantity of Tin 
with i^ch they fupplted the Aliatie matkettl. 
Leaving, however* uncertain though not i«H> 
probable conjeflure* let us advert to what 
genuine hiftory records of the gradual pro- 
giefe of the Phoenician mariners in quefe 
that commodity towards the weHem Mihilt 
of Europe. The reader will pleafe to olrfhrve, 
that 1 am not now tracing the footHt^ of the 
fiiA fettlers to Britoin*' but of that adventurous 

p 2 race 
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wbo firft imported .to: l»r 
fboret the rich productions of Aiiaand AlnC84 
when population was increafed, and king¬ 
doms, powerful though barbarous, were 
formed amtdft her woody recciTes. i 
To the iflands fcattered over the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and the. neighbouring ports of the 
AfiaUc continent, were probable confined the 
firtl rude efforts of Phoenician navigation. 
jBy degrees they grew bolder, and coailtilg 
weftward along the fliore of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, but feldom daring to lofc fight of it, 
(hey difeovered the fouthem point of Spain. 
That fouthern point w'as the mountain Calpe, 
or modern rock of Gibraltar, fituated on the 
Fretum Herculcum, or Straits of Hercules^ 
and tlie fpot on which that hero is afferted to 
have erected the famous columns which bear 
his name; or mther, to quit mythology, the 
vail rock of Calpe itielf is one of thofe 
columns, and the mountain Abyla, on the 
oppofitc coptl of Afirica, n tiie others They 
were thought to be tlie extreme boundary of 
his .voyagn wdlward, and the ftory -of Jiit 
,u|iening.:|.hcfe r^lebtated A^ts means mily 
U^t lie fait explored tliem, and difeovered 
the pailagc through them into the Atlantic 
;Occan. C^dpc w;!s many centuries after¬ 
wards 
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^tds vifited by the Moors, and called Gcbdii 
tawc; whence, according to D’AnviHe, is 
dMYuptly formetl its modern natnc of Gi¬ 
braltar. At the foot of the mountain they 
built a city, which they allb called Caipe,* 
mentioned by Strabo as a celebrated city in 
his time. Other ancient geographers deno¬ 
minate this city Cartea, or Melcarteia and 
Ileraclea, deriving the former name from 
Melieartus, the latter from Hercules, the well- 
known appellatives of its fuppofed founder.* 
It was feme time before the Phoenician navi¬ 
gators had courage to pafs through thel’e 
dangerous ftraits, and explore the great and 
untried ocean beyond it. I’heir eager defire, 
however, to a<ld the wealth of Europe to that 
of Afia, getting the better of their fears, in¬ 
duced them, at length, to undertake the 
perilous voyage, aud they fettled their firll 
colony beyond the ftraits, at tho ifle of Gadir, 
or Cades, on thp weftern cohft of Andalufia, 
which is the modern Cadiz.d* Here they built 
a city very celebrated in antiquity, and ereil- 
edta magnificent temfrie to Hercules, which 
was viftted by ApoUohiusTyanaeus, and is dc- 

• See Bochait*! Ouiseui, p. 6$x- 

f Stmbonit Geograph. lib. iii. p. 169, tibi fupnu 
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with its fplendid ornaments by4iiB 
biographer Philoftratus. From this city, p<^>« 
ieflhd of one of the moft fpacious havens in the 
world, the Phoenicians foon commenced with 
the people of that country, which abounded 
in mines of gold and filver, an immenfe 
traffic for thofe precious metals. Thefe M ere 
again exported to India, which then, as now, 
probably fwallowed up, as in a bottomlefs 
giilph, the bullion of Europe, and, in return, 
they received the filk of Serinda, and the fine 
■linen and rich gems of the peninfula. 

Tlie reader who adverts folely to the pre- 
fent afpe^t of Spain, and the indolent cha¬ 
racter of the people, will be rather furpriied 
to rtad this account of the immenl’e riches for¬ 
merly dug from the bowels of that country, 
and the commercial exertions of the ancient 
inhabitants. But, in reality, no fa<5t in hif- 
toiry can be better proved, than that mines, 
fcarcely lefs productive of gold and filver than 
thofe of Pmi and Potofi, which are now the 
object of laborious refearch, were in thefe 
early permds worked, as widl thofe fituated 
in the Montes Mariani, bi Andolufia, moun¬ 
tains that fleirt the territory of Seville, and 
npw called Sierra Morena, as tbcdfe of Cor- 
duba, now Cordova, a region fb fertile in 

golden 
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gialijkai ^ to c*Uled by $Uiu 5 ItAbVuA, 
was a native of this country, 4w\f«ra 
Tatrat* th^ laiid that bore gold. Of this 
l^vndant. wealth of the ancicot Jberiaos* 
evidence may be found in the early hiilorical 
pages of all tlie great empires of Ute world, 
that carried on any coininerce with them: 
and, in particulai', we are informed by ar 
Greek writer of gmat and merited cehtbrity, 
that, when the Phwnicians firtl came among 
tliem, they found tlie inhabitants wallowiitg 
in gold and iilver, and lb willing to part with 
their riches, from their ignorance of the value 
of thofe precious metals, tltat they exchanged 
their naval coimiuKlities for fuch an itnmeale 
weight of them, tliut their Oiips could fcarcdy 
fullaiu the loads which they brought away, 
though they uibd it for bfijlaft, and made 
their anchors and other implement^ of dlvfrf’* 

It is allerted, though perhaps with fiimc 
degree of exaggeration, by PigdorusSifettlai)t 
that when tlie Pyrenssan mountfiiiis, fo.eahed 
from the fa<^t about to be r^ltied* were^ in 
remote period?, on fire, owing ihr 
tipus or criminid cond^ pf Otfphfmh. 

* Silius Italiciis> Ub iii, ver$i 401. 

i Sec AriHotlc Dc Airfcrtu i. p. 116^. 

I See Did. Sic. lib. t. p. 358. 
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in kindling a fire too near one of its fossils^ 
the flames burnt with fuch fiercencfs for manj; 
days, that it fpread itfclf almoft over th« 
whole ridge, and that the intenfenefs of thes 
heat melted the filver in the mines, and cau« 
fed it to run down in rivulets along thole 
hills. 

Again we are informed by the fame refpe^j 
able Roman writer, cited fo often before,* 
that when the Carthaginians, the next in 
order of the fucceflive invaders of Spain, firlt 
came thither, they found filver in fuch amazing 
plcnt}', that their utenfils, even their very 
mangers, were made of it, and their horfes 
Ihod wiih it. And Pliny mentions feveral 
rich mines of filver dug there by the Cartha¬ 
ginians, one of which called J^bel, from the 
finder of it, yielded Hannibal three hundred 
pounds of filver per fla3'.d* 

The excellent hifiorian Livy,:}; alfo ac¬ 
quaints us, that Scipio, upon his return to 
Rome, carried with him fourteen thoufand 
three hundred and forty-two pounds of fib'er, 
befidcs an immenfe quantity of coin, clotheti,' 
com, arms, and other valuable things. L. 

* Stnibo^ lib. iii. p. 956. 

f Ibid, Itb. xxxiii. cap. 6. 

1 Liv. lib. i. ii. and iii. 
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Ix;ntulus is laid to have brought away a llill 
much larger treafure; to wit, forty-four' 
tliouland pounds of iilvcr, and two thoufand 
five hundred and fifty of gold, belidcs the 
money which he divided among his foldiery. 
L. Manlius brought with him twelve hundred 
pounds of filver, and about thirty of gold. 
Corn. Lcntulus, after having governed llie 
Hither Spain two years, brought away one 
thouland five hundred and fifteen pounds of 
gold, and of filver two thoufand, befidcs 
thirty-four thoufand- five hundred and fifty 
denarii in ready coin; whilft his colleague 
brought from Farther S])aiu fifty thoufand 
pounds of filver. 

What is ftill more furprifing, is, that tht'fe 
immenfe funis, amounting in all to one hun- 
tln»d and eleven thouland five hundred and 
forty-two pounds weight of lilver, lour thou¬ 
land and ninety-five of gold, befides coin 
and otlicr things of value, were obtained 
from that country in the ftiort fpace of nine 
years; lor juft fo much time dapfed between' 
the firft and the lall of thefe Roman prae¬ 
tors; and not long after they had becu as 
fevercly pillaged, in all probability, by the 
Carthaginians. 


The 
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. The Phcenicians havu>;? efiablifted tbcijiT 
felveSy well as the religious rites of tl|^ 
country, at the great commercial port of 
Gadcs, or Cades, were not long in ipakij^g 
themfelves mafters of other places on thesieb 
llierian coart, equally convenient for carrying 
on that traffic for which they were fo cele» 
braterl. I’he principal of thefe was Tartertus, 
fituated dill farther weft, and the capital of 
an irtand of the fame name, formed by the 
two ftreams by which tlie Ba*lis anciently 
emptied itlclf into the foa, though one of 
them has been fince flopped up. To thefe 
two grand emporia were brought down tliat 
river the gold, fdvor, and other valuable pro- 
du<^iions of lla'tica, the modern Audalulia, 
to be conveyed thence, in I’haMiician bottom^ 
(to life a modern maritime phrafe,) to thofe 
crounlrics of the cait, Perlia, Allyria, India, 
and I’gj’pt, the magnificence, luxury, and 
military enterprises, of w liolc Ibvcrcigus ren¬ 
dered conllaut fupplies of thofe. precious com¬ 
modities ucceflary to them. 

Their own country itfclf produced many 
articles of fu|>erior elegance, very eagerly 
fought after by thofe ollentatious and effe- 
minati' nations of Afia. Among thefe the 
(> principal 
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principal 'were the ptuple of Tyre, their rich 
tapeilry, and the exceeding fine linen fabri¬ 
cated in the Phoenician looms. The glafs of 
'$idon, the mother of 'Vyrc, was another cele¬ 
brated comiflodity cx|)orted to the countries 
of Afia by the Phoenician navigators; and, 
in the extcniive manufacture of tliis curious 
article, they had arrived to fuch a point of 
perfection, that not only plates nearly as large 
as any fabricated by the moderns Merc made 
in the glafs-houfcs of Sidon, from the fine 
fand found on the fhore of that city, but m'c 
alfo knoM-, from very high authority in an¬ 
tiquity, that they pofleflwl the art of giving 
them a variety of the molt ftriking and beau¬ 
tiful colours. The curious artificers qf that 
nation M erc alfo celebrated for their Ikill in 
working in thofc coftly metals that formed 
^thc cargoes of their fliips, and in the ivory 
which they obtained in abuudauce from tire 
neighboming regions of Africa. For tlrat ex- 
penfive and beautiful dye above-meuUoncd, 
Mhich rendered the Tyrians iumous over all 
the M'orld, aud which at Utis day is for its 
tranfcendcnte^celience appropriated to adorn 
the robes of princes and magiftrates, they arc 
laid to have been indebted to mere accident. 
A fliephcrd's dog, incited by hunojer to range 
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tlie fea-ihore, near that city, feized with hw 
teeth the fliell of the 6lh called Mvvtxi 
which, breaking in his mouth, tlained it of 
the colour fo much admired. The genius of 
that mercantile people took advantage of the 
accident, and, collecting a quantity of thofc 
fhclis, impreffod tlio colour obtained from 
them on the Itufis fabricated b}' them; which 
l(>on became in gcncnil requeft throngliout 
the Eatl, <;fj><‘cially at tli<‘ courts of princes. 
'I’his fpccics of purple fillj is faid to have' been 
peculiar to the Ihore of'lyre, and is tlunight 
to he cxtiuc't: at Icatl it is not now to be 
found thciv. The anti(|uitv of the dilcovery 
is evident, fi'om this colour bring fo par¬ 
ticularly mentioned both in the Mofaic writ¬ 
ings and ill Homer.* 'I’lie aftonilhing per¬ 
fection at which they had airived, in the 
working in metals and ivory, is dcinontiratcd 
by the fill opt nous detigiis of that kind under¬ 
taken and tinidied by the artifts of that 
nation in (he temple of Jenifalem, and in the 
palace of the inagnifieenl. Solomon; the 
former abounditii; with einbloinatieal devices 
in eail or fculptured gold, and llic latter 

* ConAiir Kx')di!s, c'^ap. xxv. v. 4. and Homer's lli.'id, lib. vi« 
\. 219. 

adorned 
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adoraecl willi that famous ivorv throne, inlaid 
with pure gold, of which Scripture itlHf de¬ 
clares the like had not been mule in atn/ nation.^ 
For proof of their gitrat advance in the elegant 
arts of engraving and ftmlpture, not Id's than 
of their prodigious wealtli, rvr? need not go 
titrthcr than the tcin})l<^ of Hercules, in their 
own city of Tyre, M inch was not Ids reniark- 
able for the fu])crl) inytliological devices, 
tla* egg of creation, tlsc nymjjlnea, and the 
lerpent, that adorned its Mails, than for thole 
two magnificent columns, the one of inally 
gold, the other eoniiliing of a Iblid emerald, 
n hich were leen and delcribed by Herodotus, 
on his vilit to that city; the latter of M'lik'li, 
he atidts, by night, illuminated the whole of 
tlrat vaft fabric .•j' 

Freighted M’ith the valuable articles of com» 
mercealjove enumerated, bntcliidly m ith gold 
and lilver in ingots, which India aver in- 
gulphed, or formed into ornumentai vales for 
the ufe of the temples and palaces of Alia, 
tire Phoenician Ihips Ikilcd directly up the 
Mediterranean to a port lituuted on its moil 
foatheia extremity, and nearell the Arabian 
(lulph, called in the Itineiury of Antoninus 

• 1 Kings, chap. x. v. ao. 
j Herodot. lib. ii. p. io8. 

llhiimcoruia. 
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It 18 remaricable, that this im* 
portant haven is not fo much as meutioned 
by fo accurate a writer as D’Anville, in his 
account of Idumtea, though Raphia the 
modern Rcfah, in its neighbourhood, is par¬ 
ticularized for an event of far lefs moment in 
the annals of ancient hiftory.* Hence they 
were conveyed by land-carriage to Arfinoe 
or Suez, the firft port on the Arabian Gulph; 
and, being there re-fhipped, were tmufported 
down the wefteni fhore of that gulph and 
through the ftraits of Babehnandcb, along the 
coafts of Arabia Felix ard Drfertn, and the, 
maritime provinct's of Periia, to the Gulph 
of Cambay and the continent of India, where 
they were landed either at Palala, thepre- 
fent Tatta, lituatc*! at the mouth of the 
Indus, or Barygazn, the prelent Raroacb. 
Having taken this traulient view of the ge*- 
neral route purfue<l by the Pheeuirian navi¬ 
gators to India, previous to their difcoveiy of 
the Calliterides, and the wettem coatl of Bri¬ 
tain, we mull return to their tlouriftiing cOlO^ 
nies of Gades and Tarttdfus on the coaR df 
Spain, to trace the gradual fteps urhich led M 
tliat Dilcovery. 

• See D'Anvillc’s Ancient Geognphy, vol. i. p. 405. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF THF, cSi^T.nCH 
ANCIENTLY CARRIED ON Ve^H^EEN 
PIIOCNICIA AND THE BRITISH ,aS»E8».v 
AND BY THE PlIOiNICIANS TO ^^PWIT 
EAST, FOR TIN. 


This valuable article of commerce oires 
its name to an Oriental Mord, intended to do 
note the ap^icarance which it bore to thoic 
Ahatic traders who hril exploit'd fur tin tlic 
mines of the Callitcrides and Cornwall; for, 
when brought in its crude Hate from tliofo 
mines, it is of a dark colour, and, when 
walhed, refembies (lime or mud. Tii/ij and 
otlitr ancient naturaliils denominate it plum- 
bum, albunt) w'hite lead, and, in truth, lead and 
(ilv^ are (aid by the cheinid to enter largely 
into the oompotition of this ore. We read 
of iio other country that anciently produced 
tin, at leaft, in fach abundance and purity as 
the Biitifh ifles, nor of any people who ex*- 
tenfivcly traded in it, except the Phoenicians; 
and that trade mult have commenced early 
indeed, (tnce it is enumerated among other 
metals that paffed through the purifying (ire 

in 
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in the Pentateuch of Mofes,* which cannot 
be dated Icfs than 1400 years before Chriil. 
It is alfo mentioned by Homer,-f who had too 
accurate a knowledge of the progreflive im¬ 
provement of mankind in arts and fciencesto 
affign any difcoverics to an improper age. 
But, when tliofc mines arc well examined, 
they exhibit internal teftimony of the remote, 
1 had almoft fuid the incalculable, |)eriod at 
which they have been wrought; for, in dig¬ 
ging to tlie depth of fifty fathom, the miners 
frequently meet with large timbers ilill entire. 
Thefe are vulgarly fuppoied to have been de- 
pofited there by thewatereof the deluge: but 
that idea tends to violate M. Dc Lucs ra¬ 
tional hypothefis, which fuppofes that deluge 
to have l)ceu eflfertctl by the finking down of 
the. ancient continents; and, without going 
quite fo fur back in the annals of time, we 
may rcafonably enough conclude them to 
have been left there by Phoenician workmen, 
the props and pillars of the exhaufted mines, 
crpccially w'hen wc read, in tlic tame author, 
that pick-axes, brafs nails, and other utenfds. 


• Numbtfft ch^* xxxi. v. zsu 
t Houier'f )ib. ii. v. 29. 

arc 
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are found, at the greateft depths, iutennlxed 
with thofe timbers.* 

ffin is itfelf fo beautiful a metal, forms 
fuch elegant domeftic utenlils, the moft ek' 
gant next to hlver, and in the various pro" 
cedes it undeigocs by fire makes lb con- 
fulerable an ingredient in other munulai^lures, 
that the folicitude of all nations, and efpe-^ 
oiaily thofe addicted to commerce, to obtain 
it, is by no means to be wondered at. Tho 
great ufc iiuh'od of tin, and the preparations 
made fiom it in tlie various branches of trade 
and manufactures, particularly in painting, 
gilding, and |)ottery, as well as in the feienee 
of chcmidiy, and anciently in that of modir 
cine, though, from its poifonous (|naiities, 
generally and juftly rejeCtetl by tho modem 
practitioner, is too well known to be here inliil- 
«d on. The Tyrians themfelves are fupfioled, 
by fulutions of this metal, to have greatly en» 
hanced and fixed the beautiful colour of tiuur 
purple dye,'!* and. our own manufactured 
broad-cloth is ailirmed to owe its decided 
fuperiority in the markets, of Europe to its 
being died in the grain, as it b culled, ii) 


• Sec Chiidicy’f Natural Hillory, p, 
f Set Place's Mincralogia Cornubicr.rts, p. 17. 

fot, VI, 0 liquids. 
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liquids, where this metal has formed a prin¬ 
cipal ingredient. 

There is a very clear and particular ac¬ 
count given in the Philofophical Tranfadtions 
of the method of obtaining and preparing this 
metal in the miners of Cornwall, which, though 
too full of UJchnical jihralcs, known only on 
the fpot, to be inh'iteil at length, may yet 
be acceptable to the mercantile riadcr, iu 
the abridgement which is here prefeuted 
to him. 

'I'he ort; is only to be obtained by the mod 
elaborate exertions of the niiiu'r. Tlie veins 
defeend to very great depths, fometimes to 
the diltaneeof lixty fee^t from theI’urface, and 
it is oft(*n Ibund imbedded in roeks, fcarcely 
|K'netrable bv the. tools of the workmen. It 
is alfu a labour of <‘xtrenu' hu/urd, from the 
arleuie with which tin is llrongly inijiregna- 
tod; and fulphun'ous damps anil malignant 
vapours, exhaled around him, often interrupt 
his progrefs through thole, regions of dark- 
nefs anil peril. Supcrllition has added to the 
tciTors of the ieime, for, to ulb the exprefs 
words of luy author, “ The labourers tell 
iiuries of I'jU’ights o( fmalf prop/c, as they call 
liiem; and, that when the damp ariles from 
liie fubterraneons v.nills, they hear llrange 

noifes, 
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noifes, horrid knockings, and fearful hani-» 
Hierings. Thefe damps render many lame, 
and kill othere outright, without any vilible 
hurt upon them.”* 

The ore is dift’erently denominated as it is 
fouiul in its more pure or mixed ilalc. That 
whieh is called boll is properly the mine-fin^ 
as it is obtained frtun the load, or vein, and 
it is ufually dug up in gjuins or chrytlals of a 
black colour, the hhu-kcr the richer, and in 
lumps of various magnitude. Shode-fin is 
that which is mixed with llony and earthy 
matter, found in maH'cs of much laiger fjze, 
and in the immediate vicinity of the vein. 
The /(ream-tin ore is a name given to parti¬ 
cles of the mitieral, broken off from the load, 
running tlirongh high mountainous n'gions,' 
by the waters of the deluge; (fay the miners,) 
or by other im|ictuous tloods, and carried by 
the violence of the flream into deep valleys at 
a great diftance. I'here, colle<^;ted into heaps, 
tliey have, in difl'erent places, formed ftrata 
of confiflerablc depth and breadth, and lie 
intermixed with the gravel and clay which was 
torn away with them from their original bed. 
'j’he fragments are found in the form of 

• Dr. Marrct on the ComiOi mines» in PhUgfQphical Tran/actior*s 
Abrid^d, vol. ii. p. 57*. 

«9 finwU 
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fmall pyramids, of vaiious planes, and are of 
ciHTerent fizes, from the bigneis of a walnut 
to the fineft land. Of this fort, principally, 
well walhcd, llamped, and purified by 
peated fufion, is made the fined grain tin^ 
and its fuperiority to the metal dug from 
the mine arifes from its being free from 
the mundic, and other mineral fubdanecs, 
which generally impregnate and contaminate 
the latter. 

Having difeufled the various kinds of this 
metal in its original date, we come to their 
mode of preparing, or, as the miners call it, 
drejhig, the tin. When the ore is dug out 
and lauded, and the larger mades are broken 
by men appointed to that duty, it is brought 
on horles, to the damping-mills; where, being 
placed in a great wooden n ci'iver, called the 
ctfffery it is ground to finall land by maHy 
iron weights, fudened to the ends of drong 
beams of timber. 'J'hefe timbere arc called 
lifters^ are made of heart of oak, eight or 
nine feet in length, and being raifed up and 
deprefled bj* means of a water-wheel, are pre¬ 
cipitated down witli prodigious force on the 
matter to, be pulverized. The ore, thus re¬ 
duced to powder, is, by an ingenious procefs, 
piu'ticulariy deferibed in the paper ^referred 

to. 
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to, Wafhed out of the cq^er into a long and 
deep trench, cut in the door, called, the laun* 
der. Hopped only with turf at one end, 
through which the water gradually oozes 
away, while the orc iticlf, purged of its im¬ 
purities, fubfides and lettles at the bottom. 
The fand and gravelly particles, which, being 
lighter than the ore, remain uppermoll, being 
removed, the ore is repeatedly waflied and 
(‘leanfe<l, and in the end is lent to the fmelting, 
or, as with more propriety they term it, the 
buniing-houj'e. Then*, being as repeatedly 
fubj(‘rted to the fire to free it from the inun- 
die and other foreign fubftances. Hill inti¬ 
mately adhering to the ore, and afterwards, 
palling through the more intenfe heat of the 
rrfinin^-firc, where ail its remaining drols is 
Ikimmctl off, the burning mafs is poured into 
moulds, holding exactly three hundred and 
twenty pounds weight; and, being left to 
cool, it is, in that Hate, called block-tin. Be- 
fi)re they are (fuite cold, the blocks arc 
Haniped with the houle-mark of the linclters, 
a pelican, a plume of lirathci-s, or fome fuch 
device, in proof of the gentiinenefs. of the 
metal; they are then weighed, numbered, 
and lent to the ncarell town that has the pri¬ 
vilege of coining to be allayed, and to receive 
0 3 the 
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the farther impreilion of the dutchyfeal, which 
bears a lion rainpaut, the arms of Richard 
Earl of Cornwall, without which impreifion 
it cannot become an article of merchandize* 
domeitic or foreign. This is called tlte 
coiiuige of the tin, and every one hundred 
weight of tin thus coined, by ancient ufage, 
pays a duty of four Ihilliugs to the Duke* 
prtHlucing a vail, tliough of tieceffity a vary¬ 
ing, income to the heir-apparent ol the Bri- 
lilh crown; an income, however, that inuft 
conftantly iucrcafe, as new channels for the 
exportation of this ufoful article are difeo- 
vered, or the old ones enlarged by the mer-( 
chants ol’ Ihiglaiul, in their private or col¬ 
lective capacity; a circuinllance which proves 
the obligation of the prefent illulirious pol- 
lelVor of its revenues, to tlie laudable ex- 
nwlioiis of the prefeut enlightened Court of 
Bail India Direct(»rs, to revive that important 
branch of ancient conuucrce with Alia. 

The towns appointed for the coinage of tin 
were anciently only four in number, lituated 
in thofe diftricts of the county which Avere 
conlidered molt convenient for the tinners,, 
by name Lclkard, J/cltwithiel, Truro, and 
Hellion. The ncarcll of tiiel’c, however, was 
found t(K) far diliant from the tinners, on its 
7 wcllern 
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weftern extremity; and, for their accomnio-* 
dation, Charles the Second added PcOzance. 
To one or other of thefc places the tin ^ 
brought on the four great quarterly i'eilivals 
of the year, and fo great has the confuinptiou 
incR'aled, that though, vheii Carew wrote his 
volume, the total annual amount of the tin 
fold did not exceed 40,000/. it has of late 
years rilen to near 200,000/.—Gough's new 
edition of C’amdon, p. 10. 

The important light in which the Britiflt 
legillaturo have ever regarded this national 
foure<! of induftry and w(‘alth, in periods long 
anteeedent to Ihofc in which oiir woollen ma¬ 
nufactures came to he in I’uch high eftima- 
tion in the markets of Europe, the grand 
STAPr.T? commodity of tlu; country, is con- 
fpicuoiiny evident in the great number of im¬ 
munities and charters granted, at difierent 
mras, hy Englitli kings and parliaments, to 
the inhabitants of this weftern province, by 
way of encouragement to them, to direct 
their whole attention to the native riches 
treafured in the bofom of their favoured 
country; immunities fo various, and chartei's 
fo extenfive in their concellions, that this part 
of Cornwall fecins, as it were, a feparatc king¬ 
dom, go^ erned by a parliament of its own, 

Q 4 and 
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and fubjc<£l to a jurifdi<$iion peculiariy caU 
ciliated for the convenience and comfort of 
the natives. The cliief power in thefe diilriiEls > 
is vcfted in an officer called the lord-warden, 
of the (tannaries, who is fiipreme in law and 
equity, in cafi.vs that aftWt not the life of the 
fubjecl, and from his fentence there is no a|i- 
peal but to the Duke of Cornwalh in councih 
and, in cafe of the death or minority of that 
prince, to the crown. 

Having taken this general furvey of the 
method of exploring and preparing, for the 
public markctj the tin found in the mines of 
C'ornwall, having alfo given the reader fome 
idea of the importance of this branch of 
trade to the kingdom, as well as of the quan-^ 
tity of metal coined in that welleru county, a 
furvey, however, only introductory to more 
particular and detailed itatenicnts hereafter, 
it is noiv nccen'ary that we Oiould revert our 
rye to the. two infant colonics which we have 
fecn the l*hoenicians w ere able to eltabliffi at 
(lades, or Chuliru, on the Fretum Herculeiim, 
and at the ttill more w cftern city of TarteffiiSi 
The account tvhich I have above given, from 
ancient authoi's of the greatell authenticity, 
fuppofcs the gold aiul lilver mines of Hsetica 
alawly explored and wrought, and the metal 

found 
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found in them, as having palTed through thd 
fmelting and refii\ing-houfe in order tor ex¬ 
portation, previous to tlu’ arrival of the Phtr- 
nicians on that coaft. This circundlance ex¬ 
hibits very forcible proof of the rapid pix)grefs 
made by the t’eltie colonies, m ho ciluhlilhed 
theinfelves in Spain in the fcienc’c of metal¬ 
lurgy, and xvithout adntitting all the romantic 
claims made by the hiltoriaiis of that nation, 
who infill upon it, that their empin; was 
founded by 'I’ubal, the fifth I'on of .1 a phot, 
about the one hundred aiul fortieih year after 
the flood,* full oreilit may be allowi'd the (irft 
p()ll-diluvian fettlers, according to the hypo- 
thelis of tlu'fe volumes, for earrying away 
Avith them from Shinara eonlUlerable portion 
of information in a f<*iene<’ which nauU^ the 
anlc-diluvian Tnbal-C’ain 1<) renowned in liis 
generation, and the remembrance of which, 
doubtlefs, was not M'holly erafed from the 
minds of the Noacliidie. 'J'o thole, hoAvcA'er, 
Avho may pcrtiuHeioully reje<^l onr realiinahle 
bvjKithelis, other <’uurcsof < arly improvement 
in that latH)rious branch of It-ieisce, will, upon 
refledlion, AA'itliout dilliculty, be acceded to, 
us for inllancc, the accidental burning of vaft 

* Vtiie S»aclibai-^1>J ts> Berofiu, aad Jcrcplii Aatli}. Judaic, lib. i. 
eui • 3- 

forclU, 
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forcfls, which hiftory aflerte was the cafe with 
thofe of the great Pyrenean range which dif> 
Iblved the metals then lying nearer the furfoce 
of the earth, or fires kiiulled on the ihore by 
lhipwn*cked mariners for the fake of warming 
themft'lves, or drefling their provifions, which 
might oafily have happened on the Comiih 
Ihore, wlicre the tin-ore, according to Dr. 
14orlafe,* is frequently M’alhed down from the 
high hills, whofe fummits, or fides, have 
been bared by the violence of tempefts and 
mountain torrents, or broken by Ihocks of 
thunder. 

It was not only gold and filver for the pro- 
duftioii of M'hioh the mountains of Spain 
wore anciently famous; they had, alfo, rich 
veins of copper, which according to Sir H. 
Mackworth, on the fubjert of Mines, p. 151, 
aUays grows in the lame places with gold 
and filver, and great ly participates of the na¬ 
ture of thofe metals. This too mull have 
proved a valualde difeovery to the other Phoe¬ 
nician merchants, fmee we know, from Ho¬ 
mer and other (Jrc(*k writers, that the an¬ 
cients took great delight in having their do- 
mcltic utenlils, arms, and accoutrements, of 


* NiHinl liillory oi Cornaal!, p. 164. 
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hraf^y which is only a fadilious metal, formed 
by a mixture of the laftis calam'nuiris with 
copper in fufion; and this procefs mutl have 
been known to mankind before the Hood, or 
Tubal-Cain could never have been the iw- 
JiniBor of cverif artificer in un.\ss and iron. 
Add to this that copper and brafs in the inoro- 
ancient pcritxls of (he worhl wer<* the uni- 
verfal medium by which eoimnerc ' was ear- 
ricil on, at lealt in tlu^ Avetlern reu;ions of the 
jDjIobc. A piece of brafs itainpe<l with the 
figure of an ox, wlience I'liny d<'rive8 the 
wortl pecunia, was the <mly numey known in 
llomc', during tlu* early ages of that n'pid)lir. 
Jt was called an Afs: liippolcd to be di'rivcd 
from /Ks, brafs; and hence tin; public trea- 
fury was called (erarium. Jt was riot, accord¬ 
ing to the fame writer, till the year of Rome 
484, that tilver money began to be coined in 
that ca{>itiil; and their firll gold coinage did 
not take place till the year of that (-ity 546, 
above lixty years after. 'J‘he current coin, 
allb, of our rude Rritiili atu eilors, notwith- 
ilunding they weie not atHuully without gold 
and Idver before t’a'tiir’s invalion, conliiled 
either of coined br.ils, or annulk ferries^ iron 
rings, wlsofe value was according to their 
tveight; and, fiucc Caelur utiirms, arc ultmtur 

iwyorlato^ 
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importaln,* “ the Britons ufc brafs imported 
by foreignersit is more than probable that 
the Phoenicians, retaining the Spanidi buliioa 
for the Indian |M)rt», gave the Britons braft 
in exrhang<* for the tin of the Cafllterides. 
But of this fiihjcct we fliall difcoiufe more at 
largo pixdeiitly: let us return to their fettle* 
ment of Gades. 

If Pliny may be credited, that divifion of 
Spain called Lutitania, now Portugal, beiides 
the gold which was rolled clown with the fands 
of its celebrated 'I’agus, of which moft pure 
metal the 1‘overeigns of that country are faid 
at this day to jxiflefs a feeptre, abounded in 
mines of Iciul, whence the inhabitants of Mei- 
dabriga, one of its cities near the lead mines, 
now Anncnha, arc by him denominated Plum- 
luirii, and alfo producc'd a fnmll quantity of 
tin, of inferior fort, and found generally 
in an arenaceous ftate.-f* After all, though this 
account is far from being improbable, no very 
great ftrefs is to be laid upon the information, 
as the ancients did not make that nicediferi* 
ruination in regard to thefe metals which the 
more minute inveftigations of the modems in 
ininoralogical fcience enabled them to make; 

• Cj Grts Coniuient. lib v. p. 
f riinit N 4 t. li'kil. hb. xxxiv. cap. 10* 

for. 
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l(NV according even to Plin}', in the very chap<« 
ter cited, they confidered lead and tin as only 
two different .ftages of one and the fame 
tnetal. Tin was called plumbum alburn^ and 
efieemed the pure!);; and the metal which Ave 
call lead AV!ur their plumbum nigrum. This 
fmall quantity of tin, if indeed it were tin, to 
be met with in Lulitania, probably urged the 
Pha'nician fettlers of Gades and TarteiTus 
widely to explore the weftern world for iu- 
creafed llores of fo ufeful yet lb rare a metal; 
and launching more widely into the wide 
ocean, and holding a courle flill more weft^ 
erly, they in time ilifeovered the Calliterides, 
by which are now univerfally underilood the 
Scilly iil^mls. 

Thel'c celebrated iflands in the annals of 
commerce, tlerivc their name ii’oin Metrrtrmv, 
a (ireek word lignilying xix, ami which is 
the cxii^ tninflation of the Phoaiician Bi’a- 
tanac, or the land of tin, whence 
and Britain. 'I’his was their foreign a|)p(!lla- 
tion, given them, a.s may lx; fiqjjMjfi'd, by 
merchants folicitous to rliftinguilli the place 
by a name exjjreUive of its principal jjioduc- 
tion. The original Britilh appellation of 
thefe iflands is faid to be Syi.lkii, or rocks 
facred to the Sun; a circumflancc by no meaits 
. improbable, 
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improbable, trhcn we coniider the int>iiu« 
pients of tlie folar fuperftition yet remainb^ 
amodg them, of which feme have been de« 
ibrlbed in the preceding fe^ions, and nianji^ 
more probably yet remain unexplored; 
Wherever the Heraclid® and the Belidse 
eatue, they left ftriking memorials of that 
firft and favourite fuperftition of mankind. 
They were alfo called by the ancients the 
Hxsperides, or Weftem lllands; but by 
whatever name they were dillinguiihed, the 
weftem extremity of Cornwall, which is nar¬ 
row and prominent to the eye that anciently 
furveyed it from the Caflitericles, might apJ 
pear of an infulnr form, mull be included in 
that name, for there lay the grand ftore>hoo^ 
of the commodity, in quell of which they had ’ 
travelled, by a tedious and tlangcrous naviga¬ 
tion, from Ty'^** 34th to a country in 

the 50th degree of north latitude. They faw,‘ 
with delight, the dark grains of this valued 
metal fcattered plentifully over the Ihores df 
the new difeovered region, and from its flimy 
appearance denominated it mud', whence 
was formed its Comifh name of Stem, and' 
tte lAtin vtord Jiannum. ‘ 

The Scilly itlands arc very numerous, but 
tea are of principal note, and exhibit the 

marks 
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marks of having b^n in a ftate of vigorou% 
cultivation, and extremely populous in au«. 
cient poiods; five only are inhabited; tlio 
moft confiderable at prefent of which is St. 
Mary’s, being about nine miles in circum> 
feience, and containing about 700 inha'' 
bitants. The next in fixe is Trefcaw; and> 
from the'ruins of an abbey and other build¬ 
ings upon it, appears formerly to have been 
vrell-poopled, though at prefent fcarcely tbrty 
fiuuilies are to be found in its whole extent. 
This iiluhd is remarkable for being the only, 
one whidi retains any veftiges of a tin mine. 
The light-houfe is erected on St. Agnes,, one 
of the finallell iflands of this clufier, and is U; 
llrudure equally noble and ufeful in a ica of; 
very difficult and dangerous navigation. Pro-, 
fumptive evidence and obfeure tradition in¬ 
cline the jnaturulift, who takes a'view of the, 
abrupt appearance and totally altered Hate, 
of thele Ulands, from wdiat they are hillori- 
cally deicribed to have been, to believe that, 
fome dreadful convullion of nature has Uikei^ 
place in this region; and that the gi'catcr |jart< 
of them liave been lliattered by (bine earth<- 
quake, or fubmerged by Ibnie tremendou% 
irruption of the furrounding ocean. Thjey 
are no longer celebrated for lead and tin; 

no 
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BO longer do they allure the avaricious Blow 
chant; and the .Aiiatlc mariner no 1(»)^ 
bears to their fpacious harbours the jewels 
and fpices of the fragrant £aft; but they.ie*. 
main and long will continue to remain an 
awful monument of tlie viciilitudes of nature 
and the wreck of time. 

The principal foundation for a belief in 
this change rails upon a palTage in Diodorus 
Siculus, which I Atall prcfcntly infert at 
length, and which foems to prove that a part 
of thefe iilands was once iituated fo cloiely 
adjoining to the continent, that, when the tide 
was low, a pailago over into the iiland might 
be eailly effected at the receik of the abaters, 
and that the miners actually conveyed the tin 
over in carts to I6tis, one of thofe iflands, 
where it was bpiight by the merchants, and. 
exported thence into (iaul. At prefeut, how¬ 
ever, the nearcil of the Scilly iilauds is didant 
from the continent at leall nine leagues, and 
either Diodorus mull have been grofsly mif- 
informed, or the intermediate land muit have 
been fwallowed up in the deep; a circum<v 
fiance which 1 have obferved defervos fbme 
credit fit>in traditions current in that part of. 
CcNmwall.* 

^ Borlafe't Nxtufal HHtory of Cornwall^ p. \ 

!Mr. Carew, 
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Mr. in Ws Surveyor Cornel,-it 

book vnit^ ncariy two centuries ago, and 
th^ obfolete language of which has not en¬ 
tirely obfcured the elegance and l))irit with 
which it is penned, has in the following paf- 
ftge,^ which I have copied verbatim, recorded 
the fentimcnts of his countrymen on this fub^ 
je^t, and at the fame time cftabliflies the truth 
of the adlual recefi of the fea. 

** The fea gradually encroaching on the 
iliore hath ravined from Cornwall tlie whole 
traft of countrie called Lion nesse, together 
with divers other parcels of no little circuite; 
and thaf fuch a countrie of LionnefTe there 
was, thofe proofes arc yet remaining. The 
fpacc between the Land’s End and the Iflcs of 
Scilley, being about thirtie miles, to this day 
retainetll that name, in Comilh Lethowfow, 
and can^eth continually an equal depth of 
forty or fixty fathom, (a thing not ufual in 
the lea’s proper dominion,) lane that about 
the midway, there lieth a rocke, which at 
low wafer dilcoveretlt its head. They term it 
the Gulphe, fuiting thereby the other name of 
Scilla. ' Filheitnen alfo calling their hOokes 
thereabouts have drawn up pieces of doorea 
and windowes. Moreover the ancient name 
of Saint MichaTs Mount was Caxacloale in 
. tOL. VI. tt Cowfe, 
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Co^fe, in Englifli the hoaie rocke in the 
wood, which now is at every flood incom-* 
IMifled by the fea, and yet at fome low ebbes 
soots of mightie trees are dilcryed in the 
fauds alx>ut it. The like overflowing has 
taken place in Plymouth-Haven, and divers 
other places,”* 

Situated nearly oppofite to the coafl: of 
Galicia, in Spain, the voyage from Gades to 
the Caflitcrides might be accompliftied by 
the Phoenicians in no great length of time; 
and, under the guidance of Spanilh mariners, 
who were doubtlefs not unacquainted with the 
navigation of that part of the Atlantic, at no 
very imminent hazard. What the particular 
articles of commerce which they brought with 
them to llritain, and M'hat they earned back 
in exchange, at that early period, were, we 
have the gooil fortune to have exprefs inform¬ 
ation from fo authentic an author as Strabo. 

'Ihe Phoenicians,” fays that vniter, ** im- 
portctl from Gades into Britain fait, pottety, 
and utcnfils of brais; they exported from Bri¬ 
tain tin, load, and the ikinsof beafis.”-f* Tt b 
remarkable, that Plin}', in the very fame 
chapter in which he relates that fuch a quan- 

• Csirew's Survey of Corinvall» p. 7. 
f Stnboni) Ceograplu lib* iU« p* 14^ 
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1% lead was found in Britain, that itbd* 
came neceilaiy to enad a particular law, to 
pievent its being dug up in fuch an abuhd- 
ance as might tend to depreciate its value, 
acquaints us, India wque tea nequeplumbum ka^ 
hetvgemmifquefuis ac tnargaritis keec permutat: 
f India itfelf has no mines of copper or lead; 
•but is content to barter for thefc commodities 
her precious gems and pearls.* By this means 
.we are immediately enabled to difeover what 
was at leail one of the principal articles which 
the Indians derived from Britain, and of 
what nation were the merchants who trafficked 
in it to that diihuit coaft; even thofc who fb 
affiduoufly explored it in the tartheft regions 
of the weft. 

The articles ufed in exchange between the 
two nations deferve fome confideration. On 
the oile fide were given fait, pottery, and 
braft; on the other, tin, lead, and (kins. By 
the firft article it appears that the art of pro- 
■curing fidt from the waters of the ocean, or 
the pradice of digging in their own abundant 
mines for rock-fiilty was not then known in 
Britain: yet to a race living on an i{land, bf 
•which the furrounding fea and the numerous 

• niaii Nn. Hift. lib. xut, tj. 
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rivers were plentifully ftodced witB fiih of the 
mod excellent fort, lalt, either marine or 
fbifil, fur pref^ing and pickling it, if not for 
their own uic, (Once Caefar aiferts, though 
with no (Itadow of probability, they entirely 
abftained from eating fifli,) yet for the ufe of 
others, and the purpofes of commerce, was 
indilpenfably neccOaiy, as well as tor lea* 
foning and preferring the flelh of the beads 
killed in hunting, and whofe Ikins, we 
formed alO) a material article of barter. The 
fait inujorted hither by the Phoenicians was, 
probably, of the fodil kind, and obtained 
iroin the mountains of Catalonia, in Spain, 
where arc dujtendous mines of rock-falt, pro¬ 
bably wrought in the rcnioted periods by a 
people naturally led to fubterraneous rc- 
fearches, by the vad profit ariiing from thole 
which they polTeilcd of metal. Such wete 
the principal ufes to which our painted an- 
cellurs applied the lalt brought to them by 
the Phoeiiiciaris, no doubt in V^y large quan¬ 
tities, as our foreds abounded in game, and 
our coads probably then as now fwarmed 
with overflowing treaiures of the choiced 
fifli: that game and that fifli, which, pro* 
feried from putrefaction by this pungent and 
powerful ingredient, poflibly made no linall 
3 part 
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pftit <4 caTj{o which that maritime race, 
carriad aa'ay with them from this iiland, to 
fupport the aews of their vcflels during tlieir 
long voyages to diliant and diffci'ent regions 
of the earth. If, however, to them and to 
their fleet, in that infant flate of navigation, 
this grant! article of naval confumj>tion was 
ib immediately, ib ilulifiH^nfubly, ncceflary, 
hoa' much more fo, and in what an afloniih> 
ingly increafed proportion intifl it be to tjia 
intxlt'rn Phteniciuns of the weftem world: tps 
us, whotfc innumerable fleets cover the ocean, 
and whofe fails are expanded (oh! may they 
long continue fo!) in every cliunite and almolt 
every harbour of the now cirrumnavigated 
globe. Wlieu we confitler the imtnenfo quan¬ 
tity of fuUotl proviftons conftantly laid up in 
magazines at home for the life of the greateft 
navy tlmt ever the world beheld, and tho 
amazing expenditure of the fame commodity 
in fuch as arc annually exported to thcplatv> 
tations, how much reaflm have we to applaud 
the patriot fpirit, fo fimilar to that di()>]ayed 
in rcf|)e<^ to the highly increafed exportatiqu 
of the ancient national ftaplc, tin, and other 
iarticlcs of Britifli growth and manufa^uixv 
by the Court of Dire<^ors; that fpirit, I fay, 
wllich explored the bofom of our own rich' 

3 country 
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country for the latent beafure, and whlcli 
has thereby not only prevented the fending 
abroad fome millions of the national wealu 
ibr foreign (alt, but by diligently working 
^e great mines of rock>lalt diicovered in 
Cheihire and other provinces of Britain, and 
promoting the vigorous domeftic raanufa<^ure 
of it, has given employment and bread to fo 
many thouiands of the induftrious poor. Add 
to this that other moft important confideration, 
that the national revenue is, in all thefe cales, 
proportionably improved, as mull be evident 
to the reader, when he is informed, that the 
gro& duty on f Ut annually amounts to nearly 
a iniliion llerling. Thefe reflections will,, I 
trull, not be confidered as wholly incvelant 
to tlic fubjedl: for 1 think it my duty, as a 
friend to my country, to make thele llate- 
ments; that, whatever may be the event 
Of the prefent convulfcd order of things in 
Europe, we may fully know, learn properly 
to value, and diligently to improve, the inelli- 
muble bleflings bellowed by Providence on 
thele iflands. 

With rofpeCl to the pottery aflhrted by 
3trabo to have Ix'en anciently imported into 
tills country, it will Icarcely be doubted, that 
>tho PlioBuicians of Sidon, who, from the fine 

fund 
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ftind and pebbles fcattercd over their (lioresy 
finely ground together and mixed with the 
aibes of burnt vegetables, could manufii^iure 
luch excellent glafs, were alfo able, by a find- 
lar procefs, from the various fpecies of argil¬ 
laceous earths which that part of Alia affords, 
to fabricate porcelain of as various kinds and 
degrees in finenefs; as well the fplendid paint¬ 
ed vale for the palaces of Syria, as the more 
homely utenfils for the nide Briton, who, now, 
pluming the vulgar drinking-horn, quaffed 
from them the fermented liquor, ex trailed 
from barley and other vegetable produiiitions 
of his country, which animated him to the 
battle, with as much ardour as the nobles of 
Babylon regaled on the fparkling beverage 
prelled from the delicious grape of the palm 
and the cy prefs. The pottery of Sidon would 
not fidl to be proportionably improved, as, 
firom their proficiency in their grand llaple 
manufri^ure of glafs, they could not want 
either fkill or materials to give their earthen¬ 
ware that lliining vitreous envelope which 
equally tends to beautify and preferve it. 
How greatly in this refjieiSt, alfo, .is the feene 
elianged! Sidon and her daughter. Tyre, aro 
;ao more, and the Britifli manufadtui'e of pot¬ 
tery is not exceeded by any thing of the kiifd 
a 4 produced 
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{produced ill Europe, while her poroel^iu* efpiH 
dally that manufadured at Chclfea, is 
ing rapid advances to rival even the Oriental, 
To ftimulate national indniiry in this point* 
it Ihould be remembered, that our country 
contains in itfcif all the materials neoeffiiury 
for the carrying thefe valuable articles of its 
modem commerce to the utmoft point at* 
tainable perfedion. Dr. Lifter, in the Philo- 
luphical Tranfudions, has enumerated no left 
than two-and-twenty different kinds of clay*' 
which he has arranged in order, and exhibited, 
in the form of a table* of clays, to the notice 
of. that Society; and it is well defervingthe 
attention of the public, fince, in all proban 
bility, moil of thefe clays, if proper experin 
meats were made, would be found ferviceable 
to the potter, and the great ufe, ele^oce,and. 
beauty, of our tobacco-pipe day, are too well 
known to be here inftfted on. If the Chindev 
without any confiderable advance in chemical 
knowledge, or corred idea of enamelUngand 
]xunting, have been able to fumiih Europe 
with fuch beautiful fpecimens of porcelaio* 
what may nut in time be aceomplilbed by a 
nation fo much tltcir fuperioc in all the 

^ Apt tluit tubk in Traufiift AhoAffd, tcl* i^|b 454 » 
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bnuicbe»of fcience tliat form the bafis of thi^t 
beautiful manufa<^ure ? Another inilance of 
the patriotifm of the £aft-lndia Diiediors 
ought by no meanii, in this place, to be 
omitted; that, principally for the fake of 
promoting the Britifli manufa<5lurc, they 
have, for fome time paft, refrained from im¬ 
porting Oriental porcelain, the plenty and 
cheapneis of which could nut fail of ope-' 
rating towards ilie depredion of that made 
in Britain, 

Although the fubterraneous regions of this 
ifland abound with mines of the richefl cop¬ 
per, and of the befl fpeoies of the lapk calami-^ 
iHtris, car calamine, fi’om the cement of which 
mineral with the former, the fadlitious metal, 
which we call brafs, is comfmfed; yet, by 
fome flarangc infatuation, neither were thofb 
mines wrought till within Uiefe two centuries, 
nor had we any brafs befidcs what was im¬ 
ported from abroad, till long after that pe^ 
riod. The art of making brafs is faid to have 
been long kept fecret in Europe by the mupieab 
of.Germany; but was indubitably knowh, as 
was b^ore fliewn, during tlie remoteft periods, 
in Afia. Its having been ufed, during thofe 
emiy times, and in the infancy of tlie £aro- 
empires, as mopey, is a proof of tho 

value 
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value and r^ty of thJa metal in the weft, and 
probably was one caufe of its having been 
made by the Phoenicians a principal article 
of barter in their trafSc with the old Britons. 
Before the intrinftc excellence of our own 
calamine Avas fully known, great quantities of 
Indian xinc, under the name of tutenach, 
were brought into this country by the fliips of 
the Company ; and it is remarkable, that it 
was imported after the very fame manner as 
the tin of Cornwall is now exported to that 
country, as the ballaft of thole Ihips. This 
is judiciouily reftoiing commerce to the fimple 
original unperplexed mode after which it was 
carried on in the firft ages of the world, viz. 
the exchange of commodities immediately 
drawn from the one country for fuch as are 
the immediate produce of the other; and 
perhaps the nearer trade can be brought back 
to that primitive rational plan, fo much the 
more mutually advantageous will it turn out 
to the nations condu<fting it on thefe prin¬ 
ciples. Having taken Uiis furvey of the com¬ 
modities imported by the Tyrian merchants 
into Britain, we return to our inquiiy re- 
i^€Ung the Ikitilh exports, the 6rft of which 
in order and importance was tin; but the 
Iwthor conftderation of that ancient ftaple. 

wc 
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we ihall at p'refcnt defer, to fpeak of the 
other two articles, mentioned by Stmbo, lead 
and hides. 

It has been before obferved, that the an-' 
eients confidered tin and lead as only two 
different ilates of the fame metal, calling the 
former plumbtm allntmt and the ]a,tterptumbttm 
nigrumi but modem chemical experiments 
have incbntrovertibly proved them to be two 
metals, radically diftin^. The great ufe of 
the former, in various branches of trade and 
manufadturc, have been already in part enu¬ 
merated; thofeof the latter metal in the fame 
line arc flill more important, and indeed the 
various preparations from lead muft have 
been indifpenfable to a nation devoted, as one 
great tribe of the Indians always has been, to 
the moft elegant defigns in mechanic fcience: 
a tribe, the members of which are from their 
very birth, and from generation to genera¬ 
tion, frilly inftrui^led in all the arts peculiarly 
tending to promote a flouriflung and vigorous 
commerce, as well domeilic as foreign. The 
beautiful vamifli, the vivid painting, and cu¬ 
rious gilding, difplayod on their cabinet and 
other furniture; their elegant work in ena- 
•fnel, and the rich gla^e on the porcelain of 
Afia, into all which tliofc preparations mtlft 
♦ of 
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of neceflity largely «iitor, ore proofs of th» 
srfiertion.—To be loore; particular in regard 
to the ufes to which lead is applied. From 
thin plates of thU metal, expofed to the fiimes 
of wann vinegar, is obtained the com}>olitioi}y 
called CBRusE, or white lead, winch forma 
Uic bafis of feveral kinds of paint. From 
lead, either in calcination or in fution, are 
produced MASTicoTj or yellow ochre, mi- 
KiuM, or red-lead, LITHARGE, or glafs of 
lead, fo ncccil'ary in tlic various occupation^ 
of the painter, the plumber, the glaEicr, the 
dyer, the potter, &c. &c. that witlioiit it, half 
the bufinels of the handicratl could not bo 
carried on. With lliei'ts of lca<l the tops of 
our houles are guarded againti the injury of 
fun and weather; with lead, or its coni{K>^ 
fition, pa//y, our windows are lecurc'd; lead,' 
funned into pi|)es, carries away the fordes 
from our dwellings, and brings us water to 
purify tliem. I’ewtcr, that bright fiu^itiouy 
metal, once in fuch general repute through 
Europe, and now forming the domellic utenT 
ills of its lefs poltibed and affluent nations, is 
compofed of tin, combined with a certain 
quantity of lead; the pbyfician acknowledges 
its powerful though hazardous efledi in me^ 
dic»Be; the chemift well knows its indif- 

pcufable 
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pmfkble utility in the fttfion and refintni^df 
other metals; in Ihort, next to tin, it is the 
ancient boaft of our iflc, and bne of the bcft 
gifts of the Guardian Providence that watches 
over it 

The evidence afforded by Pliny concerning 
the great abundance of lead dug up in his 
time in Britain, has been already noticed, 
but the j>rcceding member of the fentence, 
from wlucli that evidence is taken, being of 
importance in this inquiry, as pointing out 
the other regions where it was found, the 
whole paiTage is here fubjoined. Labot'io/im 
in llifpania erutum iotqfque per Gallias; fed in 
Britannia fummo terree corio adeo larget nt lex 
ultra dicatur, ne plus certo modo jiat. 'I’his 
metal was with great difficulty and labour ob« 
tained from the mines of Spain and Gaul, 
but was produced in fuch plenty, and fo near 
the furface in Britain, that an exprefs law 
was neccflary to prohibit its being dug and 
manufactured, except after a certain propor* 
tion fixed by that law.* The ancient trea- 
furcs of this metal were not confined to Corn* 
wall, but mines of it have been immefnorially 
wrought in various and diftaut provinces (d* 


• Piiftti Nat Uift. libt xxxiv* cap. t7« 
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tile kingdom* particularly in Lancalhire, So* 
merfetihire, and Denbighihire. 

llie laft article of traffic between the cdd 
Britons and the Phoenicians, mentioned by 
Strabo, was the fkins of bealls, wltich proba^ 
bly formed one of the oldeft fpecies of barter 
pra^lifed in the dawn of fociety and in the in¬ 
fancy of commerce. ITiis fpecies of exchange, 
indeed, is very reafonably prefumed of a race 
exifting in a (fate bordering upon favage, 
whofe principal delight and whofc conilant 
employment confilfed in hunting the innu¬ 
merable animals that browfed on tlicir moun¬ 
tains or roamed in their forefts. They mull 
alfo have had among them the art of pre¬ 
paring and preferring thefe Ikins, fince wc 
are informed, by ancient authors, that tliey 
covered with hides tlie wicker boats in which 
they failed about the creeks and harbours of 
their indented coafts. 

On the fubjedl of thefe wicker vclTels, it 
may be obferved, tliat, fragile as they may 
appear, they were lirong enough for a race 
who probably never ventured beyond the 
creeks and harbours of their native coail; 
and it is deferring of remark, that, according 
to Pietro D’Ella Valle, the very fame kind of 
boats, formed of reeds, compat^ed together 
^ ' in 
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in the manner ofhurdles,* and covered with 
the ihins of animals, are at this day ufed, pro* 
bably on account of their lightneis, on a fliore 
abounding with coral rocks, where heavier 
veflels might*be in danger of being dallied iu 
pieces, by foine of the bordering nations who 
are accullonicd to traflic along the coall of 
the Arabian Gulph. Travellers, alfo, who 
have vilited the Icelandic Seas, affirm, that 
the veflels of that northern race are cbmpofed 
of long poles llrongly bound round with lea¬ 
thern thongs, and covered with tlie (kins of 
fea-dogs, lewed together with the finews of 
that animal. No doubt the Cornilli coaft 
abounded vith feals and otlier marine ani¬ 
mals, whofe Ikins might be applied to a iimilar 
purpofc by the Britons; or, if not, animals by 
land vrere by no means wanting who might 
afford them plentiful fupplies of this kind* 
not only for domcflic ufe but for exportation. 
The fertile i'flaiid of Britain indeed feemsever 
to have nourilhed a numerous and vigorous 
breed of cattle, more than fufficient for the 
confumption of its own offspring. The ox^ 
grown to a vafl magnitude in her rich and ex- 
tenfire pailures, lent them his hide, an amplo 
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flielter and ddence from the violence of the 
Waters and the weather. The iltins of that 
animal, alfo, formed the covering of their 
reed-built huts, and of thofe large granaries 
of com, htid up in the ear, for which, accord¬ 
ing to aticicnt authors, they were not left 
famous than their fons. Her breed of Iheep, 
too, though neither fo numerous nor fo fa¬ 
mous as tliofe of modern {eras, afforded the 
old Britons abundance of Ikius for exporta¬ 
tion: flocks of goats, however, an animal 
equally valued by them for its milk and its 
flclli, were in ancient far more abundant and 
cherithed than in inotlem Britain; and it is 
probable that both the wool of the former, 
and the hair of the latter, being afterwards 
properly prepared, received the iniprcflion of 
the beautiful dye of Tym. To thefe may be 
added, the innumerable fpecies of game of 
every kind, with which her vafl forefts were 
anciently Hocked, the wild boar, of delicious 
flavour; the red and the fallow deer, of fu- 
perior beauty and fizc; the wolf, the fox, and 
beaver, valuable for their fur; and the fleet 
hare, cxpially eftimable for his flefli and his 
fkin; that flefh, which, according to Ctefer, 
was forbidden to be tailed by the old Britons, 
but is happily not fo by their progeny: thefe, 

with 
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'With the. various kinds of the feathered nuM^ 
valuable for their flavour and line down, fo 
well calculated to gratify the pride and in¬ 
dolent luxury of the Ball, demonilrate the 
treafurcs of this kind poflefled by thofe who 
made this fpecies of commodity a principal 
objc<^t of foreign traftic. 

1 cannot conclude this head without an« 
otherobfervation, which naturally arifosfrora 
a part of the fubje<5t before difeufled. When 
we read of thefe wicker boats, with their in* 
teguments of hides, of our anceftoi*s, how' it 
a modern Englifliinan tempted to fmile at 
thefe firil rude efforts of liritifli mariners to 
navigate the ocean; who, timid, and creeping 
clofcto the fliore, little tlreaincd of thofe llu- 
pendotis ftru^lures, in the form of ninety and 
one hundred gun fhips, in the womb of time 
to be launched on its furface by their daunt- 
lefs pofterity; much lefs that a numerous fleet 
of thefe, ifliiing from the fpacious haven of 
Falmouth or Plymouth, would ever boldly 
lail to the diffant latitudes of Phoenicia itfelf, 
and roll the thunder of llritain around the 
flmres of that Afia to which their tin, their 
lead, and their Ikios, were exported. 

In refuming our account of the Phoenician 
tin>trade, the firft circurnftance deferving at* 

■ vot* VI, 8 tention 
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tentiob is the account given by Orofius, 9 
learned Spanilh writer of the fifth century, of 
an ancient P)iaros of admirable workmanfliip, 
ere^d at Corunna, on the coafl of Galicia, 
in Spain; which province, it has been before 
obferved, lies direc^tly oppofite, in a fouth^^ 
weft dire<^lion, to Cornwall.* Tliis Pharos is 
by the fame Spanifti writer aflerted to have 
been creAcd by Hercules, that is, the chief of 
the firft Tyrian colony which traded to Bri¬ 
tain, afliiming the name of the founder of 
Tyre, and the appellation originally beftowed 
upon it was the ul'ual one given to the monu¬ 
ments faid to be erected by that hero, to per¬ 
petual the memory of his progrefs and ex¬ 
ploits, viz. CoLUMXiK, afterwards corrupted 
into Cort/a/ia. Grotius accpiainUs us, that this 
Pharos was there placed, ad fpeculum Bri- 
tanmety for the clire<;rtion of nn]>s bound thi¬ 
ther from Britain; and it is furely a very re¬ 
markable circumftaiicc, that the oppofite 
land, eonliiiing of a promontory running 
about three miles into the Tea, on tlic Comilh, 
or rather Devonfliirc, coaft, is called Hert- 
land, or Hertey-Point; that is, HerculisPro- 
montorium, or, as it may be exprefted ia 
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Awritime phiufe. Cape Hercules. The nhmd> 
of tills promontory, fcarcely otheni’ile to bo 
accounted for, has given birth to a realunablo 
conjeiMure, though not fanrtioned by diie^t 
traction, that on its extreme point was an¬ 
ciently eredled a fimilar Pharos, or, .at leall, 
a beacon, to ferve as a guide to tlie Phoe¬ 
nician and Spanilh mariners exploring the 
dangerous coafl of Britain. Add to this, 
that the Latin name of Cape Finifteire itfelf, 
or Promontorium Ccltieum, ferves decilively 
to mark both the caftern race who fiiil peo¬ 
pled Spain, and their progrefs to this weilcm 
region of it. 

When the merchants arrived in Britaiiit^ they 
feem to have reforted to fomc public empo¬ 
rium, where a mutual commerce for the arti¬ 
cles wanted by each nation was commenced; 
but concerning fuch emporium ahd the an¬ 
cient method of preparing and vending the 
tin, we have only the following obfeure paO^ 
fage in Diodorus Siculus, which, however, 
feems to coniinn the conjedture, that a con- 
fiderable portion of ground, lying between 
the Land’s End and the Scylla lilcs, has 
either funk or lxx?n fubmerged. “ The men 
of Belerium,” fays that writer, “ manufadurc 
their tin with great ingenuity^; for, though 
js 2 tlie 
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the land is rocky, it has foft veins of earth 
running through it, in which the tinners find 
the treafure, and which they extract, niel4 
and purify. Then fluiping it, by moulds, into 
a kind of cubical figure, they carry it off to a 
certain iflnnd lying near the Britifli ihore, 
which they call Jetis; for, at the recefs of the 
tide, the fpace between the ifland and the 
main land being dr}', the tinners embrace 
t)iat opportunity of carrying their tin in carts* 
as fail as {Miihblc, over to letis; for it muft 
be obfer\ed, that the iflands which lie be¬ 
tween the Continent and Britain have this 
fingularity, that, when the tide is full, they 
are ^1 iflands; but, when the lea retires, 
they arc but lb many peninfulas. From tliia 
Mland the merchants buy the tin of the na¬ 
tives, and export it into Gaul; and, finally, 
through Gaul, by a journey of about thirty 
days, they bring it down on horles. to tho 
mouth of the Eridanus.”* By the Idtis lierc 
mentioned, it is iiupoflible Diodorus could 
mean the Iciis, or Vei^lis, of the ancients, at 
prefent culled tlic Ifle of Wight; for, as Dr. 
Borlafc projxjrly obferves, he is fpeaking of 
the weiturn extremity of Cornwall, from whkb 
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that ifland is diftant near two hundred miles> 
His own conjecture is both rational and jijft, 
when he adds, by IC^s that hiftorian muit 
have meant foinc place near the coaft of Corn¬ 
wall, and IClis muft either have been a general 
namo for an}’ pcnlnfula on a creek, ik being 
a common Cornilh Avord denoting a coa’C, 
creek, or part of traffic, or elfo it muft have 
becA ufed to lignify fomc particularpcninfula 
or emporium on the fame coaft, which has 
now loft its ijlhmm, name, and perhaps wholly 
difappeared, by moans of fome great altcrff* 
tion on the Ica-lliorc of this country. f- 

This account of Diodoius, though not very 
elucidatory in rofpcCl to the com^iercial 
tranftt^ions of the Phrenicians in Britain* 
appears to me to open a new view of the 
fubjeCli, and makes us ac(|uainted Avith an-' 
other channel by Avhich the tin of Britain 
was conA'cyed into the MediteiTancan; for, 
by the mouths of the Eridnnus, which is pro¬ 
bably the mittake of fome tranferiber, finco 
the Icnfe of the context proves the Rhone to. 
be the river intended, by that exprbffion mitft 
be meant fome city or emporium, fttnated ih 
that latitude, not far from that point of tho 

• Natanl Hiftorjr of Commill, p. 177. 
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Ijoaft at which the Rhone difcharges itfclf inh> 
tlw Mediterranean; either Narbonne, the 
capital of that divifion of Gaul, called by the 
Romans Narboncnfis, or the ancient but 
more remote commercial city of Meflalia, 
now Marleilles, whence it might eafily be 
forwarded, in lyrian or Gaulic veflels, to the 
Phoenician territories. It is evident, thereK 
fore, that the (hillic merchants, at fome 
period or other, largely participated in this 
lucrative trade, tlumgh 1 am inclined to think 
this account of Diodorus more applicable to 
the courfe of that commerce in his own, 
which was the Auguilan, age, than the early 
time&,^to which we allude, efpcci|^ly lince 
Herodotus, who flouriflicd 450 years before 
Chrill, frankly confefles his ignorance of the 
exa& fituation of the Cafliterides, w'hence,” 
fays that writer, “ comes all our tin.” In truth, 
the protbund policy of the Phoenicians in¬ 
duced them to obferve an inviolable fecrecy 
in regard to the iilands, the grand fource of 
their wealth in the article of tin, left other 
nations ihpuld become their rivals in this 
trade, and rend from them a portion of the 
enormous gains refulting ftom their monopoly 
of it. In proof of their jealous caution on 
tills point, may be adduced the following 

relation 
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idatton given bj Strabo: the mafter of a. 
Phcenician vcflel, employed in this trade, 
thinking himielf clofely purlued by one of 
Rome, chofc to run upon a flioal, and fuftcr 
ihipwrcck, rather than dilcovcr the prohibited 
tradt, or difclofe the lead opening, by which 
another nation might be introduced to the 
knowledge of the Cafliteridcs; and, tor tho 
wife and intrepid fpirit of patriotiftn, difplay- 
ed by this condiidt, he is laid, on his return 
to Tyre, to have been loatled with wealth and 
honours by the magiftrates of that city.* 
Having now conlidered the two channels, 
by which, in thole ancient times, this metal 
was exp^ed to Afia, viz. in the Phoiniciaa 
velTels, by the way of the Straits of Gades, 
direAtoTyre, and through Gaul, onJiorfes 
to Narbonne or Marieilles, on the Mediterra¬ 
nean, where the merchants of that nation, rc- 
forting in perfon, or through the medium of 
their Gallic agents, might have ellablillicd a 
mart for the public falc of this commodity: it 
remains for inquiry, whether there did not an¬ 
ciently exilt another route for the tranfporta- 
tion to India of this and other European 
commodities lei’s tedious and hazardous than 
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that by way of the Arabian Gul(4i* li| 
purfuingl^s in(|uiry» we meet with a ibiking 
and wonderful proof of the bcn^hcial effei^ 
which an exteniive and fiouriihing commerce 
ha:i not only u{K)ii the nations of the earth 
tiiemfelves, but ulfo on the very regions 
which they inhabit; for, in the bofom of tho 
barren and mountainous defert of Syria, tl^ 
at^tive fpirit of that coimnercc gave being to 
a city, which, in l>cauty and magnificence, 
once vied with the [>roudell capitals of tlio 
Oriental world; a city, whofe celebrity and 
grandeur we learn, itot only from the doubtful 
])age of the hifiorian and geographer of am 
tuiuity^ but from the accurate modern details 
of our own countrymen, w hofe cu|l|>fity has 
explored, and whofe {)encils have delineated, 
the llupendous ruins. That city is Palmyra, 
or Tadmor in the wilderncfs, tbundcd,,as is 
conjectured, by Solomon, but certaiidy by 
foiue wife and politic prince, to be tlte grand 
luagaaine of the treafures ei^ually flowing into 
this emporium from the ealluruaud the weilern 
)vorid. The abundant palms which grow ht 
this fecluded fpot, tlie plenty and purity of 
tlie water, thahgufliiugfrom numerous fpring^ 
in tluj neighbourhood, clothed with verdure 
and fertility a region encircled with frightful 
.1 rocks 
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rocks and fcorcliing fands, Imd long made tldi 
fcite the favourite ilation of the iQbavanai 
which immemorially traveifed tlie defert of 
Syria, and fupported by this route the cou» 
iie^iing line of tmiHc carried on by land be> 
tween the extremities of Alia. The induilrious 
Imnd of commerce, prote&ed^ not impeded, by 
in^'ial power, led the pure waters burding 
from thole Iprings into vail refervoirs fcooped 
from the marble quarry; built extenlive gra¬ 
naries; roared tlic hofpitublc caravanferai 
fortilied, and reudered impregnable, the bar¬ 
ren rock; and while, in gratitude to God, it 
fwelled the lofty temple to his honour, it ro- 
j»aid regal bencfuence, by inlhrining At in a 
iuperb p4he4*, elevatetl on columns of por¬ 
phyry, and internally decorated with a pro- 
fulion of all thole rich commodities, the gold, 
the iUver, the lilks, and the pon'elain, which 
were the object of its pow erful protection. 

To this f[)lcndid mart, this pheenix among 
£aiicrn cities,, from all the adjacent coads of 
the Mediterranean, the productions of Spain 
and of Britain wero tranfported, on the Ixuka 
of camels, through tlie furrounding defertsj; 
and from Palmyra to the banks of the Eu- 
pluates, little moro than fixty miles dillaut. 
Here, the commodities intended for the In¬ 
dian 
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dian maiket were put on board veffels pro- 
’rided for the purpofe; and, by a lefs 
OU8 and circuitous navigation, conveyed down 
that noble river to the Perfian Gulph and 
the mouths of the Indus. By the fame chan» 
nel were the gems, the fpices, the perfumes, 
and the fine linen of India, together with the 
filks and porcelain of China, brought baii^ 
into the heart of Aflyria. One part of this 
iromenfe imported wealth was abforbed in the 
vortex of the two great capitals of the Afly- 
rian and Perfian empires; another part was, 
by inland caravans, pervading Afia in every 
dire<5tion, diilributed among its more wellem 
provinces; and the remainder found its way, 
by tlie defert of Syria, to the ifl^ds of tlic 
Mediterranean and the continent of Europe. 

At length the gieat and opulent city of 
Tyre verged towards its decline; and the ad¬ 
venturous band of merchant-kings, her fons, 
who, though confined themfclves within fo 
contitu^ed and llerile a portion of the globe, 
had contrived to eftablifli colonies in the moil 
fertile regions of the earth, while their innu¬ 
merable fleets covered the ocean; this race, 
equally brave and induflrious, after repeated 
and vigorous ftruggles to preferve their free¬ 
dom and their commerce, which, being ef- 

fenlially 
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fentially connected, generally flouiiih and fiiB 
toother, were compelled to bow the neck 
firft beneath the yoke of the haughty Aflyrian 
monarch, Nebuchadnezzar, who, in reducing 
them, exhaudcd the lirength of Babylon, and 
afterwards of the viiftorious chief of Macedon. 
^Tie latter of thcfe invaders, irritated by the 
fpiiited oppofition which he met with, and 
the accumulated difailers experienced by his 
army during a feven montlis liege, and at the 
fame time ardently delirous of turning the 
w’hole current of the Phomician commerce 
into a Grecian channel, inttided a more fan- 
guinary vengeance on this brave people than 
became generous conqueror; for, having 
taken the city by ftonn, he inhumanly raal^ 
facred ten thoufand I’yrians in cold blood, 
and, after burning that noble mctro|M>li8 to 
the ground, fent the reft of the wretched in- 
habftants, about thirty thouland in number, 
into flavery ;• a fate, as unmerited on their 
part, as it was dilgraceful in him to inllit^t it. 
In their defeendants, the Carthaginians, how¬ 
ever, the dame of liberty broke forth tvith un-* 
diminilhed ardour; and among them the 
fpirit el* enterprize not only foared with as 


f ArriaOj lib« it. p. 49* 
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tx)ld a iringy but accompliflied deeds 
worthy to be admired and recorded. To 
that nation oUr attention muft now be neceA 
ferily directed in this retrofpe<9; on the revo^ 
lutions of ancient commerce, and the vicifli- 
tudes of Eaftern empire. 

Carthage, the cldcft bom of Tyre, as Tyrd 
itfelf was oi’Sidon, is afierted by Bochart* to 
have been originally called Carthada, and to 
hare derived its name from Charta, an Orient 
tal word fignifying, by ^vay of eminence, the 
CITY. The exatt sera of its foundation is fo 
remote in time as to have baffled all the re- 
iearches of the antiquary, and its early hiftory 
is too much blended with fable to merit par* 
ticular notice. In digging for the foundation 
of tte city, the Phoenician fcttlers found the 
bead of a hoifo, which was confidcred as an 
aufpicious omen; and from that event the 
ftnimal in queilion bccjune the prevailing^m-. 
b<d on their coins, as well as (tTved to mark 
the warlike genius of the nation. Some of 
the numerous coins, ilarnped with that fym- 
bol, anciently found in Britain, may, there^ 
jforc, poilibly have been left here by the Car¬ 
thaginian merchants, who, devoted to the nut* 

* Bocharti C ui aa n . df CoL fbata. lib. i. cap. 14 . 
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ntime purfuits of their'anceftors, and permil* 
ted to partake of their commerce, are knowii 
early to have viftted the Phoenician icttlements 
in Europe. Carthage, fituatcd upon an cx<» 
teniive peniufula of the African continent^ 
and in about thirty-lix degi'ces of northern 
latitude, was well calculated to be, what it w’as 
firll intended for, the cm{)orium of the valk 
commerce carried on with the internal pro* 
vinccs of Africa for gold, both in folid niatlea 
and in dull, for ivory, A^thiopian gems, and 
many other collly articles of traffic, in which 
that continent abounded. But gradually ex* 
tending its views and its dominions, that city, 
in time, united to the African trade that of 
Afia and Europe, and not lefs in the magni* 
tude of its marine, as well thofo vetfels in¬ 
tended for military as thofe ap]H)inted for 
commercial fervice, than in the I'plcndor of 
its achievements by land, far furpaffijd the 
renown of its parent. Jn fad:, its views of 
commerce were only bounded by the limits 
of the world, wliilc its dominions, in Africa 
alone, at the breaking out of the third Punkt 
war, according toStrabo,* extended over three 
hundred cities, ftrclching caftw'ard to Cyre- 
naica, and weftwavd <|nite to the Pillars of 

• Strabosis Gcograph. lib. xvii. p. 701 . 
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Hercules.^ ' This great extent of territory gave 
them a decided advantage over their Phoe* 
nician progenitors, fince their own ample do^ 
maips afforded them moft of the produ<^ions 
■which they fent in exchange for the commo¬ 
dities of oUier countries. Thefe Mere prin¬ 
cipally grain, in which Africa was always 
rich, and fruits of various kinds; honey, palm- 
wine, olive-oil, and the valuable Ikins of the 
ravages that roam the deferts of Afric: add 
to thefe, that particular fpccies of commodity 
which might be called the ff aple manufacture 
both of Tyre and Carthage, coniiiting of 
cables, anchors, aiid all forts of naval ftores, 
together with the colour called Oowitev, or 
P««ic, peculiar to themfelvcs and the country 
from which they migrated. 

Although it is impoffiblc, as was before ob- 
ferved, to fix the prccile mra in which Car¬ 
thage was founded, by a band of emigrated 
Phoenicians, with l>ido, the injured fiftcr of 
Pygmalion, one of the moll celebrated mo- 
jiurchs of Tyre, at their head, yet we know 
that event muff have taken place at a very 
early period of the parent-empire, fince Hero¬ 
dotus* records a celebrated naval enga^- 


^ Hcroduti HiA. lib. i. p. 77, 
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ment, as having happened between the Ca«« 
thaginians and the Phocseans, in the reign^ 
of Cyras, about five hundred jeare before: 
Chrifi; and farther from the fame writer w© 
learn, that, in the time of Cambyfes, his fon 
and fucceflbr, they muft have had a confider- 
able marine, fince that monarch, in a medi¬ 
tated expeditidh againll Carthage, coufidering 
the whole naval power of Perfia as too weak 
to contend with that of the former fiate, 
folicitcd the aid of the Phoenicians againft 
them, which that nation generoufly declined, 
urging in cxcufe, that they M ere their de- 
icendants.* The Carthaginians were not un¬ 
grateful ; for, of the produce of their foil, and 
of the fpoils taken in battle, Polybius informs 
us, a tenth Mas, in the infancy of that repub¬ 
lic, cbnllantly tranfinittcd to the pareut-ftate 
as offerings to be depofited in the flirinc of 
the Tyrian Hercules, alike the guardian-deity- 
of either city.-f Another proof of their early 
migration arifes from the very circumftance, 
which was the occafion of firft introducing 
them to a knowledge of the coaft beyond th<s^J 
Straits of Gades, which, being of importance 
in this hiftorical detail, lliail now be fuc- 

• Herodotus, lib. HI. p, 191. 

i PolybiiHift. p. 341. 
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(6«wSlly related from the two authors, who hsv« 
dwelt more particularly on their all'airs,Juftia 
and Diodorus Siculus. 

The former cxj>rclsly aflerts that circum-* 
ftancc to be the violent oppofition which the 
Spaniards gave to the Phcenicians, when ercil't- 
ing the city of Gades; fo violent, that they 
were compelled to call in the aniftance of tho 
rifmg colony of Carthage, who, fending thither 
a mimerous fleet and anny, not only effec¬ 
tually fccondcd their operations, but alfo fc- 
cured for themlclvcs a confiderablc tcrritoiy 
of the rich adjoining province of Bietica.* 
According to a pallage which occurs in Sir 
Ifaac Newton, who has entered into extenfire 
chronological difeuflions relative to thefe two 
nations, it fhouid leem that tlic temple at 
Gades mull have been ererted long ante- 
cedent to that city; for|he gift of Pygmalion, 
^ trhicli he mentions, muft have been conferred 
thany ages before the Curtha^nians could 
< have been in a fituation to aft'<A-d any fuch 
powerful fuccours to the Tyrians, as delcribed 
Juilin. Poflibly a temple facred to the 
manes of that conductor, who aflumed the 
name of Hercules, and a few buildings on 

* lib. xlit. p. 574. 
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tlie purpofe of mutual trail^ 
and from'the weather, might” 

formed th^lrhole of the fettlement;'but%hHi| 
in pixels 0 ^ tlmfe foreigners began fo 
ere6t fpaciotis buildings, and fortify the ifla^d* 
the jealoui^, not lefs tlian the avarice, of the 
i^niards, might be hwakened, and thealfault 
as powerfu||lP the motives that produq^ |t« 
The pafiage alluded to in Newton ia^aa foU 
Iqws: ** Tk^ Phoenicians*” iays that ^|it#t 
after the death ^ Melcartus, built at^ple 
to him in the iilaiMl Gadcs, and adorned it 
with the fct|i|ptmres of the labours of Ilercules, 
and of his l^dra^and the horfcs, to whoa^ ho 
threw Diomedes, king of the BijUones* in 
Thrace, to be devoured. In this temple was 
the golden .belt of Teucer, and the golden 
olive of PygfhaKon, bearing fmaragdine fruit; 
tftid, by thc|fe confecrated gifts of Teucer and 
Pygmalion,? you n^iy know that it^as l^j^ 
in their dnys."* The accotint of this fpleiiw 
gift of Pygmalion is in Philodratus, and|^ 
hibits a curious proof of the early Ikil] of j|w 
Phoenicians in working in metiils and 
Pygmalion font to the temple of IlercdPl, 
ilanding in the ifland of Gades, a rich do- 

* 41 ^ Itec Newton’s Chronology, p, fj.f 
tOL. VI. X 
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A^ivbf being ttie figure of an oiive^tre^,' 'bf 
maflive gold, and of moft exqui^ and cii- 
i^iis 4(rbrlimanfliip; Its berries, wtirch were of 
emerald, bearing a wonderful refemblance to 
the fruit of that tree.* 

The Carthaginians, having once,penetrated 
into Spain, found it too important an acqui* 
fition to be relinquiflied, and thenifbre follow 
cd up the vidlory they had gained, to the com- 
pletq^fubje^ion of the maritime provinces cm 
either fide of the Straits. In the courfe of no 
very extended period, tttfey crewed, in a part 
of the province of Tarraconenfis^ flow Valcn- 
tia, on the Mediterranean coaft, and on a pe- 
nkifula jutting far out into the ocean, like 
that on which old Carthage itfclf ftood, a 
moft noble city, witli a fpacious port, long the 
emporium of their wealth in this quarter, 
which they denominated New Carthage; oh 
the ruins'^f which ftands^hc modem town of 
darthagena. In addition to tholh valuable 
cpnquefts by land, their active fleets fcowered 
the ocean in the fame line, and obtained pdf* 
feflion of all the adjacent iflands, on which 
tliey built forts and eftabliflied faiftorics; par¬ 
ticularly of thofe celebrated iflands lying 


• Kiilollnt, in Wit* Apollonii, «. v.4. i. 
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nearly oppofite the coaft of Valcntlaj in the 
Mediterranean-Sea, called, by tlie ancients* 
^aleares; but, by the moderns, from the^f 
;Comparative magnitude, Majorca and IVli- 
norca, the greater and the lefs. Their con¬ 
tinental poiledions produced inimenfe quan¬ 
tities of thofe precious metals, in which their 
commerce,^principally confifted, as well as 
fupplied their army with brave and able re¬ 
cruits for frclli conquefts: the iflands yielded 
.abundance of honey, coni, and wine, and af- 
.forded convenient harbours for the numerous 
Carthaginifm Ihips which navigated that fea. 

The Carthaginians being of the fame race, 
manners, and religion, as the Phoenicians, 
there are no particular data by which wc can 
afeertaiu the time of their fiiil trading to the 
Britiili coali for the commodity in fuch great 
requeft among the tradei's of the Eaft; we 
only know from Eeftus Avienus, an author 
cited by Bochart, that Hiniilco, a Carthagi¬ 
nian general, the (idi of that name, was lent, 
about the time of Darius Nothus, by the jfe- 
nate of Carthage, to difeover the weltem 
Aiores and ports of Europe; that he fucc^s- 
fully accompliflied that voyage, of which he 
wrote a journal, which was inferted in the 
Punic annals, and which the faid Feilus 
j. T S Avienus 
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'Avicnvis had feen; and that, in that joumaT, 
the liritannic illands arc mentioned by the 
name of iEftrymnides;* iflands infefted by the 
aflrum^ or gad-fly. At the fame time that 
Jlimilco was font wctlward, another general, 
-of the name tif Ilanno, (of which, probably, 
there Mere feveial, tince we meet with one of 
con(id<’iahle note at a much later period,) 
■was lent to explore the fouthern coaft of 
Africa; but he, alter making fome important 
difeoveries, w^as compelled to return, from the 
failure of his provilions. He alfo ■w’rote an 
account of his vo^'age, and a tra^l, bearing 
the name of the Fcriplm of Hanno, is yet 
extant, though of dul)ious authorily. The 
eircuinlhinee of provilions failing him, during 
this intended r ireimniavigation of Africa, 
fonns, in my opinion, a v'ery llrong objeitiofn 
aguinlt tlwv poflibility of tlic voyage round 
tiwi Afi'iaui <-oaft, laid to have been under¬ 
taken and acoompliflicd near 600 years before 
' Chrifl, at the command of Pharaoh Necho, 
king of Kgypt, lince the Ihips ufed by the 
PhoMiieians were not of magnitude fulficient 
to hold the (jnantity of provilions neceffary 
for the fuppoit of a Ihip’s crew during a three- 

* B«cl)arti Cuiaan, lib. i. cap*3{, 39. 
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years vo3'age; for, in that period, according^ 
to Herodotus, it was acconijdifliod.* 

The genius of C'arthagc being more martial 
than that of Tyre, whofe objix^t was rather 
commerce than conqucfl, it is not iniprohal)le 
that the former might, force ol’arms, have 
ehabliihed a lettlement in the C’aniterid(!S, 
and by this means have leeured lluit mono¬ 
poly' of tin, which the J’hoenieians and iheil* 
colonies indubitably enjoyed for leverul cen¬ 
turies; fmee, according to the united judg¬ 
ment of the two ablell writers on the Aiiatic 
Anti((uities of Jlrilain, llochart and Camden, 
the Greeks were not heard of in IJrilain much 
above a century and a half Ijefprc the Chrif- 
tian ana. At all events, it is rational to fup- 
pole they appointed Phamiciau or S[)anilh 
agents to luperintend the working of the 
mines, and fccurc their [)roduce from the in- 
trufion of llrangers. Jn confirmation of this, 
a patlagc in Tacitus may be adduci'd, in 
which, deferibing the Britons as they ap¬ 
peared in his time, he aflirms, that the S/lureSf 
inhabitants of South Britain, or probably of 
the Scilli/ Jjlcs, were of a fwarthy complexion, 
and had curled hair, like the Spaniards.-f* 

• Hcro(?ot. Hift. lib. iv. p. 240. 
t Tacitus in Vita AgricoJac, cap. iv. 
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Norden, alfo, in his Antiquities of Cornwall/ 
mentions it as a tradition univerfally received 
by the inhabitants, that their tin-mines were 
formerly wrought by the Jejt's. He adds, 
that thefe old works are there at this day, 
called Altai Sarafin; the ancient caji-cff works 
of the Saracens, in which their tools are fre¬ 
quently found. Miners are not accuftomed 
to be very accurate in diftinguifliing traders 
of foreign nations, and thefe Jews and Sara¬ 
cens have probably a reference to the old 
merchants from Spain and Africa: and thole 
employed l)y them might polfibly have been 
Jews, cfeaped the horroi’s of daptivity and the 
defolation which, about that period, befel 
their country. While I write this, however, 
I am not ignorant of the general application 
of this tradition to a later period in the Bri- 
tilli hillory, when the mines and their produce 
were aftually farmed out by King John to 
the Jews, by whom the commerce of this 
country with Spain and the Eaft was, at that 
time, principally carried on. It being certain, 
however, that the Cartb^inians traded hither, 
and fo continued to do, for ages, after the de- 
ftm&ion of Tyre, let us quit them for a mo¬ 
ment, and attend to the new route to India, 
opened by the bold, but prudent, policy of 
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the Ptolemies, the fucceflbrs of the great 
Alexander in the empire of Egypt. 

The expedition of Alexander to India; 
■which, if enabled to proceed in the Hiftory of 
Hindoftan upon the extenfive feale in which 
I have engaged in it, it will be my province 
hereafter to relate in more ample detail than 
it has yet been done, w’as an event, as to its 
confequence upon the commerce and nations 
of Europe, of far more importance than is 
genci-ally conceived. Without the knowledge 
of the internal Hate of the Panjab, obtained 
by mcaus of that invafion, and, in particular, 
by the defeent down the Indus; without the 
incentive of (iich wealth and power, acquired 
by fo large an addition of territory in the eaftf 
ern (Quarter of Alia, by the Greeks, a people 
lituated on its weftem limits, as was the rcfult 
of the conquefts of Alexander in Pcrfia and 
India, the nations, inhabiting the flrores of the 
Mediterranean and the Arabian(julph, would, 
in all probability, have ftill been the faiflors 
to Europe for the rich produdtions of the 
Indian continent. That wealth, a large por¬ 
tion of which centred in the Ptolemies, ena^ 
bled them to execute the daring proje6ls of 
their mailer, whofe mind, fired with the hopes 
of monopolhsing its wealth, formed the judi^ 
T 4 cioua 
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cious plan of enlarging and deepening thd 
port of Patala, at the mouth of the Indus^ 
%nth intent to make it the emporium of a 
future commerce with Alexandria; while that 
power fecurcd to their eftbrts final fucceis 
and lading protoftion. The Greeks, at firft 
reluctant, like the old Egyptians, to engage 
in (liftant exciu'fions by fea, or, at lead, ad-* 
vancing by very flow degrees to improvement 
in the fcience of navigation, now began to 
expand more boldly the fail of commerce,'to 
court the winds, and tjuit the Ihore. Their 
frequent and fevere engagements with the 
fleets of Carthage and Rome failed not to ex¬ 
tend their naval (kill; and the treafures which 
the new theatre of India difplayed drew 
thither in multitudes the Athenian veflels. 
Having conquered their Grecian rivals, the 
Romans eagerly engaged in the fame line of 
commerce, and the tlecline of that empire 
opened the way to India for the Venetians 
and other Euro|>ean Hates, and thus fet in 
motion that a«^live and relllefs fj>irit of adven¬ 
ture and refenreh, which explored, and finally 
nccomplilhed, the paffage by the Cape. 

AVhen, in the hope of monopolizing the 
tmde of 'I’yre, and fccuring as an afylum for 
-the riling fleets of Greece its tMro deep and 
1 fpacious 
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i})acious bays ft retching out on each fide of 
the i>eninfula, the one looking towards its 
parent Sidon, the other towards the great 
mart, Egypt, and ferving as a I’ununev and 
winter harbour for its vuft marine, the politic 
Alexander demolilhed that ancient city, and 
inflicted lb exemplary a vengeance on its in¬ 
habitants, it was his intent only to annihilate 
it as a 'ryrian colony; and, belbrc he left the 
coall, he rebuilt and repeopled it, airuming 
the ftattering title of .the. founder of a ne& 
Tt/re. Of the new inhabitants, many were 
Grecian adventur<*rs, and many were (^olleiJted 
from th<.' maritime [irovinces in its neigh¬ 
bourhood, which had viewed its profperity 
with a jealous and malignant eye. Still, 
however, there remained a large portion of 
the natives, who had, during the fiege, tranl- 
ported theml'elves in ihips to Sidon and Car¬ 
thage, and thelc, Ihortly after returning, en¬ 
deavoured to revivi; its ancient fplcndour. 
Though thele efforts wen; inetfeblual in all the 
extent delired, much of its commerce and it* 
confequence was recovered; lor, fcarcely 
twenty years afterwards. Tyre was .again be¬ 
come fo confiderable a city as to relift, for 
many months, the belieging army of Anti- 
gonus, one of the generals, among whom the 

dominions 
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idomlnions of Alexander were, at his deaths 
partitioned out, engaged in war with Pto¬ 
lemy, in whofe hands it then was, and con- 
fequently in a ftate of depcndancc on the 
Greek fovereigns of Alexandria, as it ever 
after continued. No longer, therefore, could 
cither the Tyrians, or their defeendants, the 
Carthaginians, command the port of Rhino- 
colura for the tranfporlation of the commo¬ 
dities of the w'cllcrn world to India, bc- 
caufe both that port and the paflage of 
the adjoining illhmus were necelliirily under 
the control of the monarch who connnanded 
Pigypt and the weliern dillridts of the Arabian 
Gulph. 

Alarmed, therefore, at the blow aimed at 
tlieir very exiftcuce by the deftrudion of Tyre, 
and at the evident, though not yet declared, 
intention, of the Macedonian (diicf to deprive 
them of their monopoly of the Indian trade, 
and make it dow in a new' channel, the Caf- 
tliaginiansdifpatched to that prince, in £g>’pt, 
a man, named llumilcar, of great addrcls and 
of a penetrating genius, to cultivate his good¬ 
will, and to obtain every infonnation in Ins 
power concerning this projed, and the poifi- 
bility of carrying it eftedually into execution. 
Ilamilcar found the king bulled in the vi¬ 
gorous 
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gorous profecution of his great delign; the' 
. port of Alexandria already cleanfed, enlarged, 
and defended by a wall, and the city itfelf, 
which was intended to render Carthage a de- 
fert, on every fide rifing in beauty and gran¬ 
deur. ITie report of the great works carrying 
on at this future metropolis of Egypt filled' 
the Carthaginians with difmay; and at tho 
fame time fo incenfed them, that, convinced 
as they were of the entire prafticability of 
concentrating at Alexandria the whole com¬ 
merce of the caftern and weftern world, in a 
tranfport of rage, they put to death the inno¬ 
cent bearer of this unwelcome intelligence.* 
No other channel, therefore, for the convey¬ 
ance of articles of commerce from the wef¬ 
tern to the eaftem world remained to the Car¬ 
thaginians, befides that before pointed out, 
through Tadmore and the deferts, to the Eu¬ 
phrates and the Perfian Gulph; and, from tho 
convulfed ftate in which, owing to incefiant 
wars, the Aflyrian and Perfian empires conti¬ 
nued for nearly half a century afterwards, 
even that channel muft have been a very pre¬ 
carious and hazardous one. Patient, how¬ 
ever, and perfevering as the camel that bears 

• JoiUfit Hift. libl xxi p. 4061 edit, varionitni 

her 
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her commodities over the burning lands, com-* 
MERGE undauntedly urges her way thiioughi 
oppofing difficulties, climbs the lleep rock, 
items the rapid torrent, nor relaxes its la¬ 
borious efforts till it gains the dazzling prize, 
which crowns its labours and rewards its fuf- 
ferings. 

Although the death of Alexander prevented 
his own accompUlhment of the plan which 
he had fornied for making -;Vlexandria the 
emporium of the trade of the world, Ptolemy 
Soter, his friend and fucceflor in the king¬ 
dom of Egypt, feduloufly and inccffantly la¬ 
boured, during a long reign of thirty-nine 
years, to complete the magnificent projci^.t of 
his inaftcr. This firil and grcatclt of that 
learned and princely line decorated the noble 
harbour of Alexandria with a marble iight- 
houfe, lb grand aiul beautilid as to be once 
efteeined the wonder of (he world; and he 
joined to it the ifland Pharos, on which it 
Hood, by a tlupendous mole, or caufeway, 
carried, for thrcc-ipiarteni of a mile, through 
the fea. He alfoercdtcd in it, for the encou¬ 
ragement of fcience and the accommodation 
of the learned, a fuperb ftruclure, which wa^ 
called the IMufcum, or Academy, and a li¬ 
brary, not Icfs valuable for the beauty of the 

archi- 
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architcclure than for the rarity and number 
of the volumes it contained, which amounted 
to 400,000, unfortunately burnt about three 
<^tarics after; as was the itill greater one 
^ 3 ^^un by Ptolemy Philadelphus, his fon, at a 
more recent period, by the ferocious mandate 
of the barbarian Omar. 'J’hc temple of Se- 
rapis, the royal palace, the lofty walls Hanked 
with baftions of durable granatc, the givat 
canal by which the waters of the Nile were 
conveyed to the city, and the marble columns 
that fuftained the vaults, (at this day to be 
feen,) on which the whole city was built, 
long made Alexandria alike the thronged rc- 
fort of the merchant and the fcholar; and 
juftly entitled it to the diilinguiflied appella¬ 
tions of Queen of the Eall, aiul the IVIetropolis 
•of the World. 

Ptolemy Soter died at the advanced age of 
eighty-four, and was fuccecdcd by a fon not 
lets ardently detirous to fulfd the intentions 
of his wife father, than to perf<;^l the exteiilivu 
plans of the ambitious Alexander. The per¬ 
petual conHi(fts, by land, in which that fath^ 
was engaged with the other competitors for 
the divided empire of their mafter, during the 
early part of his reign, had prevented h^ 
giving all that attention to his marine, thougli 

that 
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that marine was far from contemptible, which 
appeared necefiary to fupport the pretenfions 
of a power afpiring to give law on the ocean, 
and make the commerce of diilant nations 
fubfervicnt to its own aggrandisement. Alex* 
ander had forefccn that this could never be 
elFe<^lcd while Tyre and Carthage were per¬ 
mitted to retain fuch a numerous fleet in the 
Mediterranean; and, therefore, after ruining 
the Phoenicians of Tyre, he had formed de- 
figns for the fpeedy deliruCtion of thofe of 
Carthage aJfo. Among his papers were found 
memoranda of certain grand projedts, which, 
if he ha<l lived, it was his intention to have 
executed; and, fii-ft of thefe, as the bafis of 
•his future fcheme of greatnels, was recorded 
his rcl'olution to build a tliouiand flout gallies, 
to reduce the Carthaginians and other mari¬ 
time nations, who might be inclined to op- 
pofe the progrefs of his anus in an intended 
conquefl of all the fea-coalls of Africa and 
^pain, lying on the Mcditenanean; along the 
-whole line of which the next memorandum 
Hated his intention to carry a broad and 
T^ular high road, as far as Ceuta and Tsm- 
gier, for the convenience of commerce, and 
more eafy communication between his land 
and fea forces; while a third propofed the 

erecting 
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el-e^king of forts, eftablifliing arfcnals, and 
fbrming havens, docks, and 3 'ards, for builds 
ing and repairing ihips, at proper difiances^ 
throughout his dominions. This fcheme, 
carried into execution, mull have annihilated 
the power of Carthage; and the whole pro- 
je<9: lerves decilively to mark the judicious 
policy and comprehenlive grafp of the mind 
that formed it. 

To bring to a conclufion thefe extended 
llriAures on the trade maintained with Bri¬ 
tain on the one hand, and India on the other, 
by the Carthaginians, we have only to fub- 
join, that, after bravely llruggling for nearly 
three hundred years to preferve their liberty 
and their commerce againil the incroach- 
ments of the Romans, their empire was en¬ 
tirely fubdued, and at length, in the year 
before Chrill 146 ,* its ftately and beautiful 
metropolis was, by the renowned Scipio 
j^milianus, burned to allies. But before the 
Romans could engrofs to themfelves any con- 
fiderablc portion of the valuable trade carried 
•bn through Egypt to India, another power, 
-which, under the protecting wing of the 
Ptolemies, had rilen to an uncommon height 


• Applan tu Punicisi p. 85. 
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of maritinte glory, was likewife to be fubdued#, 
and this was the rcpul:>lic of Athens, whofe 
fleets now fwarmed in the Indian Teas, and 
wafted nito the ports of the diilant Euxinn 
the rich commodities of the Ganges. 

TUB FLOURISHING COMMERCE OF INDT/<f 
IN THE REMOTEST PERIODS, PROVZD 
FROM THE INSTITUTES OF MENU. 

Previously, however, to our taking a 
furvey of the naval concerns of the reeks 
with llindoflan and Britain, wc oaght to 
confidcr in a more particular manner than wc 
already have, the progrefs made Gy tlie In¬ 
dians themlelves in navigation, whom the 
number and magnitude of their rivers, added 
to llicir vail inland commerce,, mull have 
inade very early expert in that feience. The 
bell guide ve can take with us during this 
retrol])ect upon the ancient c< /imucrcial ti'anf* 
ai5lions of India, as well on the continent as 
by fea, is the book fo often mentioned befor«|r 
the Inllitutes of Menu, th ^ date of which, in 
an introdurtory difeourfe, Sir William Jon^ 
has fixed, by aftronom",cal obfen-ations, to 
about the twelfth ccutujy before Clirill, and 

in 
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ki that book we find numerous rules laid 
down, and cafes adjudged, that probably 
refer to many centuries preceding even that 
remote period. The two following flanzas of 
chapter the eighth* on JUDiCATuar,, and 
THE duty of kings, will demonftrate in how 
important a light the great legiilator of India 
conlidered the commerce of that empiix*, and 
how minute and unwearied ought to be the 
attention paid to It by its fovercign. The 
tranflation, it flioidd be remembered, is, 
throughout, llric^tly and fcrupuloully v< rbal, 
fo that the reader cannot fail of being in pop 
fertion of the genuine meaning of Menu, and 
it may be added, that never before did any 
editor contrive to give to a verbal tranflation 
not only fueh peri'picuity but fuch unexam-* 
pled elegane<\ 

“ With vigilant care (hould the king exert 
himfelf in compelling merchants and mechanics 
to perform their refpe6tive duties, for, when 
fuch men fwerve from their duty, they throw 
Jhe world (that is, a great commercial empire) 
Into eonfufion.” Inftitutes, p. 243. 

** Day by day nuift tlie king, though en-« 
gaged ih forcnfic bufincfs, confider the great 
object of public meafures, and inquire into the 
Hate of his carnages, elephants, horfes, and 

iroi. vi< V ears, 
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dars, hi« conftant revenues and ncceflkry ex- 
penfes, his mnes of precious metals, or gems, (a 
proof that the Indian fovereign had fuch 
mines,) and his treafuryIbid. 

In truth, the Indian i<)vercigns had no 
fnmll (limulus to attend to their duty in thus 
in/i)ctfting commercial concerns; for their pro¬ 
fits arc faid, in another place, to have been a 
twentieth part of the profit of every thing fold. 
The toll-gates, for the paflage internally of 
caravans of merchandize, feem to have been 
numerous in thole early times, and the duty 
colle<it(‘d with the utmofi: llritlnels; for, by 
the 400th article of that chapter of the code, 
it is cna^^fed, that 

' “ Any buyer or feller, who fraudulently 
paiTes by the toll-ofiicc at night, or any other 
improper time, or who makes a falfe enume¬ 
ration of the articles bought, fliall be fined 
eight times as much as their value, P. 240. 

“ Let the king eltablilh rules for the 
fale and purchale t)f all marketable things, 
having duly conlidtTetl wlicnce they come, 
IF impouted; aud, if exportf.d, whither 
they inuft be lent; how long they have been 
kept; what may lie gained by them; and 
what has been e.xpended on them.” Ibid. 


“ Once 
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** Once in fi?e nights, or, at leaft, erery 
fortnight, according to tlie nature of the com¬ 
modities, (that is, whether they will keep or 
not,) let the king make a regulation for mar- ’ 
ket-prices in the prefence of exptnienced 
men:” and this feenis to have been the ge¬ 
neral prartice of Eaftern fovereigns, for Pliny 
tells us, that, at Ocelis, on the coail of Anibisf, 
the great mart, whither the Indian and Egyp* 
tian fleets annually failed to barter the com¬ 
modities peculiar to their country for the 
myrrh and frankincenle of Arabia; the king 
of that country alfo fixed Uie price of all tlie 
articles fqld ut that emporium, whether im- 
]jorted orexj)orted; aiul he mentions, in proof 
of this aflertion, that, in confequence of the 
high duties impofed on cinnamon at that {Mrt, 
that precious commodity rofe to I'uch a high 
price at Rome, that a pound of it fold for one 
thoufund foficrces, or about eight pounds 
fterling.* 

• “ Let ail nrnghts and meafiires be well af* 
certained by him; and, once in fix montlis, 
let him re-examine tliein.” P. 241. 

Thefe pafl'ages afford irrefragable evidence 
of the very rigid attention anciently paid to 


tho 


ninii }ht. Hift. lib. xii. C3p. 19. 

Its 
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the trading concerns of India, and the tra6t 
itfelf, being of fuch high antit|uity, muft prove 
very intereiling to the commercial reader* 
The toll-prices at the different ferries on the 
Indian rivers are then ilated with equally 
minute precifion. 

'J'he toll at a ferry is one pana for an 
empty cart; half a pana, for a man with a 
load; a quarter, tor a bead ufed in agricul-» 
turc, or tor a woman; and an eighth, tior an 
unloaded man.” Ibid. 

“ Waggons, filled with goods packed up, 
fliall pay toll in proportion to' their value; 
but for empty veflcls aiul bags, and for poor 
men ill-apparelled, a very fmall toll lhall bo 
demanded.” Ibid. 

In the following article refped;ing freight-* 
age, tliere is a molt remarkable paffage,Avhicl» 
greatly arreihul the attention of the tranflator, 
tince it decidedly proves that 1200,. if not 
1500, years before Chrift,the Indians, notlefs> 
than the Pha’niciuns, navigated the vaff 
Ot;ean. It is its follows r 

“ For a long palfagc,. the fixnght muft be 
proportioned to places and time; but this 
mull be underftood of pallages up and down 
rivers: at sea there can be no settled 

FREIGHT.” Ibid. 
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“ Whatever fliall be broken in a boat, by 
the £a.ult of the boatmen, fliall be made good 
by thofe men collc^ivdy, each paying his 
portion.” Ibid, 

“ This rule, ordained for fueh as pafs rivera 
in boats, relates to the culpable negleOt of 
boatmen on the water; in the cafe of inevi>f 
table accident, there can be no damages re¬ 
covered.” Ibid. 

It is not, liowevcr, only the freightage ne- 
ceflary to be paid for caiTiage of goods by 
fea that is thus particularized, for, in another 
plai'c, we find a law relating to the intcrell 
which the merchant was, by mutual agrees 
uicnt, bound to pay for tlie commodity e^ 
ported. 

“ Whatever intcreft, or price of tiie rilk, 
fliall be fettled between the parties by men 

WELL ACQU.41NTED WITH SEA-VOYAOES, 

or journics by land, with times and with 
places, fuch intcreil fliall have legtil I'orce.” 
P. 210. 

If the reader flionid be anxious to know 
what were the articles bartered in tiiis traffic, 
1 anfwcr whatlbcver a great, fluutiflitng, and 
cflabliflicd, empire could produce, and many 
which it did not produce; as gold, tilver, lead, 
copper, and tin ; articles of commerce which 

u 3 they 
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they feera to have poflefled immemorlaTIy, 
and in great abundance, when the reft of the 
world was but very fcantily fupplied with them. 
As to precious gems, diamonds, rubies, and 
pearls, they were the native growth of their 
own rich counlr 3 '; the firll came from the 
mines of Soumelpore, on the Adamas river; 
the fecond from thofe of Pegu; the third from 
the celebrated fiflieries on the fliores of tho 
Pcninfulii and Ceylonc. I’he fame luxuriant 
and fertile foil alfo produced to the Indians 
fandal, cinnamon, faifron, and ail the other 
rich and o<lorifcrous woods that grow in the 
fragrant foirfts and gardens of Afia, though 
not in the unbounded plenty in which they 
rrt|uired them for various ufes, facred and 
civil; for the magnificent temple, and the 
fpleudid palace. 

Many »*f thefe latter, therefore, were con- 
Ilantly imported from Arabia to cherifh the 
never-dying fires that bhued on the altars of 
their deities; for onh’ the moft coftly aromar 
tics, iuHanied b}’ a profufion of rich gums 
and clarified butter, are there allotted to feed 
the facrificial Haine. Medicinal drugs, alio, 
of tlu'. moft powerful efficacy, and perfumes 
of the rareft kind, were the fpontaneoiis gift 
of their prolific foil In caffia, bezoar, ben- 

.. . aoin, 
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zoin, ftorax, gum-lac, they immemorial ly 
drove a llourifliing trade; and the aloes, the 
inuik, the fpikenard, the civet, and the enm- 
piiire, of India, arc ftill unrivalled. 'I’lie einn- 
inerce for the former was principally carried 
on thi'oui^h the Nortlicrn foobuh ot v abul, a 
region ever famous for its aromas and (ho 
rich botanical llores of every fjK'cies which its 
delicious climate produces, and in which, in¬ 
dependent of its general commerce, it main¬ 
tained an extenlive provincial traffic with Fcr- 
fia: the latter were, in general, the productions 
of the warm fouthem provinces and the Pe- 
uinfula, whence they were as abundantly ex¬ 
ported to the Well, 

If, turning over the pages of the fame vo-< 
lume, we examine the mechanical arts and 
infinite manufactures of this ancient nation, 
we find them engraving on the hardefl ftoncs, 
and working in the inoft difficult metals; 
giving the moll beautiful polifh to the dia- 
uiond, an art fuppofed not to be known till 
the 15th century; inchafmg in gold, and 
working in ivory and ebony, with inimitable 
elegance. In weaving, fpinning, and dying; 
in all the more ingenious devices appertaining 
to the refpeClive ocrupations of the joiner, 
the cutler, the malbn, the potter, and the ja-. 

u 4 pannerj 
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panner; in executing the moil curious eabtiw^ 
and filligree work; in drawing birds, i)owerei» 
and fruits, from the book of nature with ex- 
quifite precifion; in painting thofe beautiful 
chintzes annually brought into Europe, that 
glow with fucb a rich variety of colours, as 
brilliant os they are lading; in the fabrication 
of thofe ornamental vafes of agate and chryf-r 
tal, inlaid with the richeil gems, that con>s 
ilitute fo large a portion of the fplcndid mer-r 
chandizo of India with the neighbouring 
empires of Afia;i.ia ihort, in whatever re-t 
quires an ingenious head or a du<^ile hand, 
what people on earth, in thofe remote or in 
thefo modern times, has ever vied witli the 
Indians? 

What polillied nation is not, or has not 
been, indebted to the loom of India, and the 
labours of the Indian roechaoic, for tho 
chuiced mrities of houleholibfurniture, and 
apparcl of the iineil and mod fplendid texv 
ture?—Her rich callicoes, [>lain or dowered, 
applied to a thoufand domedic and peribnal 
ni'es both in Europe and Ada;—her gold and 
diver brocatles;*-^qnd her carpets and ta? 

pedry 

* Although the ufe of Eaft>Iii4k •sMttfgifJU i| now {tvobibited far 
thf irUepurpofe pf cRfoun^g oar«in»iMnfifiia^itt‘ia tint Hue, ye^ 
. Iww 
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peftry ever fuperior to all others, if not tnthtf 
4^figD, at lead in the dazzling luilre of thd 
colours, arc abundant proofs of thcfe aflcr^ 
tioDS. Who has not heard of the ilunv|,s of 
Caflimere, of the fine veils, fninptuons veftsi 
and gaudy faflies, made in India, and of the 
exquifitc fineiiefs of their nuillins, efpecially 
of thofe curious robes, of this delicate manu-> 
faiduie, appropriated to the ufc of the ful- 
tanas of the court of Pelhi, while Polhi had 
a court; woven with fuch elegance, tliat the 
whole drei's might l)e drawn through a fmall 
ring, and, M'hen fpread on the grafs, on ac« 
count of the minutenefs of the threads, were 
fcarcely vifible to the eye? 'Jo what European 
nation has not the loud thunder of the llritilli 
navy proclaimed the excellence of the fait-* 
petre of Bengal: and what Afiatic army lias 
not had its fury in liattle increafed by the in-* 
fpiriting fumes of its opium, not exceeded by 
the bed produced in Egypt ? How would the 
table of luxury have been fpread, not only in 
pur times, but in thofe of Greece and Rome* 

how great;^ and general was the coprum{>fion» pmricnit to that pro^ 
hibition, of this commodity, may be learned from what is recorded in 
Poftlethvvayte on tbit article, retattve to tb^ cargo of the Tai^ftocbr 
which brought 9000 pieces of damaik only, independent of other (bite 
of wrought filk, each of which being worth at market 9/. or more, the 

ftSillSk M wnr 91XCOSA 
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had it not been for the aid which culinary (kill 
has received from the pepper, the nutmegs, 
the cloves, the ginger, the mace, the cinna¬ 
mon, of the tropical regions of India ? Add 
to this, their ricli fweetmeats and preferves of 
all kinds, their fruits dried or green, theanana, 
the mango, and many others, of fnch exqui- 
lite flavour and poignancy, that the appetite 
ranges among their end lets variety without 
danger of being fatiated or difgufled. 

In rcfj)e<^l to the various articles of which 
their thriving domeftic commerce principally 
conlirted, they in a particular manner marked 
the native ingenuity and talic of a people, one 
order of whom arc entirely devoted, from their 
infancy, to mechanical employ and manual 
labour, and thofe articles were, at once, ele¬ 
gant in fabrioation and infinite in number. 
Among thefc may be re<*koned curious baC- 
kets made of thofe flexible reeds, with which 
the hanks of their livers and marihy grounds 
abound in wonderful variety; various fpocies 
of beautiful pottery of the inme elegant kind, 
and fome even feented; an mfinite aflbrtmcnt 
of coftly toys, fabricated of ivory, and what 
•we call mother-of-pearl; light fereens ricldy 
gilded, and painted with the moft vivid, co¬ 
lours; fansaud umbrellas formed of Uie beau- 
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ttful feathers of the numerous tropical bir& 
that flutter in their forefts and tarol in their 
groves; mufical inftruments adapted to every 
fpecics of' melody> martial or feflive, folemu 
or plaintive, from the dreadful rcfonance of 
the tom-tom to the fpriglitly air of the vena 
and tambour: in thefe, and a thoufand otlier 
minuter articles, which it would be tedious to 
enumerate in this place, tlic Indians, in pe¬ 
riods to which European chronology fcarcely 
afeends, carried on, and Hill maintain, an 
extenfive and vigorous traffic. 

But left I ftiould be thought to have exag¬ 
gerated matters in this account of the varied 
and exteniive trade of ancient India, I fliall 
now delcend to fome particular ftatements 
and extracts from the volume, cited before, 
‘which will fully prove the truth of the pre¬ 
ceding aftertions. 1 ftiall, alfo, for the con¬ 
venience of the reader, continue to be pre* 
cifely accurate in referring to the pages which 
1 cite, and ftiall begin with mentioning two 
or three articles on which 1 ihall have oe* 
cafion to difeourfe more at large hereafter, 
when difeuffing certain parts of the trade of 
India with Britain in modem periods. Ihe 
firft of thefe is 
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SUGAR. 

That the ancient Indians, at this remote 
aera, were accuftomed not only to extra^ 
fugar from the cane, which anciently grew 
and Hill grows in luxuriant abundance in their 
country, and was, probably, thence tranf. 
ported into our Weil-India fettlcments; but 
alfo knew how to dmw from the inelailes 
an ardent fpirit, like the liquor which wc calj 
UUM, is evident from the tbllowing paflago 
in thefe Inditutcs, page SSO, where it is laid| 
** Inebriating liquor may be cunfidered as 
of thr<*43 principal forts; that extraded from 
DBROs OF SUGAR, that extracted frombruifed 
rice, and that extracted from the flowers of 
the Madhuca: as one, lb arc all; they fliull 
not be tailed by the chief of the twice-bom f' 
that is, the Brahniin» who, according to the 
received notion of praerexidence in India, is 
fuppofed to be ^ fecond time bom, when he 
enters on his earthly career, 

111 tlus paflage we find the exadt parallel, 
or, perhaps, the origin, of that ancient pre* 
eept of the Egyptian code, that the pried 
ihould refrain from lading wineand fpintuous 
liquors; and the rcafon afterwards afligned 

for 
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for thiaftrid prohibition, at lead in India^ ii^' 
led, when in a date of Intoxication, he diouhi 
pronounce fome leci-et phrafe of the myde- 
riuus Veda. The next are 


INDIGO AND DYED COTTONS. 

That the merchants of India, alfo, in that 
early period, drove a tratlic in Indigo is cer¬ 
tain, fincc, in the fame book, when Menu 
is enumerating the f|)(Knes of commodity in 
which it is lawful for a didrcflbd Brahmin to. 
deal, indigo is one, among many others, for¬ 
bidden him; and indeed from tlutt very paf- 
Ikge we may colled many otiicr articles then 
forming a part of the domcdic and foreign 
trade of India. 

Among the various kinds of merebandizo 
alfo there einuncmted:, but prohibited the 
Bralimin to trade in, if didrefs Ihould drive 
him to derive his fuftenance from commerce^ 
are different fpeeies of cloth, made of wool, 
or of the bark of trees, dyed of a red colour^ 
and thefc are reix'iatedly fpccified in fo par¬ 
ticular a manner, that we have the (Irongcft 
reafon to conclude they had obtained from 
the PhoeaiciaDS foiue information concerning 

the 
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the Ii6h dye for which Tyre was celebrd.ted 
throughout the Oriental world, and which» 
in fjyit, confifted of a deep dark red. The 
paifage in queltion particularly fpecifies 

“ All woven clotli, dyed red, cloth made 
of Sana, of Cfliuinu bark, and of wool, evek 
THOUGH NOT DYED RED,” as prohibited the 
mercantile Brahmin. 

In reality, this is by no means the only evi¬ 
dent remain of the connedtion anciently fub- 
fifting between the Tyrians and Indians that 
may be difcovered in the hiftory and com¬ 
merce of the two nations. I’he immemorial 
Cufloin eftabliflicd in India, of women iacri- 
^cing themfelves to the manes of their de- 
cealed huibnnds, may be dilcovered in the 
eondudt of Dido, wife of Pygmalion, king of 
Tyre, who, rather than devote herfelf to the 
embraces of a fecond hulband, publicly af- 
cended the funeral pile. 

Bcfides the above-mentioned articles, for¬ 
bidden the Brahmin, it was unlawful for him 
to deal in “ gems, fait, cattle, human Haves,” 
(that ancient but dilgraceful traffic!) “ medi¬ 
cinal diTigs,” and, among others, the baneful 
clafics of poilbnous herbs; (for the old In¬ 
dians feem to have been well Ikilled in poi- 
llbfts;) he was forbidden to fell ** kon, honey, 

wax. 
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iraxt perfumes, suoab, nili or iNDioog 
and lac.” ‘ P. 300. 


PRECIOUS STONES, PEARLS, IVIE- 
TALS, IVORY, &c. &c. 

The above lift of prohibited articles from, 
fo authentic a lource is extremely important 
in an inveftigation concerning the commerce; 
of a country in fuch very remote seras. But 
in another paflage, on the puriiicatiun of ar-> 
tides ufed at tliat time in diet and in drefs, 
we are Hill farther introduced to a knowledge 
of their gteat advance in arts and maniH 
fa<^ures; for, as to their I'cienees, they will 
become an article of lepamte conlideratioii 
Itereafter, while the curious enumeration of 
their fupcrftitious cuftoms, as to clothing and 
diet, will not ftul to excite wonder and gratify 
curiolity. With reli>c<it to utenlils uled in 
diet, it is oblerved, 

“ Of brilliant metals, of gems, and of every 
thing made with Hone, (as pots or vafes,) the 
purification ordained by the wife is with allies, 
water, and earth.” P. 137. 

** A golden vcflel, not fmeared, is cleanfed 
with water only; and every thing produced 

in 
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kl as cdnaUfhells or peafls^ Anci e^ery. 

ftony fubftancc, and a filvcr veflfel, not eii<» 
chafed." Ibid. 

“ From a jundion of water and fire arofe 
gold and filver; and they twOj therefore, affS 
bell purified by the elements whence they 
fpmng.” Ibid. 

“ Veffels of copper* iron, brafs* PEWTER* 
Tin, and LEAD* may be fitly eleanfed with 
ailies, with acids, or with water/’ Ibid. 

“ 'Fhc purification ordained for all forts of 
liquidn, is by llirring them with cufa-grafsj 
for clothes folded, by fprinkling them with 
hallowerl water; for wooden utenf.ls, by plan** 
ing them." Ibid. 

“ For the faerificial pots to hold clarified 
butter an<l juice of the moon-plant* by rulv 
bing them with the hand, and walbing them, 
at the lime of facrificc.” P. 188 . 

** Leathern utenfils, and fuch as are made 
with cane* mull neccllarily be purified in the! 
fame manner with clothes; green vegetables^ 
roots, and fruit, in the fame manner with 
grain.” Ibid. 

“ Silk and woollen ftuffi with faline earthsi 
blankets from Nepaul, with |iounded 
or mm&a-fruit} veils and long drawers, with 

thtf 
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the finlit of the bilvai mantles of 
^th white muftard-feeds.” Ibid. ■ 

** Utenfils made of fhells or of horn, of 
bones or of ivory, muft be cleanfed by him 
who knows the law, as mantles of cjhumet 
are purified." Ibid. 

In page 261, we find piinifliments ordained 

for mixing impure with pure commodities^ 
for piercing fine gems, as diamonds or rubies^ 
and for boring pearls or inferior gems m~ 
properly" 

How feverely indeed they ptiniilied fraud 
in traffic, and with what jealous vigilance thd 
Indians guarded from bale alloy that gold 
which they received in fuch plenty from all 
quarters of the known world, will lx? evident 
from tlie following fevere law, which may be 
given as a ilriking fpecimen of the unrelent4 
ing af|x;6l of Hindoo juftice. 

“ Ibe feller of bad grain for good, or of 
good feed placed at the top of the bag, to 
conceal the - bad below, and the deftroyer of 
known land-marks, muft fuffer fuch corporal 
punilhment as will disjigure them;” as, for 
inftance, depriving them of their eyes or 
hands. P. £83. 

“ But the moft pernicious qf all deceivers 
is a goldfmith, who commits frauds; the king 
* vert. VI. i lhall 
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fhall order him to be cuT pUtxnuial wiihra* 
zors." Ibid. 

The duty of a Bice, or merchant, is thus 
fummorily recapitulated towards the clofe of 
chapter the ninth: 

Of gems, pearls, and coral, of iron, of 
woven cloth, of perfumes, and of liquids, let 
him well know the prices both high and 
low.” P. S87. 

** Let him be (killed likewifc in the time 
and manner of foM'ing feeds, and in the bad 
or gopd qualities of land; lot him alfo jier- 
fe<itly know the correct modes of mcafuring 
and weighing.” Ibid. * 

“ The excellence or dcfe<5ls of commodities, 
the advantages and difadvanUiges of diiTecent 
nylons, the probable gain or lofson vendible 
goods, and the means of breeding cattle with 
large augmentation.” 1 bid. 

** Let him know the juft wages of fervants, 
the various dialers of men, the beft.way of 
keeping goods, and whatever elle belongs to 
purchafe and iale.” P. ^888.. 
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A RETROSPFXTIVE VIEW TAKEK OF THE 
GRADUAL PROGRESS OF THE INDIAN 
AND OTHER ORIENTAL NATIONS IN 
SHIP-BUILDING, WITH STRICTURES ON 
THE FORM AND EQUIPMENT OF TIIF. 
ANCIENT VESSELS. 

< 

I HAVE alreaily obfcrvcd, that the great 
rivers of India, as well as the vart number of 
them, interfedling the country as they do in 
every poilible dire<ftion, and many of them at 
certain feafons of the year, like the Nile, 
overflowing their banks, and fertilizing the 
foil, mufl very early have had the cfTedt to 
make the Indians acquainted with the art of 
navigation, efpecially as it was on the bunks 
of thofe rivers, as well on account of fuperfti- 
tious motives as for the convenience of inland 
commerce, that the fil’d Indian cities were 
-ereifted. 'fheir fird efforts in this way were, 
doubtleis confined to voyages up and down 
the Ganges and Indus, and their veifels, pro- 
babi}', confided of that kind of boats, made 
of great canes or reeds, or, as we call them, 
bamboos, which grow plentifully on the banks 
of the large rivers, and in the fens and maiilies 
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of Indi^ and with which, clofely compaiSed 
together, and probably covered, like thofe of 
the old Bi'itons, with r<;w hides, according to 
Diodorus Siculus^ the Indian nnGnarch, whom 
the Greeks have rcc<>rd<*d under the name of 
Stanrobntos, formed a fleet, to the number of , 
four thotifand, to oppofc the fleet of Seraira' 
mis on the Indus.* In this engagement^ 
liowever, the former was nnfuecersful, and the 
reafon feems to have lieen,(for lam inclined, 
under certain limitations, to admit the fail of 
fuch a battle having taken place, though re¬ 
ported by the fabuhnis Gtelias,) that the Afly- 
rmn fovereign had engaged her Phoenician 
fubjeils,* who Averc more* expert mariners 
than the Indians, to build that fleet, and 
dired; its openiti<Mis s^ainft the unprailifed 
enemy. 

Of the ihips that compofed this fleet, after 
all, no -very magnitieent idea can be foimed, 
iince it was built in detached |)ieccs on the 
coafls of Cyprus, Syria, and Phoenicia, and 
tiunfixwtcd thence, on the backs of camels, to 
the Indus; and with relpcil to the reed-cou- 
ftruiled boats, covered with leatlier, fo often 
mentHmed above, as belonging both to thd 
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old Britons and Indians, with whatever ooti^ 
tempt we may look upon them, they were 
cectoinly the only ones made ule of by all na»- 
tioi^, except tlie adventurous maritime race 
of PhoeJil(‘ia, during the early jwioils of the 
world. M e have no account of any others 
being anciently uled in tl«c rivers of Ethiopia, 
Eyvpt, and tlie Saba'an Aral>ia; and it is on 
this account Virgil alligns to Charon, the in¬ 
fernal ferryman, a bout ntado of materials of 
the fame kind: 


Oomuit fub poiidero cyinbu 


StriLib.- 


iEtickl VI. 414. 


In trutlr, tl’.eh* b(»ats thcmfelves were a great 
improvement on the limple floats, compofed 
of rafts bound together witli thongs made of 
the fiuews of animals, that formed the firft 
tranfports. They were built hollow to refem- 
ble tlu! canoes, which, conlifting of the trunks 
of trees, excavated by fire, ferved to convey 
the primitive race of men, as the larger floaty 
did their articles of barter, 1 lidos, doubtlefs, 
hardeixcd and prejrared with great care, ferved 
as a flicatiiing to thefc vefl’cls, and over all 
was probably fpr^ad a coat of rofin, or pitch, 

’ X 3 morp 
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more finhly to fecilre them a^inft the pene¬ 
tration of the water. The Greeks, at 
we know were accuftomed to fortify the out- 
lide of their veffels with pitch, mixed with 
roiin, which gave tiiem a dark appearanccv 
and hence, in Homer, they are uniformly de¬ 
nominated fAtXouvai, or black. The Romans 
in fuceceding ages improved on this pra(!-tice, 
and fet the firft example to pofterity of flieath- 
ing veffels with metal, though this fadl is not 
generally known; but I lliall prefent it to the 
reader on the authority of Mr. Lock, who, in 
his lliftoryof Navigation, prefixed to Haniss 
Voyages, informs us as follows; “ I^eo Bap- 
tiffi Alberti, in his liook of Archite<!:lurc, 
lib. v. ca'p. 12, has thefc words: lint Trajan’s 
Ihip having been weighed out of the lake of 
Riccio, at the very time while 1 was com¬ 
piling this work, where it had laid funk and 
negleilcd for above thirteen hundred years ; 
I obferved that the pine and cyprefs of it had 
luffed moll remarkablj’. On the outiide, it 
was built with double planks, da\ibed over 
with Creek pitch, caulked with linen rags, 
and qver all a fficct of lead iaffened on with 
little coppey nails. Raphael Vollaterranus, 
in his Geography, fays, this fliip was weighed 
up by the ordhr of Cardinal Rrofpero Co- 

■ lonna, 
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lomm. Here we have caulking and Iheatliiug. 
together above iixteen hundred years ago; 
for 1 fuppofe no man can doubt tliat tiic 
flieet of lead nailed over the outiidc with cop¬ 
per nails was Ihcathing, and that in great 
perfedion, the copper nails being tiled rather 
than iron, tvhich, when once mlled in the, 
water with the working of the fliip, ftjon lofe 
their hold, and drop out." 

A race conilantly rcliding on the banks of 
rivers, who were, poflelled of Inch vail extent 
offca-coad, and who, probably, in part, fup-. 
jrorted theinfelves by hihing, could not fail of 
oblerving both in what manner and with what 
agility the tcnatilsof the tralery element urged 
their way through that element. 'J'hc remark 
of Pliny, therefore, that their fins fuggelted to 
them the firlt notion of oars, and the tails of 
birds, with whieh they viewed them direct 
their flight through the pathlels air, the ufe 
of the helm,* is founded in reafon and proba^ 
bility. The attempt to collet!^- the aid of 
the winds, by expanding a fail, to accelerate 
their progrels on rivers, and in creeks, mud, at 
fird, have proved a hazardous, and, in many 
indances, a fatal, experiment. But, iu tltia 

9 Fimiir Nafc Hift. lib. xiL p. 
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mftance, the fame analogical dedu<%ons ope^' 
rated uipoa them as in the former, and from 
obferving how the feathered tribes, by ex¬ 
panding their wings, and catching the full 
gale, were borne along through the fields of 
tether, they learned to give the fame aid to 
their fiiips, gliding through the trackleis 
water. The rcfemblance of a ihip with fails 
to monllrous birds, with their pinions ex* 
tended, infed^^cd the n^inds of all the ancient 
poets and mythologiils, and in this fancy we 
find the origin of all the fables relative to 
grithns and hippo-griflins; to the winged 
dragons of Triptolomus, anti the flying fteed 
Pegafus, the oflspring of Neptune: thefe were 
only (hips with outspread fails, in which the 
daring adventurers failed on their refpedtive 
expeditions, and ufloniflied by their naval ex* 
ploits an ignorant and credulous age. 

In the infancy of navigation, indeed, no 
fliips had more than one mail and one large 
(ail; but convenience, added to incmafingex* 
pcrience, brought into ufc a variety of both, 
whofe refpe^ivc names are recorded by Schef* 
fer,* but which heed pot be recapitulated in 
^ps place. 

f S^MfccqideMlUtla {divide;, Uh»iii cap* %• 

In 
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In the progrefs of this invcftigation hitherto^ 
the cxtren)c rcmotencls of tlic aera, reaching 
up to the birth of man and the dawn of 
fcience, has prevented any attempt to fix the 
precife jicriod in ctironologicai liittory tQ 
which the dirtbrent improvements in nautical 
Ibience, civil and military, lx?longcd. But 
lincc, by I’ome authors ol‘ repute, the fleet of 
Seiiiiramis lias been conlitlered as the fitil na¬ 
val eff'ort, and it is certainly one of the earlieft 
recortled on the page of hiflory, it become* 
iicceflary to ftatc, with as much certainty as 
we may be able, that period. And here we 
cannot concenl our fufpicion that the mra 
sifligned to tliat invution, in Ullier’s Chrono¬ 
logy, is much too low in the annals of the 
world; and the millake has, probaldy, arifen 
from there having flouriihed feveral Aflyrian 
fovci’cigns, w’ho boi-e that celebrartcd name. 
According to tliat chronologer, this memo¬ 
rable event took place about the twelve hun¬ 
dredth year before Chrift, which approaches 
very near the period afligned, by Sir William 
Jones, to the collecting into a regular code 
the Inftitutes of Menu. But thole Inftitutes 
reprefentthe Indians as a nation already well 
(killed in maritime afl'aii-s, and report calcs 
adjudged relating to gdventuceB at fca. On 

that 
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that account, the more ancient date Teems to 
me to be preferred, which places the event 
back five centuries nearer the flood. In truth, 
the Argonauts had peiformed their celebrated 
expedition half a century before the firft- 
mentioned asra, and the Trojan war had 
already proved the occafion of bringing out 
the mod formidable collective fleet that had 
3 ’et failed upon the ocean, confifting of near 
twelve hundred fail, of all lhapes and dimen- 
fions; though it muft be owned tliofe who- 
navigated them exhibited but little dexterity 
in nautical concerns; advancing very flowly 
in their jjrogrefs, and never daring to venture 
far from the (bore. Sefoflris, too,-it fl)Ould 
be remembcre»l, that Sefoflris, who is faid to 
have flourilhed above 16oo yeiirs beforeChrift, 
had long previous to this period, if Diodorus 
Siculus* may be civdited, built, on the Red 
Sea, a fleet of four hundred Ihips, for the pur-- 
j)ofe of conquering the maritime regions of 
Africa, and fubjugating India. The immenfe 
veflel, allb, of cedar, two hundred and eighty 
cubits in length, decorated with golden orna¬ 
ments on the outfide, and beautified with 
filver within, which the fame prince detlicated 


ta 


* Piods Sic. Uh. i. p. 5t« 
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to Ofiris, fuppofing thert; to be any bafis for 
the ftory, argues no mean profieicncy in naval 
architecture, by a race whole Tupcrllitious 
notions rendered them in general holtilc to 
marine enterprizes. It was the invariable 
aim of tliis nionarch, through a long and glo¬ 
rious reign, to conquer the violent averlion of 
the old Egyptians, towards engaging in fea- 
concerns; and ho lb far prevailed as toclta- 
blilh among them an order of mariners. 
Thcfe vail undertakings, howcvi^r, were cer¬ 
tainly above the Ikill of a people only be¬ 
ginning to cultivate nautical fciencc, and we 
ore irrcfdlibly led in this inlhincc, alfo, to con¬ 
clude, that, in carrying them on, they hael the 
aid of thole Phoenicians who inhabited Idu*' 
ma;a and the regions of the Mediterranean 
coall nearell Egypt. 

In the courl'e of ages, and in the progrefsof 
fcience, the Indians, taught by expcrieucc to 
provide vefl’els adapted to w'ar as well as do- 
nieftic life, would naturally improve in the 
art of Ihip-building, and cither by exerting 
their own lively-inventive genius, or by copy¬ 
ing the Phoenician models^ would foon learn 
to fabricate vcil'cls capable of Hemming the 
Hormy. billows of even the Arabian Gulph, 
the utjnoft lipiit of their maritime excurfions 

foutUvvard. 
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Southward. For fliips of fuperior magnitude, 
ftrength, and burthen, they certainly did not 
want in the extenfive forefts of India abun>« 
dant materials, efpecially in thofe which bor¬ 
dered on the rivers llydafpes and Indus, and 
from which Alexander, in later ages, cut 
down the iinmenfc quantity of timber necef* 
fary to build the fleet of above two thoufand 
fail, in which Nearchus performed his cele« 
brjited voyage througli the Perfian Gulph,an4 
up the Tigris, into Mefopotamia. 

Concerning the exa<ft (liape of thofe ancient 
veflfels, it is impoflihle to write with any cer-» 
tainty; but it will probably excite in the mo¬ 
dem mariner no fniall degree of furprife, to 
be informetl of a circumltance, which, how-r 
ever, is confirmed by the unanimous voice of 
clalfical antiquity, that the firft vcffels fabri¬ 
cated by the human race were of a round 
form; and Bochart contends, that the fhip 
Algo, being the firft long ihip ever ufed on 
, the ocean, was thus denominated from Arco, 
a Phoenician word, fignityiug long.* The 
lame author infonns us, that the navy of 
Tyre confifted of two forts of vefleb, the one 
being round fliips, which they denominated 
Gguli, the other long fliips, or galleys, which 

* ^4cr. Gcograj^. Pf St^. 
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^ey termed Triremes, or fliips of thiee banks 
of oars, .fuppofed to be of their iiivcntiooi 
Of tlielc, in battle, they placed the long veiTels 
in die centre, while the round veflels formed 
the wings of the fleet. In truth, the firft 
Ihips were built round, or rather oval, becaufe 
they were inteudeil merely as tranfport-veflels 
and fliips of burthen, and that form allowed 
ampler fpace for the ttowage of provifions and 
thofe curious mercantile commodities which 
w'ere the objec^b of mutual barter between the 
inhabitants of Oriental coOntries, The tranf*' 
porbveflels were generally towed along, the 
great rivers with cords, as is the cafe at prcr 
fent in moft countries where there flourilhea 
any confideiuble inland navigation; the fliips 
of burden were chiefly managed by fails; 
while thofe of war, for the convenience of 
more fwiftly tacking about during an cngt^« 
ment, and approaching an enemy on the 
W'eakeft fide, were generally rowed ivith oars. 
Not that thefe latter were wholly deftitute 
fails, but in tliat infancy of navigation, ivhea 
men w'ere lefs dexterous in the ufe of fails tha% 
■oars, die former were often an incumbrance^ 
and fometimes, in tempeitupus weather, or on 
a boifterous fea, were even the occhliou of 
difafler and defeat, 'I'ho Indians, whole ob“ 

flinate 
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lUnate adherence to old cuftoms and maxims^ 
however wyong and ridiculous, has been more 
than once animadverted upon, have not pro* 
bably fo far deviated from the maxims of their 
anceftors in fliip-building, but that we may 
■perceive in the prefent form of the junks that 
traffic along the coaft of the Peninfula and the 
neighbouring ports of the Indian ocean, which 
are huge unlightly fabrics, almoft as broad as 
they are long, a tolerable fpecimen of their 
ancient manner, and they are evidently built 
in the ftyle of fliips intended, by tlieir capa¬ 
cious hold, to carry confidcrable quantities 
of ftores. 

In reality, the mercantile race of India had 
never any idea in the confiru<5lion of them 
beyond their comniercial ufc, nor ever in¬ 
tended them for longer voyages than at the 
moll to the Gulph of Ormus and the Red 
Sea. It was the Phoenicians, and their colony 
of Carthage, who, being obliged to defend 
fi’Om Grecian and Roman invaders their 
Valuable trade and extenlivc dominions, car- 
i^ed to the utmoR point of attainable per¬ 
fection, in thofe early times, the art of Ton- 
ftruClingand navigating yeflels, whether cbm- 
mercial or warlike. By them, the aheient 
fiiils, which, in many inilaiices, were made of 

nothing 
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nothing but hides, fewed together, njMc ep 
qhanged for more flexible ones of 
the leathern thongs, or cords, ufecbfe^b^cing 
them and various other purpofesH •^r dlftcM 
of hemp and flax. By them, ol3 

clumfy anchors, which fometimcs^^iuSftcJ 
only of a laYge ftone, and fometiines 
of wood, with a quantity of lead aflixed, or a 
bulhel pf fand, let down to flay the couife of 


the fliip, were difplaccd for anchors of iron, 
having at firft one, and afterwards two, teeth, 
or flukes. It is a circumflance too much 


conuedled with our prefent fuhje6l to ba 
omitted, that, according to Scheffer, cited 
before, the Portugueic, at their landing on 
the coafl of Mklabar, adiually found the firfl 
ipecies of rude flone anchor in ufe among 
the inhabitants of Calicut, while their vcifcls 
themfclves were flat-bottomed, had one mafl, 
with one triangular fail, and were, in general, 
of the burden of two hundred tons. With 
refped to the merchant-lhips ufed at this day 
by the Indians for the purpofe of carrying on 
their export-trade, they are moftly built of 
T££K, a firmlalling fpecies of timbergrowing 
plentifully on the mountainous regions of 
Malabar, and their cables and other cordage 
we made of the fibres of the nut of the cocoa- 


tree- 
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treer Indeed, the whole veflel is frequehdy 
formed of planks cut out of that tree, and thiS 
reader may fee an account of the buildinj^ 
of one of this fort, by Marco Poloj who vifited 
India in the 12th century, inferted at length 
in the Anciens Relations of M. Renaudot^ 
trho, from authentic fources of information* 
adds, lhat this ufeful tree not only “ affords 
materials wherewithal to build a fliip, but to 
load her alfo when 0ie is finifhed. The great 
planks of the trunk ferve for her hull and 
inafts; with the filaments or fibres of the nut, 
they fpin the cordage and the fails; and they 
caulk her with the coarfer fluff, and the oil 
cxtni<5icd from the tree. They load her with 
nuts, both green and dry; and of the liquor 
they draw from them, which is very pleafaht 
and fweet, if not kept too long, they make a 
kind of cream, comfits, butter, and an ex* 
cellent^ oil for wounds.”* This tree is a 
native of the ix’gions that lie within the cohj 
fines of tlic tori'id zone, both of the Eaflerti 
and AVeftem world, and the Indians of th« 
Maldives very ingeuioufly employ the fila* 
meats of the fame nut in making fhirts^ fliorl 
irefts, and other articles of light apparel. 

>. 9 AACim Accounts of India and Cbinai in the notesy 
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triiey ufe in their rivers, and in landing 
goods from foreign veflels, large Hat-bottomed 
boats, w.hofc fides are five' or fix feet high, 
the planks of which are very thin, and fewed 
together with their cortlage; yielding like 
pafteboard, if they Ihould happen, as is fre¬ 
quently the cafe, to flrike againll the fltallows 
of the fhore; for which mafon the l^ngllfh 
employ them in preference to theif own 
boats. 

To return to the confidcration of the pro- 
grefs of the Phoenicians in Ihij) building. 
Thofe, who invented the triremes, would, in 
courle of time, naturally proceed to the for¬ 
mation of quinquiremes and galleys of a Hill 
greater number of banks of oars, but it M’as 
left to their ambitious and daring rivals of 
Greece and Home; to i)ni!d fuch floating 
mountains as were the galleys, concerning 
which fomething will be laid hereafter, of 
thirty, forty, and even fifty, banks of oars; 
nor can we form any conct^ption how it was 
pofllble to navigate them to any purpoh; of 
utility. Thcfe orders, or ranks of oars, werd 
ranged, one above the other, not diredtly or 
pcr|H’ndicularly, as fome have abfurdly ima¬ 
gined, but rofe by a gradual afeent, each at 
the back of the other, from the loweft to the 

VOL. VI. V higheft 
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bi^hoft region of the veflel. To prevent attrt> 
tion from conftant ufc, Uie blade, or broad 
part of the oar, was generally covered with 
plates of brafs; but, as this addition woohl 
naturally have the efle<5l to render the long 
oars ufed in the higheii range extremely pon¬ 
derous in the water, it was cuilomary to put 
lead iftto their handles, by way of counter- 
b^ancing them. It was alfo the cuftom of 
the ancients to fortify the prow, that im¬ 
portant part of the ancient veflels, on the 
llrength of which fo much depended, with 
brafs; and Sui<liis even intimates, that thofe 
ufed by S(Mniratnis againlt the Indians were 
thus armed ;* a circumftance which, if cre¬ 
dible, fully accounts for her fu|)eriority over 
die numerous but cane-couftru<ited barks of 
her enemy. Tor to thefe prows were falleued 
rollra, or beaks, (lUU preferving the allufnm 
to birds of prey, whofe l>eaks, or bills, are 
their principal weapon of offence,) and thefe 
were generally fabricated of folid bnvfs, feme- 
times to the number of ten, whence .^fchylus 
gives to Niilers fliip the epitlret 
ien-betfked. With the llrong iliarp points of 
thefe beaks, which protruded conliderably 
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beyond the prow, under the water, they 
aiTailed, and broke in pieces, the hulls of the 
enemy's fhips, while a ftibwer of darts and 
javelins annoyed the crew from above, and 
diofe other terrible engines of deftnidtion 
ufed on board the ancient vcflTels, and enume¬ 
rated by Scheffer, the or dolphin, an 

immenfc ponderous mafs of lead or iron, raft 
in that form, and thrown with violence into 
the veflel with intent to fink it; the a^ayts, 
harpagines, or vaft iron harpoons, for pene¬ 
trating and rending it, the great naval ballifta 
and arietes, or machines for hurling ftones and 
battering tlieir fides, and the long feythe- 
like inftruments ufed fi)r cutting their fails 
and cables, all a<!’l;ing together, contributed 
to render a naval conflict in ancient, fcarcely 
lefs tremendous than in modern, periods. 
Although fails are here mentioned, yet as we 
before obferved, it was late before they were 
brought in to the aid of navigation, and later 
ftill when they came to be made ufcful in 
marine engagements, from the ignorance of 
the ancients in the mode of rightly managing 
them, at a moment when mifmanagement 
muft infallibly have been attended with de¬ 
feat and ruin. Ships, provided with oar^ 
«nly, were, therefore, at firft, ufed on thefe 
T 2 occafipns, 
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occafions, but at the fame time, to render 
them more under command, and that they 
might more eafily tack about in an engage¬ 
ment, they Avere furuidicd with tAvo, three, 
and even four, ruddi'rs, a cireumitance alike 
perplexing to the conipreheniion of the mo¬ 
dern mariner: of thcle, two AVere affixed to 
the fore-deck and ftern; and the other tAvo 
to the lidcs. 'I’hefe early engagements alfo 
necefllarily took jilacc near that lliore from 
Avhich they ilared not venture far by day, 
and clofe to which, at night, they Avere accuf- 
tomed to anchor, till the Phoenicians, apply- 
ingallronomy to the purpofes of navigation, 
began tiril to untlertake noi'turnal voyages, 
and lleer tht’ir courle, after the I'ame manner 
as the Anibian and Syriaii mercluints had 
long diretted theirs, through the fandy de- 
ferts of Ui<Mr refpeCtivi^ countrii s, by the light 
of certain brilliant con della lions, whole drong 
and condant lulire invariably pointed out the 
polar regions of the heavens. Then if Avas 
that they boldly expanded the various fail, 
and, by long and diligent obfervation, be¬ 
coming aeipiainted Avith the trade-winds that 
bloAV {leriodically in the equatorial r^ions, 
united in one centre the trade of didant 
nations, and were enabled to barter the tin 

of 
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of Britain for the gold of Opliir and the 
pearls of India. 


THE ANCIENT COMMEKCE CAUHIKD ON 
BY THE CUEEKS, WITH INDIA AND 
BRITAIN, DETAILED. 

After taking the preceding view of the 
trade of India, one of the greateft and moll 
populous empires of tin; world, the eye of the 
hillorian of Aliatie conimtTce is, by the courft^ 
of time and events, dire<!’ted to Attica, a 
country lb very contrarted in' its limits, as 
fcarcely to Contain two hundred and fifty 
fquare miles, and in refpect to population, fo 
little to be corn pared with the former, that its 
native inhabitants, at no period, exceeded 
fifty thoufand, independent of its Haves, which 
were indeed difproportionably numerous, but 
are not to bo mnked in the clafs of citizens. 
Small, however, as were its limits, and na¬ 
turally barren as was its rocky foil, the rc- 
public of Athens produced fleets fo numerous 
and powerful, as acquired for it the fupreme 
dominion of the ocean; and armies, w'hofe 
invinciBle energy fubjugated to its control 
the moft puiflant fovereigns of Afia. 'I'hc 
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recollection of the military glory and *th» 
love of freedom that exalted this diftinguilhed 
nation, its unrivalled renown in the nobleft 
walks of genius and feicncc, and indeed the 
very names of a long leries of celebrated 
llatcfmen, hcrot^s, and philofophers, unavoid¬ 
ably kindle in the mind that takes this retro- 
(peiSiive I’urvey, an ardent defire to launch into 
nobler difquihtions than thofe which merely 
concern their commerce: that commerce, 
however, being' the only allotted fubjett of 
this difeourfe, we mull lleer through it with 
the undeviating accuracy of the Grecian pilot, 
nor be tempted by the fafeinating fplendor 
of any foreign fubjed; to wander from our 
courfe. I mull, notwithftauding, take per-* 
mitfion, previoufly to the fucceeding ftric- 
tures, of repeating my former afl’ertions in 
refpedt to the Greeks not being tlie inventors 
of the arts and fciences for which they were 
fo celebrated, though, doubtlefs, they fur- 
prifmgly and rapidly improved thofe, the 
principles of which they originally received 
from their Oriental neighbours, as, for in-* 
liance, agronomy, cheiniftry, and navigation; 
while all the more elegant and liberal arts, 
painting, fculpture, muiic, and defigning, 
raayjuftly bp called their own, In truth, 
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the light, which beamed upon them from the 
Higher Afia and from Egypt, was reflc6led 
from Greece upon Europe; they were the 
focal point in which the rays of Oriental 
genius were concentrated ; at the fame titne 
they were to us the medium through which 
thofe rays were tranfmitted. We were awed 
by their majedic beauU’^; we were dazzled by 
their tranfcendant hidre; and midook the 
reflcBed for the primordial beam. 

Cecrops, who, according to Diodonis Sicu¬ 
lus,* with a colony of Egyptians inhabiting 
the Saitic mouth of the Nile, and therefore 
mariners, and an exception to the generality 
of the Egyptians who flirunk with horror 
from fea-adventures, migrated hither fo early 
as the year 1600 before Chrid, doubtlefs 
brought with them Inch general elements of 
the fcience of navigation as were then known 
in the infant world; and we learn from the 
fame author, that, when he founded the mo¬ 
narchy of Attica, ^for Attica, though in fuc-* 
ceeding ages a republic of the fird note in 
hidory, was at fird a monarchy,) that prince 
divided the people into four didindt tribes, 
called Cecropis, Autochton, A6tea, and Pa- 

• Diod. Sic. lib. i, p, 33. 
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ralia, in -which he aefted with remarkable 
conformity to the maxims of the Indian and 
Cgyptian legUlators, who thus divided the 
nations over whom they refpe^lively ruled. 
Nearly a century afterwards, Danaus failed 
into Greece from the fame qufirter, ^nd feized 
on the throne of Argos; while Minos, the 
great legiflator of Crete, the limilitude of 
whofe name and laws to tliofe of the great 
Menu of India has been remarked by Sir 
William Jones,* had a numerous navy on the 
Cretan fea. Numerous, however, as it was, 
it mull,Aill have been very inade(iuate to any 
ufefid purpofe of defence or commerce, lince 
Daedalus, whom the Greeks, in a well-known 
mythological fi6lion, have recorded as the firft 
inventor of tails, was not then born. Their 
grand and united eft’ort, the Argonautic expe¬ 
dition, did not take place till about 1150 be¬ 
fore ChrilK The difputed objed of Uiat ex¬ 
pedition is out of the queftion; it is fuflicient 
to remark, that it Avas the firft Ihip equipped 
for war that tailed out of the ports of Greece; 
and in thofc days the voyage to Colchis was a 
fubjedt of Icarccly Icfs celebrity thamthe dis¬ 
covery, in more recent periods, of the voyage 

* Inflitutei of Menu, in the Preiace, p. 9« 
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to India by the Cape of Good Hope. The 
confequenceof that expedition upon the ma¬ 
ritime genius and efforts of all the Grecian 
dates was fuch, that, in lefs than fifty years, 
they were able to fumifh twelve hundred 
fhips, of all defcriptions, to carry on the war 
againll Troy; and of that number the A the-, 
nians alone, according to Homer,* fumiflied 
fifty veflels. • 

With the dellrmftion of Troy expired that 
ardor of naval cnterprize, which had begun to 
diltinguilli the riling republics of Greece; an 
.additional proof of its having in great part 
originated from a foreign fource, the imme¬ 
diate impidfe of which upon their minds 
having ceafed, their condinft was of courfe no 
longer influenced i)y it. No grand naval ex¬ 
ploit of that nation is, for icveral centuries, 
recorded on the page ofhiflory: their mariners, 
during this long interval, were either difperfed 
among the veffels of the Phoenician merchants, 
or piratically infcllcd that element on which 
the daring nautical genius of the former en- 
grofled the traflSc, and difdained a rival. 

Ibe ruin of the elder Tyre, near the com¬ 
mencement of the fixth century before Chritt, 

* Iliad, lib. li. v. 94* 
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\yy the* monarch NeBuchadoeaBart 

c^led forth into 4 <!:tion the dormant amfaitioa 
of Athens, to pofiefs the palm of commerce 
and Uie fovereignty of the ocean. Their pro* 
greis, however, in navigation, was ueceiTarilj 
flow, from the iulant tlate of aftronomical 
fcience among them, fmee, as yet, they only 
hnew to fleer the courfe of their veflels by the 
liars in U rfa Major; a moll uncertain guide 
in remote and haeardons voyages, fince that 
conllellation very imperfectly points out the 
pole, and the liars in its extremities are at the 
dillance of above forty degrees from it. It* 
was not till Thales, the inventor, according to 
the Greeks, of the allerifiu of tlie Lefler Bear, 
had returned from Egypt, that they became 
acquainted with, and were able to fail by, the 
uneri'ing light of the pole-liar. That philo- 
fopher brought with him the grand pollula- 
tum, together with many otlier fplendid at¬ 
tainments in fcience, from the caverns of the 
Thebais, about the middle of this century, 
and pix>ved to Greece what the Cynofure was 
to navigation; the guiding frar of its ex¬ 
panding genius. From that inllant liar naval 
glory began to dawn, but it was not till all^ 
the invafion of Greece by Xerxes, and the 
final annihilation of the Tyrian empire by 
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Alexander, that it reached its meridian. The 
Athenians were not without rivals in the con« 
teft for maritime dominion; the indefatigable 
race of .£gina, and the voluptuous, yet mer¬ 
cantile, fons of Corinth, long combated their 
claim to that enviable di{iin<Stion; till, at 
length, the former being fubduod by the 
Athenian arms directed againll them by the 
immortal Pericles, and the latter having called 
in the fame power to aid them againil the 
Spartan army, which, under the command of 
Agefilaus, had laid fiege to their fumptuOiis 
metropolis, tlie Athenians became triumphant 
on the ocean; and, clolely purfuing the tra6t 
of the Phoenician veflels, dif|)layed the banners 
of Greece on the Ihores of the Calliterides and 
in the Gulph of Cambay. 

Before, however, 1 proceed to ftate the par¬ 
ticulars of the flourifliing trade carried on by 
this enterprising people with thofe remote re¬ 
gions, it is necelfary 1 thould notice two 
events, in producing which the Greeks were 
greatly inftrumcntal; events of great import¬ 
ance as to their confequence on the commerce 
and kingdoms of the»Eaft, but principally re¬ 
lative to thofe of Egypt and Peiiia, to whofe 
hiftory therefore I mull, for a ftiort period, 
direct the attention of the indulgent reader. 

CURSORY 
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ClJRSOftY RSPLECTIONS THE LIMITED 
NAVAL CONCERNS OF THE ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS AND PERSIANS. 

I HAVE not hitherto, in any particular 
nianner, mentioned the maritime concerns 
of the aiKucnt Egyptians, nor yet of the an¬ 
cient Pedians, for, in fatt, neitlier of thole 
nations aero greatly addi 6 ted to nautical 
adventures. 'J’hc former were prevented 
from becoming fo by their abominable fuper- 
iiition, which led them to conlider the ocean, 
probably from fome faint traditions relative to 
the deluge, as the enraged Typhon, the reft- 
lefs eneiiiy of the benign Oliris. 1 have, 
however, already obferved, that Sefottris, 1600 
years before Chrift, had endeavoured to con¬ 
quer this rooted averlion of the Egyptians to 
naval enterprizes; that he contrived to have 
a fleet of four hundicd ihips of war on the 
Arabian Gulph, and that he inftituted among 
his reludlant fubjeds a marine clafs. Their 
deeply-rootctl religious prejudices were, doubt- 
Icfs, one, but not Uie only, caufe of their aver- 
fion to the fea and foreign trade; for, happy 
in their own genids, and in a moll fertile loii, 
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the ancient Egyptians, like the modern inha¬ 
bitants of Japan, were intemaliy rich in every 
thing neceflary to their happinel's and conve¬ 
nience; and, except minerals and fome parti¬ 
cular gums confumed in religious rites and 
in enbalining the dead, wanted not the luxu¬ 
ries which foreign commerce introduces. Not 
that they were entirely deftituteof that fpecies . 
of commerce, but they fufiereU other nations, 
more addicted to nautical concerns, to be 
their facllors and agents. Able as they were, 
brom their lituation, to command the whole 
navigation of the Red Sea, they reliiupiilhcd 
the natural right of their country to the more 
adventurous 'I'yrian arid Iduimean mariners; 
and were content to receive, through their 
hands, the Arabian incenlc that burned in 
their temples, and the Indian drugs annually 
fwallowed up by the rapacious jaws of the 
catacombs. -Eor tlicli; they bartered tlie eme- 
rals of the Thebais; the fine glafs, fabricated 
from the aflies of the celebrated plant kaU^ at 
the great Diofpolis, in which city the manu** 
fadmeof this article rivalled, if not exceeded, 
the antiquity of thofe of'Sidon; the mimi 
that grows ib abundantly in tliat country, and 
even at this day fupplies the ihops of Kuror 
peandniggids; the pap^ formed from//<e 
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teed of the "Nile, from whioh its n&me is (W 
iiv«I; the linto woven from the fratx of 
Egypt; and» above all, the corn, which ma;^; 
be confrdered as the ilaple of that cotmtrjr, 
and grew there in fuch luxnriant abundance;' 
as tlwough all antiquity caufed Egypt to be' 
confided the granary of the world. 

In return for thefr articles the Phoenician^ 
gave them oil, whkh was ever the abundant' 
produce of the olive-groves of Syria and Pa** 
leftine; and this, it will be remembered, wab 
one of the articles with which king Solomon 
ibpaid the kindnefs of the Tyrian monarch, in 
tnmiihing him with cedar and cyprefs fbt' 
building the tiiperb temple of Jerufalem: the 
Scripture exprcfsly mentioning the former’s 
annual prufent of twenty thoufand meefvret of 
ttheat^ and twenty meqfures of pure oils the; oil 
tboy exported to Spain and other countries; 
but the infular icite, the vali population, and 
eontra<fred territory, of Tyre, required not fefa 
the grain of Syria than that of Egypt for the 
itippeet of its innumerable citizens. They alib 
iitifiorted into Egypt that timber of which hei^ 
own foil could not furhilh even the finsdi 
jinwntity ufed in her puUic and pi 4 vste edn 
freest the various fragrant produ'diiioiis of the 
jhiabiiMi<aadtt]idiaa ganieno^and the precious 
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metals of which the lowcf Egypt was whc^y 
defi.itute; the fwincipail among which may 
be eimmerated the gold of Sofala, the filver 
of Spain, and the tiw of Britain. I par*^ 
ticularize this laft article, becaufe, inde^ 
pendent of the great advance of the Egyp* 
tians in metallurgy, (and tin, it has already 
been obfecved, is mentioned in the Pen¬ 
tateuch of Mofcs, learned in all the wifdom 
of the Egyptians, and in the writings of 
Homer,) we meet,- in ancient claffical writers^ 
with very ample and repeated teftimony, that 
the Egyptians, in the glafs-houfes of Dioi?* 
polis, knew how to fabricate mirrors of ftu- 
pendous magnitude; and, though hence it 
does not abiidutely follow that thefe mirrors 
iliould be of TINNED GLASS, yet the ufe to 
which they applied, at leaft, two of thefe 
mirrors, aft'ords very ftrong reafon for that 
fuppohtiou; fiuce, if compofed of any metah 
line fubilance, the fituation in which they 
were placed mull unavoidably have expofed 
them to obfeuration or corrofion. One of 
thefe mirrors, according to Strabo,* wa# 
^vated on the fummit of the great tera^ 
obHeliopolis, or tkc'cUy of tJieJmi to reflect 

' *Stiabo;tib. xvii. p.4gs, , 
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into that temple the full fplendor of its nic-> 
riclian beam; while another of ftill more pro-* 
digious dimenfions was, in later periods^ 
ereded on the Pharos of Alexandria, fo 
placed-as to reflcd ihips approaching Egypt 
at a vaft dillance, and imperceptible by the 
eye from its loftiell pinnacle. 

. Unwearied as were the exertions of Sefof* 
tris, recapitulated above, they were only the 
tmnfient efforts of an enlarged and liberal 
mind, fpurning at and trampling down vulgar 
prejudice; thofe veflcls were, in all probabio- 
Jity, provided with their rigging, cordage, and 
other furniture, and navigated, by the Phoe¬ 
nicians. . With that prince the projedt of ex¬ 
tending their power by foreign conqueil ex¬ 
pired ; and all ideas of the necellity of keeping 
up a powerful navy feem to have been eraied 
fmin the minds of his more politic fucceffors 
on the throne of Egypt. If fuch, however, 
had not been the cale, there was one infupera- 
ble objedtion to their maintaining any con- 
Aderable navy; I mean the above-mentioned 
total want of timber proper lor its conffrudiion 
and repair, of which the whole country was 
fo entirely deliitute, that even the boats on 
tl»e Nile were obliged to be fabiicated either 
of baked earth gl^ed and varnilhed, or of 
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tfafis fewed together with the papyhis.' HapM« 
pily for the Egyptians, the views of thofe 
pacific princes were folely dire<'ied to the 
eilabUfliment of a vigorous internal com-' 
merce between the refpe^tive provinces of 
that fertile kingdom; to conftru£ling canals 
for the more equal diftribution of the waters 
of the Nile; and raifing ftupcndous bulwarks 
tofecure the Delta from being a fecond time 
defolated by the ravages of the robbers, 
known to us by the name of the Scenite 
Dynafty, a race whofe recorded barbarities 
evince them to have been the moft unfeeling 
tyrants that ever governed the opprefled pro¬ 
geny of Mizraim. In coufequence ol' this re- 
lapfe of the Egyptians into their ancient pre¬ 
judices, no port remained open on all the coalt 
of Egypt for the admiflioii of foreign veffels 
for nearly a thoufand years, except Naucratis, 
a moft celebrated mart, fituated not very 
remote from Sais, then the capital* of Lower 
Egypt, and which gave its name to one of 
the mouths of the Nile. It was Pfam- 
metichus, the firft of that name, who, re¬ 
jecting the contracted policy of excluding 
ftrangers from Egypt, threw open its ports 
to all nations, and gave a firm fettlement 
to his allies, tlie* Greeks, who were fo ia-f 
VOL. VI. z ftruinental 
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ftrumental in 6xinghim on the throne of that 
kingdom.* 

In refpeA to the Perfians, they were equally 
reftrained, by the precepts of religion and po¬ 
licy, from engaging in maritime expeditions. 
The element of water, not lefs than that of 
fire, was the object of their fuperfiitious ve¬ 
neration, and while that fuperftition made 
them Ihudder at the idea of polluting it them- 
fclves, by any fpecies of filth, thrown from 
vcffels, the dread of invafion from a quarter 
in which they were fo defencelefs, induced 
them to prohibit the entrance of foreigners 
into their dominions, by any maritime inlet, 
un<ler penalties extremely rigorous. Indeed, 
to render that event impofliible by the chan¬ 
nel of their two great rivers, the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, they efl'eilually dammed 
up the mouths of thofe rivers with immenle 
engines; to remove which coft Alexander, 
when his fleet, under the command of Ne- 
archus, failed, by the route of the Perfian 
Gulph, into Mefopotamia, no fmall portion 
of time , and labour. At length, roufed to a 
fenfe of danger by the accounts brought to 
tlie court of Perfia of the naval armaments 

* H<rodotuS| Ub. li. p. 163. 
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fitted out by the rifing ftales of Greece, thei# 
dauntlefs and afpiring neighbours, the Perfian 
fovepeigns, broke through the fetters of that 
ancient fuperftition, and, by the aiUftance of 
^he Phoenicians, and even the Greeks them- 
felves, conftru6ted a navy, and ploughed the 
forbidden ocean. In this new project, am¬ 
bition alfo had a conliderable fliarc, and it 
was a defire of exploring and conquering the 
weftern provinces of India, that induced 
Darius to fit out at Cafpatyra, on the 
Indus, the fleet fo celebrated in hiftory, of 
which he gave the command to Scylax, a 
Carian Greek, with exprefs orders to fail 
doAi^n the current of that rapid river; diligently 
to obferve the countries that lay on either 
fide of it; to enter the great ocean beyond it; 
to coaft along the Perfian and Arabian ftiore; 
to enter the Red Sea by the Straits of Babel- 
mandel; and, finally, failing up that Gulph, 
to land in Egypt, and by that route return to 
the capital of Perfia. This tedious and, for 
thofe days, hazardous, navigation, Scylax 
fuccefsfully accompliftied in the thirtieth 
month from its commencement, and, arriving 
at the court of Sula with the defired intel¬ 
ligence, animated that monarch to an under¬ 
taking wliich added fo much luftre to his 
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crown, and brought fo large an increafe of 
revenue into his treafury. It will fcarcely be 
expe^ed, after the ample agronomical detail 
^exhibited in the foilner portion of this volume, 
that a circumdance fo remarkable as that of 
the revenue thus acquired amounting to 360 
talents, the exa<5t fum of the days of the an¬ 
cient year, lliould be omitted being noticed 
in this place; more particularly, as it is an 
undeniable proof of the Perlian year being 
not at that time reformed. It is probable, 
that, in this expedition of Darius into India, 
he learned from the Brahmins the true num¬ 
ber of the days of the reformed year; fince, 
in the {tompous mareh of Xentes, to difpute 
the empire of the world with ^Mexander, the 
number of youths clothed in fcarlet robes, 
the emblem of the folar fire, arranged with a 
view to tlie fame mytliological lupeitlition, 
was three liundred and llxty-tlve.^' It Ihuuld 
be alfo remarked, that this tribute from the 
uewly-cou(]uered province of India was paid 
in gold, wliile that of all the other Satrapies 
w as paid in lllver; and tliat the Indian tri¬ 
bute alone, according to Herodotus, amount¬ 
ed to 4680 Euboic talents, nearly a third 

* Herodotus, lib. ii. p. 189, and Quintus Curtius, lib. iu. cap. 5. ^ 
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part of the whole revenue of his other domi¬ 
nions, which was 14,560 Euboic talents, or 
\S,807,437/. fterling.* Thereafon of its being 
paid in gold rather than filver is properly 
alfigned by Rennel, from the Ayeen Akbery, 
that “ the Eaftern branches of the Indus, as 
well as fome other ftreams that defeend from 
the northern mountains, anciently yielded 
gold-dult.”-f' Tlie value of the ancient talent 
varied extremely in different countries of 
Afia; if the Indian tribute was paid in'Euboic 
talents of gold, it mull have amounted to an 
immenfe fum, and far greater in proportion 
than the other nineteen provinces into which 
the Perfian empire was divided. We mull 
not, however, fuppofe the larger fum men¬ 
tioned above to have been the total of the 
revenues of Perlia, for many of the diftant 
kingdoms, fubjedl to that throne, paid their 
tribute in kind; as for inllance, that of the 
Satrap of Armenia, according to Strabo, was 
twenty thoufand young horfes, while the go¬ 
vernor of Ambia, the country of aromatics, fur- 
nidied that luxurious court with frankincenfe 
equal in weight to a thoufand talents.:|; 

* Herodotus, lib. iii. p. 288, et 
f Rennel's Memoirs, p. 25. 

{ Strabo, lib. il p. 550* 
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Independentof the damming up the mouthii 
of their great rivers, other impenetrable bar¬ 
riers againii the entrance of ftrangers on the 
fide of the fea, and the eilablilhme^t of a 
^laritime commerce, were eagerly fought after 
by the jealous policy of the Perfian monarchs, 
who, in order to render their country ftill 
more fecure from invafion, were induced to 
leave utterly uncultivated the fouthem region 
of the province of Gedrofia, naturally barren* 
and fcorched up by the beams of an almoft 
dired fun. Along the whole of this extenfive 
coaft, and the fouthern parts of Carmania* 
which ftretches from the Indus quite to the 
Perfian Gulph, no city was, in thofe days, to 
be feen; no friendly port opened its broad 
arms to the ftorm-beat mariner; it was left in 
the pofleilion of enemies more hollile to the 
human race than even the inhofpitable fa- 
vages of the dreary A^thiopian coaft, the blaft 
of peftilence, and the defolating fury of fa¬ 
mine. It was in thofe defert regions that the 
mmies of Semiramis and Cyrus perilhed* 
and that Alexander loft three parts of his 
numerous and triumphant troops. Of its 
maritime limit, by far the greater part was an 
unpeopled defert, and of the inhabited parts, 
a iniferable race, who fubfifted pn fifli and 
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the plunder of wrecks, afforded to occafional 
vifitants a dreadful fpecimen of the llerility 
of the country and the barbarity of the na¬ 
tives. ^y thefe precautions the Perfian 
fovereigns not only prevented the Phoenician, 
Carthaginian, Grecian, and other formidable 
naval powers, from penetrating by that route 
into the heart of Perfia, but kept facred from 
the intrulion of foreignere that vigoi’ous and 
peculiarly lucrative commerce, which had 
been immemorial ly canued on between the 
more northern provinces of their empire and 
thofe of India, and which, in this furvey of 
the ancient commerce of Alia, is highly de- 
ferving our attention. 

In the geographical part of this work, 
vol. i. chap. 3, when fpeaking of Candahar, 
a city faid to have been eredled by Alexander, 
in all probability on the feite of one Hill more 
ancient, and to have been fo denominated 
from his Eaftern name of Secander, I ob- 
librved, from the Ayecn Akbery, that, being 
iituated on the mountains of Paropamifus, 
which feparatc Perfia from India, that fortrefs 
has, in all ages, been confidered as the gate of 
Hindoflan towards Perfia, as Cabul was to¬ 
wards Tartary; and I added, from Sir Wil- 
U 410 Jones, that, according to the Indians, no 
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perfon could properly be called ruler of India, 
who had hot taken poirdlion ofCabul.. It 
was through thcfe gates that the current of a 
moft extcnfivc trailic, in all the variftus pro* 
duce of the three empires, continued to flow 
in thofe early periotls, and probably centred 
at the great and ancieilt city of Lahore, on 
the Rauvee, the nobleft branch of the Indus, 
and the favom ite refidence of the early kings 
of India, of which alfo the reader will find, in 
the fecond chapter of the fame Diflertation, 
a minute defeription from authentic writere. 
Whichfoever of the great Indian cities was at 
that time the capital, Delhi, Canouge, or Pali- 
bothra, (for in thofe ages we mull not men¬ 
tion Agra, then only an obfeure mud-walled 
fortrefs,) the dirc<9; road to it lay through La¬ 
hore, and we can alone be enabled to form a 
juft idea of the importance and value of its 
commerce, by reflecting that two of the moft 
fplendid and luxurious courts that Alia ever 
witnelfed, Babylon and Perlepolis,fucceflively 
obtained, by this route, thofe fumptuous arti¬ 
cles that contributed moft to their magnifi¬ 
cence, In ages of fuch remote antiquity as 
that in which the Ally rian monarchy flourilh- 
ed, unlefs we allow a very intimate commer¬ 
cial conne<ftion to have fubfifted between that 
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empire and India, we are at a lofs to account 
•for that profufion of wealth and pomp that 
decorated their palaces, the infinity of gems 
that gWfteted in the fuperb temple of the Sy- 
lian goddefs, and the aromatic gums that 
eternally flamed on her altars.* An enume¬ 
ration of a part of thofe Hches will be given 
hereafter; and though they might obtain 
from Arabia and Syria many precious woods 
and drugs, together with gold and ivory, 
brought by the Ihips of thofe nations from 
the continent of Africa, yet there were many 
valuable commodities in the higheft requefl; 
among them, as filks and embroidery, which 
the Perfian had not then begun to manufac¬ 
ture, togetlier with curious porcelain, and 
vafes of agate and chryftal, which could not 
poflibly be obtained through that quarter. 
It is more than probable, that thofe great 
trading nations, in the remote periods to 
which we allude, fupplied themfelvcs at Baby^ 
Ipn and Sufa with the Indian manufactures, 
tranfported thither by caravans, through the 
northern Carman ia and Aria, the modern 
Herat. 

• Sec iModonis Siculus on the FSalaces of Babylon and the Temple of 
^elus, lib. ii. p. 97.—See alio Lucian de Syr. Dea« cap 32 and 33.—« 
And Chardin on-the Rnins of Periepolis, toin. ii. p. 1 jo« 
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' What Cabul and Lahore were in India, 
great city of Hecatompylos, in Parthia, or tire 
city Mdth a hundred gates, fo denominated, 
according to Polybius,* becaufe all tWfe roads 
in the Parthian dominions, centred there, 
was in ancient Perfia; and it is a remarkable 
fedt, that the modem city of Ifpahan, fup- 
pofed to have been erected on its mins, ac-' 
cording to Tavernier, ftands exactly in the 
fame predicament as the great (;entral mart 
of modern Pei*fia.*f* He adds, that at prefent 
it has ten gates; that the road, generally tra¬ 
velled by the caravans palling into India, is 
f)rom that capital to Candahar,:]: of which he 
gives the refpedtive Hages and their dillances; 
and that this route is principally ufed on ac¬ 
count of the great plenty of water to be met 
with in the courfe of it. From Candahar to 
Cabul he acquaints us, is a journey of twenty- 
four days; from Cabul to Lahore takes up 
twenty-two; and from Lahore to Delhi eigh¬ 
teen ; but that the merchants, when their bu- 
finefe is urgent, quit the caravans, and take 
holies, ten or a dozen in company, and ride 
the whole journey in about a third of the time 

* Polybius, lib. x. cap. 25. 
f Tavernier’s Ferlian Travels, p, 149, 

J Ibid, p. *57. 
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which it is performed by the caravans. As 
4n the dreary and inhofpitable trails that 
^form the boundaries of the Periian empire to¬ 
wards India, the face of nature, lince that 
period, is not changed, and as water is fo in- 
difpenfable an article to a caravan, the de« 
fcription of the road and llages by this modem 
traveller is, in all probability, applicable , to 
the period )vhen the ancient caravans travelled 
his road, to which the afferted building of, 
Candahar, by Alexander, can be no valid 
objection; for it is unlikely that a poft, fo 
important as,to be called the Gate of India, 
Ihould have been without a fortrefs to fecure 
and defend it. As the long and beaten track 
of a caravan in an inland Eaftern country is 
feldom deviated from, fo poffibly the mode of 
arranging and conducting the caravans them- 
felves is not fo greatly altered, but that our 
author’s defcription in one of his journeys to 
India may afford to the European reader a 
tolerable idea of the regulations anciently 
eflablifhed among them, I fhall tranfcribe 
frofn his entertaining page the principal cir- 
cumftanccs enumerated during their progrefs. 
It is in Tavernier’s Perfian Travels, page 48, 
of the London folio edition; but is too long 
for fofertioii here, aad I want the room it 

would 
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would occupy for an extra^l more intereftiqif 
to the Indian reader. 

With refpedl to thofe numerous caravans*. 
confiiting of loaded waggons, which we have 
feen, from the inftitutes of Menu, are fo uni- 
verfally cftabliflicd in India, for the tranf- 
portation from city to city of the native and 
inferior produ<9;ions of Ilindollan, the intel¬ 
ligent author above-mentioned, who relided 
lb long at Agra and Surat, acquaints us, thaH 
this fpecies of internal commerce is carried 
on almotl entirely by means of oxen yoked to 
tlie wain, in more or lefs numbers as the 
w'ains themfelves are more or lefs heavily 
laden. Sometimes they ufe the animal itfelf 
for that purpofe, without the waggon; and he 
adds, it is not unufual for them to lay upon 
the back of thofe oxen 300 or 350 pounds 
weight. “ It is an admirable fight to behold 
ten. or twelve thoufand oxen at a time all 
laden with rice, corn, and fait, in thofe places 
where they exchange thefe commodities; car¬ 
rying cofn where only rice grows, rice where 
only corn grows, and fait where there is none 
at all. They make ufe of camels fometimes, 
hut very rarely, they being particularly ap¬ 
pointed to carry the luggage of great perfom 
ages. When the feafun requires hafte, and 
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thfey would fpeedily convey their merchant 
di^e to Surat to fliip them off, they load them 
upon oxen, and not in waiiis. There is this 
great inconvenience for travellers, that whei\ 
they meet with thefe numerous caravans in 
ftrait places, they are forced to ftay two or 
three days till they are all paft by. 'fhey that 
drive thefe oxen follow no other calling as long 
#^as they live, nor do they dwell in houfes; for 
they carry their wives and children along with 
them. There are fome among them that 
have a hundred oxen of their own, others 
more or lefs; and they have always one, who 
is their chief, that takes as much Hate as a' 
prince, and has his chain of pearl hanging 
about his neck. When the caravan that car¬ 
ries the corn and that which carries the fait 
happen to meet, rather than yield the road, 
they frequently enter into very bloody dif- 
putes. The Great Mogul conlidering one 
day that thefe quarrels were very prejudicial 
to trade, and the tranfportation of neceflary 
provifions from place to place, fent for the 
two chiefs of the caravan, and, after he had 
exhorted them, for the common good and 
their own intereft, to live quietly together, 
and not to quarrel and fight when they met, 

gave 
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gave to each of them a lack of rou^s and A 
chain of pearl. 

** Of thefe carriers, there are in India 
four diftind; tribes, each of which may con- 
iiil of a hundred thoufand fouls. The firft 
of thefe tribes carries nothing but com, the 
fecond rice, the third pulfe, and the fourth 
fait, which they fetch from Surat, and all 
along down the coaft as far as Cape Ca- 
morin. 

“ The ctiravan of waggons feldom exceeds 
the number of a hundred, or two hundred at 
moil. Every waggon is dmwn by ten or 
twelve oxen, aiid attended by four foldiers, 
whom the perion that owns the merchandize 
is obliged to pay. Two of them march upon 
each fide of the waggon, over which there 
are two ropes thrown acrofs, the extremities 
whereof they hold in their hands, to the end, 
that, if the waggon fiiould lean on one fide in 
ill way, the two foldiei-s on the other fide may 
keep it from overturning, by pulling the 
ropes with all their frrength.”* 

After confidering the general route of the 
camvans palling from the capital of Ferfiato 

• Sm l^wnkr't In^w Tnveb, |>< sS. 

the 
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the capital of India, we eome, in the next 
place, to inquire what were the principal com¬ 
modities mutually exchanged, in the ancient 
times, concerning which we treat, by theh^ 
two mighty nations. As the light of hiftory, 
at leail fo far as the Perfians are concerned, 
(for, we are well acquainted with what, in all 
ages, have been the imports and exports of 
India,) is on this fubjed; but feeble, from the 
remotenefs of the sera, w e muft be guided in 
our refearches by examining the natural hif¬ 
tory of that country, and the bent of the ge¬ 
nius of her inhabitants; of what articles the 
Hood moft in need, and witli what Ihe could 
bell difpenfe. 

The vaft empire of Perfia, then, in its vari¬ 
ous regions, exhibited to the beholder a ftrong 
contrail of objeds. Some of its provinces 
were arrayed^ by the hand of nature and tlie 
labour of man united, in the charms of a 
terrellrial paradife, abounding with dowers, 
plants, and fruits, of exquifite. beauty, brilli¬ 
ancy, and davour. In particular, they pro¬ 
duced grapes of the choiccil kind in luxurious 
plenty, of which they made variety of wines, 
with which the ancient Perfians were not dcr 
nied to regale themfelves, as their Mahom- 
Qiedan defeendants are, and one of tran- 

feendant 
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feet^ant excellence is dill known to ns by thd 
name of Schiras wine. It was an allulion^ 
probably, to the multitude of its vineyards in 
thofe ancient periods, that the golden bed of 
Darius was adorned with the dock of a vine 
in gold, whole expanded branches, contain¬ 
ing cluders of jewels, rubies, emeralds, and 
amethyds, intended to reprefent grapes both 
green and in their various advances to matu¬ 
rity, over-canopied the recumbent monarch.* 
The pomegranates, alfo, of Perfia, are acknow¬ 
ledged to be the larged and fined in the 
world; and the predilection of their ancedors 
for this fpecies of fruit is atteded by hidory 
and the grand monuments of Chelminar, or 
forty pUlarSt which are crowded with dupeii- 
dous hieroglyphic fculptures, many in thf 
form of this vegetable; while the hidoiic page 
recording the magnificent march of Xerxes 
towards Greece,’!* informs us, that ten thoufami 
of the Perfian infantry, who feem to have 
formed his body-guard, bore javelins djcco- 
rated with pome^nates; of whom one thou- 
fand had that iymbol in gold, the other nine 
thoufand in diver. The Perfian melons' aiUl. 
dates, too^ are wjthout a rival in Afia; 

• Set Athenasu8| Ub. xii. p. 408* 

f !k$ Herodotus, vil* p. yzt* 

from 
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fnoin what has been faid, it may fairly be in* 
ferred, that thefe choice wines and delicious 
fmits, both pickled and preferved, to which 
may be added a great variety of medicinal 
drugs indigenous to Perfia^ were brought by 
her caravans to the famed enijxoria of Cabul 
and Lahore. 

Other provinces of Perfia, efpeciaily the 
more elevated regions toAvartls the north, ex-^ 
hibited a profpect as cheerlcfs and bairen as 
the former was animated and fertile; where 
the difguded e^'c and the weary foot travelled 
over immenfc deferts of feorehing fund, uih 
flicltcred by one folitary thrubj unrefrelhed 
by one irriguous dream. 'I’heir inmoll rc'- 
ceiles were the gloomy, but lecurc, haunt of 
llie favages of the dclert. llie intrepid youth 
of Parthia, however ardent in the chafe, dared 
not puifuc tlie lion or panther to that fright- 
I'ul abode; and often tlie benighted camel, 
though patient of fatigue and third, expired 
beneath its load in their inhofpitable bofom. 
The fortitude and indudry of man, that 
•flirunk from the danger of exploring the 
fmfacc of thole chcerlefs wades, had yet pe¬ 
netrated with fuccefs their fubterrancous re¬ 
gions. However externally barren and rocky 
tbofe Hyrcanian folitudes, they Mere inter- 
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nally rich in mines; and, though the metals 
dug from them were not of the moft pre¬ 
cious kind, being principally iron and copper, 
yet were they eafdy exchanged for them 
among their commercial neighboure of Arabia 
and Syria. The quantity of iron produced in 
their country fupplied their numerous forges 
employed in the manufadture of fwords and 
fciinitars, celebrated through Afia for the ex¬ 
cellency of their temper and the keennefs of 
their edge. In thofe ancient times, too, when 
it was the delight of warriors to clothe them- 
fclvcs in mail, and fliine in arms of ftcel or 
burnilhed brafs, which is formed of mingled 
calamine and copper, wc cannot doubt of the 
important advantage, in point of commerce, 
arifmg to the Ferfians, i’rom the minend 
wealth of their country; nor that thefe and 
other articles of military requeft, the helmet, 
the buckler, the javelin, formed a conhderable 
part of their ancient barter with the Indiansi^ 
a nation, one of whofc four grand tribes was, 
from early youth, wholly devoted to martial 
concerns. 

Among the various articles enumerated as 
-imported from Perfia in after-ages into the 
llbman date, are reckoned Babylonian and 
AiTyrian Ikins; and the incefiant and politic 

attachment 
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bttaclinient of the Parthians to the pteqfUreSi 
or rather, as it was their cuftoin to hunt only 
the lUoft ferocious beails, the toils, of the 
chafe, muft infallibly have fecured them im-^ 
thenfe fpoils of this kind,—and the moft va¬ 
luable of thefe, the tiger s, the leopard s, the 
panther^s, fwelled the catalogue 6f the com'“ 
Inodities tranfported to Cabuh It was not, 
however, alone the Ikins of dead animals irt 
which the Perfian merchants dealt t the cara¬ 
vans that carried thefe were followed by droves 
of living animals, reared with care in the wide 
•champaign of that extenfive country. The 
Perfian breed of horfes, whether for war or 
Hate, was more famous in antitj^uity than that 
faf Arabia is at this day; efpecially that 
magnificent fpecies bred in the Nifaean plains 
of Media, which were deemed ineftimable. 
Horfes, therefore, with their fplendid capa- 
rifons and fteely armour, formed another im¬ 
portant branch of this vaft traffic, and brought 
immenfe fums into the royal, as well as pri¬ 
vate, treafuries. They bred alfo mules and 
camels both for domefiic and foreign fale; 
nor fliould the fine ftufis made of the camel's 
hair in Carmania, nor the ftill finer wool of 
that province, be wholly forgotten, Lallly, 
the bows apd arrows, which they fabricated 
A A 3 and 
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and ufed with fo much (kill, could not fail oi 
being vended in large quantities to a nation 
nearly as dexterous in the ufe of thofe wea¬ 
pons as themfelves. For thefe# the Indians 
gave them the peculiar fruits of their own 
genial region; all kinds of precious ftoues; 
unAvroiight filk, brought from the Seres be¬ 
yond the Ganges, together with cotton and 
fine linen, the labour of their own looms; 
aloes, fpikenard, and other perfumes; the ex- 
preflTed juice of the fugar-cane, which then 
grew fo plentifully in India, that they fed their 
horfes with it, as they do at this day in 
Berar; the indigo of Lahore, anciently the 
ilaf)le of that city, abfolutely necelTary to the 
Perfians, as it v'as the balis of tlieir famous 
BLUE, which they ufed, and frill ufe, in 
dyes; and all the rich variety of gums and 
fpices produced in the peuinl’ular regions of 
India. ' 

From very remote periods, alfo, a confi- 
derable commerce feems to have been efra- 
bliflied between the countries fituated far to 
the north and north-wefr of the fertile pro¬ 
vinces which we have been deferibing with 
Gmnd Tartary, and even China itfelf, under 
the name of &rica, or the filk region.* For 

* Plinii Nat. Hift. lib. xxi. cap. 3. 
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that filk, the •cabinets, porcelain, and other 
rich and ufeful manufactures of China, fo 
often and minutely enumerated before, were 
and are ftill bartered the moll valuable furs 
and the fineft ermines of the northern Alia, 
the mulk of Thibet, and Siberian rhubarb, 
both the bell of their kind in the world. If 
Ihould not be forgotten, that the more nortb- 
em provinces of Perha itfelf, Hyrcania, Mar- 
giana, BaClria, were formerly full of great 
and liourilliing cities, whole inhabitants with 
avidity purchafed the richelt manufactures 
of India and China, brought to them by this 
route; while. Hill farther north, the ilthinus, 
which feparatcs the Cafpian and Euxine Seas, 
■was covered with cities and nations now ut¬ 
terly exterminated. To be more particular, 
Eratollhenes, in Strabo,* informs us, that 
the merchandize of India paffed by the Oxus 
through the Cafpian, which the ancients, with 
indexible obllinacy, perfevered in luppoling 
to have a communication with the Northern, 
and fome even with the Indian, Ocean, into 
the Sea of Pontus. We alio learn from Pliny, 
that it was but a journey of feven days from 
the frontiers of India, through the country of 


* Strabo, lib. ii. p, 87, 
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the Ba^brians, to the river Icarus, Irhich falls 
into the Oxus, down which ftream the com-* 
tnodities of India were tranfported into the 
Cafpian Sea. Thence, he adds, they were 
carried up the river Cyrus to a place within 
five days journey overland to Phafis, the ca* 
pital of Colchis, in Grecian fable renowned 
for its golden fleece, which, in all probability, 
Was nothing move than the golden produce 
ctf India, which the Argonauts fecured by 
Opening the commerce of the Pontus Euxinus, 
or Black Sea.* At this day, the Oxus no 
longer flows into the Cafpian, the miferable 
policy of the modern Tartars having induced 
therft to divert its courfe, as well as that of the 
laxartes; and thefe two noble rivers are now 
loft and fwallowed up in the fands of that 
boundlcfs defert, Colchis itfelf, whofe fplen- 
did and crowded marts allured to that region 
of Afia all the nations of the earth, is now 
only a vaft foreft, and its few inhabitants are 
not only flaves themfelves, but carry on the 
horrid traffic in human flefli to a vaft extent. 
The Buifians are now in complete poflelfion 
of this northern eommerce, which is carried 
on, by caravans, over the detos of Siberia, 


that 
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that enter the Chinefe territories by Selin*- 
ginflioy, in the 52d degree of north latitude; 
and Europe with aftoniihment has witnefled 
a traffic maintained between the capitals of 
two great empires, fituated from each other 
at the immenfe diftance of above fix thoufand 
miles. 

To return from this long, though neceflary, 
digreffion on the commercial concerns of 
Egypt and Perfia to our furvey of the Athe¬ 
nians, we lhall fcarcely wonder at their being 
more addid;cd to nautical adventures than 
any other of the ftates of Greece, if we recol* 
Ie6l that the abrupt and rocky fiirface of their 
country denying to its inhabitants the advan¬ 
tage, fo amply enjoyed by the Indians, of na¬ 
vigable rivers and canals, for carrying on a 
vigorous internal traffic, their attention was, 
of neceffity, principally diredled to maritime 
commerce. Still, however, their fliips made 
not the fame majeftic appearance as thole of 
the Phoenicians did; nor were they directed 
with the naval Ikill of that nation. Ship¬ 
wrecks were frequent, and infurance, as well 
as fpeculation, frequently ran as high on the 
exchange of Athens as ever .they have been 
known on that of London, in reality, the 
Euirine, the .fligean, and other feas,—feas of 
A A 4 lucli 
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llich inferior magnitude, tliat the Mediterra- 
jaean was comparatively the ocean to them,—r 
which were principally navigated by the early 
Greeks, were fo dangerous from lliallows, and 
fo fubjeft to the agitation of tempells, that, 
whatever might be their ambition to rival 
the Tyrians and Carthaginians, they were 
compelled in general both to emjdoy vellbls of 
lefs magnitiulo, and load tht'in with cargoes 
lefs valuable than thofc nations; though in 
their more dillant voyages, to India and Bri¬ 
tain, they mnft of neccility have made ufe of 
larger velTcls. An account M’hich we have in 
Xenophon, in his CEconomica, of aPhoenician 
merchant-velfel, then in the port of Piiu'us, 
in which the diinontions of that vellel are 
compared tvith thole of Greece, is an unan- 
fwerablc confinnation of this ftatcinent. In 
truth, the Athenians were not aeculloined to 
traffic in commodities of any very great bulk 
or weight; theii-s, except in foine particular 
inftances, was a trade in articles of elegance 
and luxury. Their exports conlifted of a 
groat variety of rich wines, conveyed, how- 
cv('v, in vcflels of very inferior magnitude to 
thofc in which arc tranfported to Britain the 
' wines of Portugal and the Madeiras: thofe 
velicles were cither inade of leathern bags, 

ftrougly 
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ftrongly fewed together, refembling the mpT 
dem borachios, or conlilled of jars, confi- 
derable in lize, of which tliere was a celebrated 
manufactory cftabliflied at Athens, for the 
exprefs purpofe of conveying abroad the curi¬ 
ous produce of the Grecian vineyards. Iheir 
extenfive groves of the plant facred to Mi- 
ncr\'a, alfo, enabled them, not lefs than the 
Phoenicians, to drive a confiderable trade in 
the pureft oil; to which may be added, the 
valued honey and wax of Mount Hymettus. 
The Athenian merchants, alfo, exported to 
Afia, covetous of her rarities, all thofe inimi¬ 
table produiitions of her artills in ftatuary, 
painting, metallurgy, and every branch of 
mechanic fcience, which renderctl Greece fo 
renowned; and, finally, the rich filver mines, 
with which Attica was llorcd, atiorded her 
the abundant means of carrying on an exten¬ 
five traffic in that precious metal with India, 
a country, whofe avarice for that commodity, 
after twenty centuries, is Hill as inlatiable as 
ever. The principal imports of the Athenians 
were gi ain from Sicily and the adjoining ifles, 
for the fupport of the numerous inhabitants 
of their crowded metropolis; flaves in aflo- 
nifliing multitudes were alfo conftantly im¬ 
ported by a nation, boafting its love of liberty. 
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to ^6rk iti tholH tttihei, to labour at tho oar iii 
their numerous gallies, and do that fpecies of 
ferVile drudgery which they conceived de¬ 
grading freemen. From India, their veflfels, 
in return for the filver of Sunium and the Cop¬ 
per of Colonos, of which their admirable works 
in bronze were fabricated, brought the pre¬ 
cious gems and fpiceries native to the Penin- 
fula; the fine and delicate mufiins which the 
ancients called<S/«do»c5, and which were trailf- 
ported, acrofs the Gauts, in waggons, from 
the Eaftem coaft of that Peninfula, and from 
Hindoftan proper, to Barygaza; and the 
fugar, indigo, and dyed cottons, brought 
down, the Indus to Patala; from Peitia and 
Arabia they imported brocades, carpets, and 
the various rich drugs, perfumes, and cof- 
metics, of which the unbounded extravagance 
of the Grecian courtezans, and, we may add, 
the degenerate effeminacy of the men, called 
for conllant and abundant fupplies. 

To fecure and protect this extenfive and 
valuable commerce, the Athenians conftantly 
maintained, in the three bafons of their grand 
port of Pirreus, a very powerful fleet; and the 
perpetual contefts, in which they were en¬ 
gaged with the maritime flates around them, 
ikiied not to keep alke their martial fpirit, 

and 
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aii4. giaduaJljr improve, beyond even Phoemi-. 
clan excellence, their naval ikill. 

After this general view of the Grecian ma¬ 
rine and commerce, it is high time that we 
ilrouM attend them to the Britifli coaft for 
that TIN, without which a nation of artids 
and manufacturers could not poflibly carry 
on their refpeCtive occupations. It was ab- 
folutely necelTary to the chemift, the glazier, 
the painter, the enameller, the gilder, the 
potter, and entered largely, as before ob- 
ferved, into feveral other branches of domellic 
trade. It formed the ground of that won¬ 
derful fpecimen of the {kill of the ancients in 
engraving and working in metals, the lliield 
of Achilles, defcribcd by Homer, from whom 
we. alfo derive another proof of the 6arly 
traffic of the Greeks in this commodity; for, 
in the Odyfley, he introduces Minerva, in the 
difguile of a ftranger, affirming herfelf to be a 
foreign merchant, going to Temefe to explore 
TIN for the purpofe of exchanging it againft 
IRON.* The probable period of the firft ar¬ 
rival of the Greeks, as traders in thefe illands, 
may be juftly infen-ed from the pallage pre- 
yioufly cited from Herodotus, in which he 
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confcffes, that the Greeks of his day (aiid 
Herodotus flouriihed about the middle of the 
fifth century before Chrift) were ignorant of 
thofe northern extremities of Europe, whence 
amber and tin were brought, that is, the 
Ihores of the Baltic and Britain.* The pro¬ 
found fecrecy which the Tyrians and their 
colonies preferv'ed in regard to the Britifh 
ifles, and their traeft hither, has been alfo no¬ 
ticed, and afifurds additional teftimony that 
we ought not to aflign for that event a period 
more early than the dellru<Stion of Tyre, by 
Alexander, and the fubfequent fubverfion of 
the Perfian empire; events Jhat rouzed the 
dormant ajnbition of Greece widely to ex¬ 
pand both her military and naval fame, and 
explore the moll diftant quarters of that 
globe to which they afpired.togive law. 

'ITie term Calfiterides, however, which was 
before obferved to be a Greek tranflation of 
the Phoenician Baratanac, and by which the 
Scilly iilands and the Cornilh coaft were, in 
fa6l, known to the Greek traders, a term ufed 
both by Herodotus himfelt^ and Strabo after¬ 
wards, undeniably proves, that, though not 
yet geographically deferibed, or commercially 

• Sec befbrct p. p* 359^ 4o. 

vifited. 
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Ttfited; accident or curioiity mull have led 
Grecian veffds to our coafts before that, sera; 
for how otherwife lliould the Greeks have 
given name to an iAand of which they were 
in total ignorance? How, on the other hand, 
could the Greek charai^crs and language have 
been known, and upon all occafions in which 
their religious rites and myfterious difcipline 
were '■ not concerned, ^ made ufe of by the 
Druids, as is exprefsly affirmed in Caefar's 
Commentaries, unlefs a long and intimate 
connediion had previouAy fubfiAed between 
the two people ? The truth is, there was an¬ 
other channel by which that language might 
have come into ufe, at IcaA in the maritime 
ports of Britain, and that was by way of 
Maffilia, now Maricilles, to Avhich mart we 
have already obferved a commerce in tin*-was 
anciently carried on, through the heart of 
France, by BritiAi and Gallic merchants, in 
connedtion with the Phmnicians, and, on their 
decline, with the Carthaginians and Greeks. 
Now MaAilia was founded, according to So- 
linus,* by the Phocaians Ax hundred years 
before ChriA; and, being a Greek colony, 
having the Greek manners, talking the Greek 


• SoJinus, cap» vaia. 

language. 
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language, and being the only mart in that 
part of the Mediterranean for the tin of the 
Cailiterides, it can excite no wonder if, in the 
^oiprfe of fo many centuries, with the com- 
ihlmities brought back from Marleilles, the 
merchants imported alfo the language of the 
place, efpecially as we learn from Strabo, 
that, in his time, the Gallic inhabitants of 
Mainiia and its neighbourhood were afliduouR 
in' cultivatillg every branch of. Greek litera¬ 
ture, and were fo attached to the Greek lan¬ 
guage, that not only academies were inftituted 
in that city for teaching it to their fons, but 
that the merchants wrote their contracts and 
made their bargains in it.* 

It is rather lingular, that fo profound an 
adept in Britilh antiquities as Camden fliould 
fix me earlicll vilit of the Greeks to thefe 
iflands at a period not more remote than 
about one hundred and fixty years before the 
arrival of Caefar, under a certain PhiJeus Tau- 
Tominites, when there is fo plain an allulion 
to this iiland in tliat palTage alluded to before 
in Diodorus Siculus, citing Hecataeus, a frill 
more ancient writer, relative to the hyperbo¬ 
rean ifland oppofite Gault whofe prielU fang 

• Stfib 9 | lib. IT. p. 33K 

the 
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^ {Mraiies of Apollo upon Uieir harps in ciiv 
cular temples, and th^ Py theas, a celebrate 
aftrononier of Msurfeilles, is reported by Strabo 
not only to have vifitedi but to have dcfcribed^ 
thefe hyperborean ifles* The voyage of 
l^med Greek, 1 am of opinion, \rill give us 
nearly the exaft period vhen the navigators 
of that nation firll ploughed the Britidi ocean; 
for, it was about the period of Alexander the 
Great, when that philufopher is faid to have 
paiTed through the Straits, and to have (ailed 
to fo high a degree of north latitude, as to 
have feen the fun only for a moment of time 
fink below the horizon, and then emerge; a 
fadl, which, by allronomical arguments, may 
be proved polfible to have taken place about 
the 68th degree north, where, in the fummer, 
and when tlie fun is in Cancer, there is no 
night.* That Britain, at all events, muft 
have been explored, and the principal com¬ 
modities trafficked in by its inhabitants have 
been in great requeil in Greece, when Po¬ 
lybius flourilhed, which was above two hun¬ 
dred years before Chrift, is evinced by a fa(^ 
recorded in Strabo, that the fame Polybius 


* Diodorus SWuluSi lib* v. p« jcB* 


had 
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had written an exprefs treatife <infi 

Bureau vnnw ttm r|| x»Tesoxtu% 

concerning the Britifti iflands, and the procefs 
of.mahing tin; and this word BftTeaaun>, thus 
early occurring in a Greek writer, may be 
coniidered as an additional teftimony of the 
name being originally derived from the Phoe¬ 
nician Baratanac, or Bretanac, fmee, from the 
Phoenician navigators only, could they have 
obtained any information about it.* It is un¬ 
fortunate, that this treatife of Polybius, which 
probably contained many curious and intc- 
refting particulars relative to thefe iHands 
and our anceftors, has not defeended to pof- 
terity. Pliny’s aflertion, alfo, ought here to 
have fome weight, that, long before the period 
in which the Romans vifited this country, 
Britain was famous in Greek monuments.-f 
Whatever truth there may be in that affection, 
few veftiges of ^he Greeks were ever to be 
met with in thefb iflands, and the arguments 
which fom^ Avriters have founded, on the num¬ 
ber of Greek words interfperfed in the pld 
Britifh diale6t, lofe their force when we epn- 
fider their affinity with the Celtic, the coii>- 

* Str|bo» lib. iv. in loco cit. 

f Plinii Nat Hift. fib. xvii. cap* 4. 

mon 
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tiidn '^jrent of Th® Gredcs Jiid a<Jl 
boiiie hither to imprave our language or coi^ 
our taite; they formed no fettlelnents on 
the coaft, nor penetrated into the inland parU 
of the country; they came hither as mariners 
and merchants; they took our tin and lead 
for the Indian market, and gave the Britons 
articles of cutlery and other wares fuited 
to the wants of a warlike and barbarous 
people. 

Tlie deftruAion of Tyre and Carthage 
threw the whole commerce of the Mediterra¬ 
nean into the hands of the Athenians; for, 
their rivals, the Laccdsemonians, principally 
iludious of military glory in the embattled 
field, had but little inclination to engage in 
naval concerns. Their diferiminating cha¬ 
racter, however, of ferocious bravery, added 
to ftn infatiable thirft of vrealth, did not per¬ 
mit them to be wholly without a navy, wlpch 
was, for the mod part, employed in aCts of 
barbarous aggrellion on their peaceful neigh¬ 
bours. The nautical genius of the Athenians, 
however, dill tbared with a bolder flight, and 
having a dynady of Grecian monarchs on the 
throne of Perfia, and alfo another dynady on 
that of Egypt, they fooij arrived to that ado- 
■ nidiing height of naval fplenj^or, which they 
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enjoyed n^ly tiir^ hundred y^rs, the 
moft brilliant eera ii| dli annafe of Alia, at 
the dole of which the power of the Seleuf 
cidae, in Syria, and of th^ Ptol^ies, in Egypt, 
became extinguiflied by the supaatoa |.u8b 
-jKnt oy TH|sja.x8iyro suk op l^oaiK, 
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